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Embraced  by  your  favorlfe  chair,  at  ease  in  the 
old  slippers  and  house-robe,  fhe  warm  glow  of  lamplight 
upon  the  page — ^that's  HOME-READIN^., .  .  .  Ami 
home-reading  is  more  attentive  readingi^  •  ,  . 
thorough  reading.  More  read^ig^  .  •  il|^ 

advertiser. 

reeder-m^icl^^  of  t^fChid^O  Daily 
.News^^^^its  colpfH^s  in  the  serenil|ic^fhe  HIDME  at 

^^rs  key-audience  and  The  Daily 

is'' C|^^9o's ‘'§ASlC  advertising  medium.  .  .  . 
year  since  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  The  Chi- 
"#ego  Daily  News  has  carried  more  Total  Display  linage 
than  any  other  Chicago  paper,  morning,  evening  or 
Sunday.^  .  .  .  Certainly  BASIC  evidence  of  BASIC 
worth  and  esteem — and  profitable  response! 

*For  fair  comparison  liquor  linage  omitted  since  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  does  not  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
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*  *  *  MICHAEL  CHINIGO 
AWARDED  SILVER  STAR 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  17-(INS)-The  War  Department  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  Silver  Star  for  “gallantry  in  action”  has 
been  awarded  to  Michael  Chinigo,  war  correspondent  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  attached  to  Gen.  Mark  Clark’s  Fifth  Army 
in  Italy. 

Chinigo  landed  with  the  first  group  of  assault  troops  on  the 
shores  of  Sicily  on  July  10,  was  wounded  and  suffered  a  broken 
arm,  but  despite  his  injuries,  he  advanced  with  the  Allied  troops, 
questioned  prisoners  and  assisted  the  wounded. 

The  War  Dep>artment’s  citation  is  as  follows: 


"Disregarding  his  personal  safety,  he  moved  with  ad¬ 
vanced  troops,  under  heavy  enemy  fire,  interrogating 
prisoners  as  they  were  taken,  and  assisting  the  wounded. 

“Later,  he  accompanied  a  patrol  which  entered  Pa¬ 
lermo  in  advance  of  the  occupation  of  our  troops,  con¬ 
tacted  the  chief  of  police  and  went  with  him  to  inform 
the  Italian  troops  that  the  American  forces  had  taken 
the  city. 

“Accompanying  a  patrol  on  another  occasion,  he  en¬ 
tered  Messina  prior  to  its  occupation.  Mr.  Chinigo’s 
absolute  disregard  for  personal  safety,  his  voluntary 
actions  and  willingness  to  be  of  service  above  and  be¬ 
yond  any  call  of  duty  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself  and  his  profession.” 


Chinigo  was  the  first  correspondent  to  enter  Palermo  and  had 
an  exclusive  eyewitness  story  on  the  fall  of  that  city. 

During  the  Sicilian  landing  he  was  wounded  in  one  arm  by  a 
fragment  from  a  German  gun  and  later  the  same  day  was  thrown 
from  a  Jeep  and  his  other  arm  was  fractvired.  Despite  his  con¬ 
dition,  he  continued  with  the  advancing  troops,  giving  aid  to  the 
wounded.  A  fluent  speaker  of  Italian,  Chinigo  aided  intelligence 
officers  in  questioning  captured  prisoners. 

While  at  the  front  during  the  Tunisian  campaign  he  was  twice 
wounded  by  shrapnel. 

Chinigo  is  a  veteran  reporter  for  International  News  Service. 
After  graduating  from  Yale  University  with  a  medical  degree, 
Chinigo  went  to  Europe  for  INS.  He  was  stationed  in  Rome  and 
Balkan  capitals  and  covered  the  Italian  and  German  invasion  of 
Albania  and  Greece. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  just  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Chinigo  was  attached  to  the  Washington  Bureau  of  INS  until  he 
left  to  join  the  African  invasion  forces. 
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TO  THE  ORIENT 


everybody  says  this 

is  ^^the  coming  empire  of 
America’’  by  which  they  mean 

that  it  will  be  the  focal  point  of 

an  amazing  and  permanent  trade  development 


than  fifty  years  The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
has  been  the  leading  newspaper  in  its  territory. 
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Worldwide 


News  Serv  ce 


I  he  United  Press  is  the  largest  and  most  far-reaching  news  service  in  the  world. 

Clients  receiving  news  direct  from  United  Press  number  2161  —  hundreds  more 
than  those  of  any  other  service. 

United  Press  dispatches  reach  every  country  outside  the  Axis.  This  includes  all  the 
Americas,  Britain  and  all  her  empire,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Finland, 
Iraq,  Iran,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Portugal,  Russia  and  Free  China. 

The  United  Press  was  founded  in  1 907  to  provide  an  independent  source  of  world 
news.  Its  steadfast  loyalty  to  this  purpose  has  been  a  fundamental  factor  In 
achieving  first  place  among  the  world’s  news  services. 
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HUB  of  the  Rich  Agricultural  Empire 
of  Minnesota  is  the 

th  LARGEST  MARKET  in  the  NATION 


ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS  —  POPULATION  700.106 

Through  this  great  metropolitan  trade  center 
flows  the  commerce  of  Minnesota  and  the  North¬ 
west.  As  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  prosper, 
the  9th  largest  market  prospers. 


RIDDER  -  JOHNS.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

J42  M«eisoii  Av«.  Ptii«b«(ot  BMc.  Wriffl«y  ilAl.  Ditp«lcl»  BMg. 

N«w  Varii  Dttroit  Ciiicaf*  St.  PmI 
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. . .  let  s  go  hunting 


Tlieif’s  excitement  ul>out  u  hunting  trip,  excitement 
and  exhilaration.  Everything  combines  to  create  such 
an  impression  .  .  .  the  crisp  air,  the  elusive  game,  the 
watchful  dogs,  the  favorite  gun. 

Tragedy  stalks  the  careless  hunter,  however,  and 
many  a  man  has  had  his  love  for  the  sport  dimmed  for¬ 
ever  by  an  accident.  With  care,  i)ractically  all  such  mis¬ 
haps  could  l)e  avoided.  Perhaps  the  mo.st  importjint 
precaution  for  anyone  .should  be  to  handle  every  gun 
as  if  it  were  loaded.  There’s  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
old  sjiying,  “It’s  the  unloaded  gun  which  does  the 
damage.” 

The  wise  hunter  never  points  his  gun  at  anything  he 
doesn’t  w'ish  to  shoot  nor  does  he  engage  in  horseplay, 
lie  makes  sure  of  his  target  before  pulling  the  trigger. 
It’s  much  better  to  miss  a  shot  than  to  shoot  a  fellow 
sportsman. 

A  loaded  gun  has  no  place  in  a  car,  for  a  bump  in  the 


road  or  a  careless  dog  might  easily  cause  it  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  When  w'alking,  a  hunter  should  carry  his  gun 
in  such  a  way  that  if  he  slips  he  can  always  control  the 
direction  of  the  muzzle. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  with  rifles  in  the 
woods.  A  rifle  bullet  can  puss  through  its  target  or 
ricochet  from  a  rock  and  continue  its  flight  with  suffi¬ 
cient  momentum  to  kill  or  severely  injure  a  person  in 
its  path. 

Fences  and  fallen  trees  are  definite  hazjirds  and  call 
for  care  on  the  part  of  the  hunter.  He  will  break  his 
shotgun  or  put  his  rifle  on  safety  before  going  over  the 
obsitacle  if  he  wishes  to  j)rotecl  him.self  and  his  com- 
l)anions. 

Sure,  let's  go  hunting  this  fall,  if  possible.  Every  bit 
of  game  will  add  just  that  much  to  the  nation’s  meat 
supply.  But  let’s  hunt  safely.  We  can  have  eciually  as 
much  luck  that  way  .  .  .  and  much  more  pleasure. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


OR  NOVEMBER  20,  1943 


And  we  found  that  kind — not  once,  but  twice,  during  the  emergency  caused  by  the  fire  that 
temporarily  rendered  our  presses  unusable. 

For  two  days  —  November  15  and  16 

THE  NEW  OREEANS  ITEM 

and 

THE  NEW  OREEANS  TIMES -PICAYUNE 

filled  the  gap,  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  themselves,  by  printing  our  papers  from 
mats  flown  from  Mobile  to  their  plants.  After  printing,  the  papers  were  returned  by  plane 
and  delivered  to  the  homes  of  our  more  than  90,000  subscribers  without  missing  a  single 
scheduled  publication. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans  Item  deserve,  we  believe,  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  entire  newspaper  industry  for  their  splendid  effort  on  behalf  of  a  tem¬ 
porarily  wounded  fellow  publisher. 

^  e  also  <lesire  to  thank  every  one  else  who  cooperated  with  us. 


THE  MOBILE  PRESS  REGISTER 

Morning— Evening— Sunday 

Ralph  Chandler,  Publisher 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


The  attitude  of  readers  toward  a  publication  is  what 
makes  a  publication  great.  And  this  quotation 
from  a  reader  of  The  New  York  Times  reflects  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  Times  readers. 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  over  and  over  again  in  a 
recent  survey  among  5,000  prominent  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country.  Governors, 
business  leaders,  heads  of  women’s  organizations, 
leaders  in  every  field,  were  asked  this  one  simple 
question:  “What  is  your  favorite  newspaper  and  why?” 

Far  and  away  their  favorite  newspaper  is  The  New  York  Times. 
These  people,  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  alert,  active 
men  and  women  the  country  over,  prefer  The  Times 
complete,  accurate,  unbiased  news  coverage. 

Here  is  evidence  that  The  New  York  Times  cuts  deeply  into 
the  minds  and  lives  of  its  readers.  Advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times  penetrates  deeply,  too;  moves  readers 
quickly  and  certainly  to  the  action  you  seek. 
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Advisory  Group  Urges 
Overall  23  Cut  in  ’44 

WPB  Approval  Expected  .  .  .  Sliding 
Scale  to  Be  Applied  . . .  1942  Increase 
In  Circulation  Included  in  Quota 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  17.— An  overall 

cut  of  23%  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1944  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Newspaper 
Advisory  Committee  and  is  expected 
to  be  approved  promptly  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

The  effect  of  such  a  reduction,  com¬ 
puted  on  1941  first-quarter  consump¬ 
tion  to  serve  net  paid  circulation,  will 
be  governed  in  each  instance  by  the 
application  of  a  sliding  scale  adopted 
Oct.  19.  For  small  newspapers  it  will 
mean  no  loss  of  tonnage  under  the 

1941  base  year  figure;  for  some  of  the 
larger  papers  the  slash  will  run  to 
28%. 

It  was  computed  by  the  advisory 
committee  that  the  saving  will  be 
194,000  tons  of  newsprint,  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  to  hold  consump¬ 
tion  next  year  to  the  level  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  publishers  also  recommended  a 
new  quota  basis  for  1944,  allowing  an 
increase  in  use  of  newsprint  based  on 
the  percentage  gained  in  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1942 
over  the  fourth  quarter  usage  in  1941. 

Other  resolutions  were  passed  in 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  Harold 
Boeschenstein,  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  for  his  efforts  to  secure  for 
the  American  press  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint,  and  in  appreciation 
for  the  services  of  William  G.  Chand¬ 
ler,  former  director  of  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division;  Harry  Bit- 
ner,  the  present  director;  Matthew  G. 
Sullivan,  newsprint  administrator,  and 
Carroll  Hanson,  newspaper  consultant 
of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Another  resolution  recommended 
that  any  saving  of  print  paper  ef¬ 
fected  in  a  quarter  of  1944  be  carried 
over  for  use  in  any  following  quarter. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
next  January  on  the  call  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  presiding  officer. 

The  text  of  the  quota  resolution  fol¬ 
lows: 

“That  the  Oct.  19  action  of  this 
committee  recommending  that  1944 
allowable  use  be  based  upon  1943  al¬ 
lowable  use  or  quota,  whichever  is 
the  larger,  be  rescinded,  and  further 
resolved: 

“That  the  quarterly  base  quota  of 
each  newspaper,  commencing  in  the 
year  1944,  shall  be  100%  of  the  amount 
of  paper  used  in  printing  its  net  paid 
circulation  in  the  corresponding  quar¬ 
ter  of  1941,  plus  3%  for  waste,  plus  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  its  net  paid 
circulation  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 

1942  over  the  fourth  quarter  of  1941, 
from  this  base,  deductions  shall  be 
made  to  conform  with  the  available 
supply  of  print  paper.” 

The  WPB  announcement  continued: 

“Mr.  Boeschenstein  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that,  based  on  the  present  in¬ 
ventory  position,  both  with  respect  to 
newsprint  and  wood  pulp  in  Canada 


and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on 
current  wood  production.  WPB  con¬ 
siders  it  unwise  to  count  on  more  than 
a  total  supply  approximating  255,000 
tons  a  month,  which  must  cover  all 
uses.  Since  more  than  75%  of  news¬ 
print  comes  from  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland,  as  it  has  for  some  time,  the 
Canadian  situation  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  country.  The  United 
States  is  dependent  upon  Canada  also 
for  wood  pulp  for  other  war  essential 
non-paper  uses  and  also  for  pulpwood. 

“U.  S.  production  of  newsprint  was 
also  shown  to  have  shrunk,  although 
not  as  greatly  as  in  some  other  paper 
products.  Current  rates  of  consump¬ 
tion  over  more  than  a  year,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  at  the  meeting,  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  production. 

“Facts  brought  out  at  the  meeting 
by  governmental  experts  showed  that 
the  United  States  cannot  expect  more 
than  6,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  from 
Canada  in  1944,  but  WPB  has  asked 
Canada  to  use  6.500,000  cords  as  a 
“target.”  This  “target”  goal  would 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  16— Amended  in 

two  important  particulars,  the 
Bankhead  Bill  to  provide  for  govern¬ 
ment-paid  newspaper  advertising  in 
support  of  War  Bond  sales  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  today  by  a  vote  of  40 
to  35. 

The  Senate  had  reduced  the  proposed 
maximum  annual  expenditure  from 
$30,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  and  directed 
that  the  entire  amount  be  spent  to 
buy  space  in  newspapers  published  in 
cities  of  10,000  or  less  population,  and 
in  non-daily  newspapers  published  in 
cities  of  more  than  10,000  population. 
As  originally  drawn,  the  legislation 
provided  not  less  than  one-half  the 
total  amount  should  be  spent  in  the 
less  populous  centers. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate,  the 
measure  is  an  authorization  but  does 
not  carry  an  appropriation.  House 
concurrence  and  Presidential  approval 
will  be  required  before  the  matter  of 
financing  will  be  considered. 

The  Senate  had  given  over  two  full 
days  to  debate  on  the  measure  .which 
previously  had  been  the  subject  of 
public  hearings  for  several  days.  The 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee’s  favorable  report  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  11  of  the  16  members  who 
voted  on  the  question  of  its  submis¬ 
sion. 


mean  a  reduction  of  approximately 
13%  of  our  average  current  supply. 

“Deliveries  of  newsprint  from  Can¬ 
ada  may  be  limited  to  182,000  tons  per 
month  next  quarter  compared  with 
210,000  tons  a  month  this  year.  United 
States  monthly  production  of  news¬ 
print  is  estimated  at  60,000  tons,  and 
that  of  Newfoundland,  between  13  and 
15,000  tons.  These  figures  indicate  a 
total  annual  supply  of  approximately 
3,050,000  tons,  as  compared  with  3,915,- 
000  tons  in  1941,  or  about  a  23%  de¬ 
cline. 


Washington,  Nov.  18 — United  States 
and  Canadian  newsprint  production 
and  pricing  authorities  meeting  in  New 
York  City  have  agreed  the  need  exists 
for  extending  the  newsprint  supply  by 
every  posible  means  but  favor  scien¬ 
tific  study  before  methods  are  adopted. 

Representatives  of  the  WPB  Forest 
Products  Bureau  and  Paper  Division, 
and  of  the  newsprint  administration 
of  the  Canadian  Wartime  I*rices  and 
Trade  Board,  in  conference,  agreed 
that  a  committee  shall  be  appointed 
consisting  of  two  representatives  of 
each  country,  with  additional  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  designated  by  publishers  in 
each,  to  advise  on  technical  problems 
in  the  press  room  as  well  as  in  the 


Debate  was  made  the  first  order 
of  business  when  the  Senate  convened 
this  week. 

Senator  Danaher  of  Connecticut,  a 
committee  member,  charged  that  the 
measure  was  a  subsidy  bill,  which  he 
said  could  readily  be  converted  into  a 
political  weapon.  He  said  spending  of 
public  funds  was  contemplated  with¬ 
out  thought  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  community  in  which  an  adver¬ 
tisement  might  be  placed  or  the  value 
of  the  paper  as  a  medium  to  reach 
purchasers.  Conceding  that  editors 
and  publishers  are  doing  a  patriotic 
job,  Ae  Connecticut  Senator  declared 
the  same  can  be  said  of  many  other 
persons  and  he  objected  to  what  he 
termed  a  “special  privilege  bill”  to 
reward  the  newspaper  persons  and 
none  other. 

Senator  Ball  of  Minnesota,  who  had 
submitted  the  formal  amendment  to 
cut  the  appropriation  in  half  and 
direct  that  ^e  entire  amount  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  advertising  in  newspapers 
published  in  cities  or  communities  of 
10,000  or  less  population,  withdrew  his 
sponsorship  but  the  amendment  was 
promptly  claimed  by  Senator  Clyde 
Reed  of  Kansas.  Senator  Reed  is  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  a  commtmity 
of  18,000  inhabitants  and  the  effect  of 


papermill.  The  committee’s  first  prog¬ 
ress  report  is  due  in  30  days. 

'The  Newsprint  Advisory  Committee 
already  has  recommended  to  WPB 
that  conditioned  upon  customer  ap¬ 
proval  and  proper  arrangements  with 
OPA  to  cover  increased  costs,  trials  of 
30-pound  paper  should  be  encouraged 
over  the  next  three  months. 

In  a  joint  announcement  the  two  of¬ 
ficial  agencies  said; 

“There  was  concurrence  that  there 
are  four  p)ossible  methods  of  conserva¬ 
tion  available  but  it  is  recognized  that 
any  or  all  of  these  methods  may  in¬ 
crease  costs. 

“(1)  Reducing  the  basis  weight 
without  increasing  sulphite  pulp  con¬ 
tent;  thus  accomplishing  savings 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  weight  reduction,  but  only  if 
the  tonnage  of  newsprint  consumed 
is  reduced  proportionately. 

“(2)  Adding  mineral  filler  and  thus 
making  available  the  wood  fibre  re¬ 
placed  thereby. 

“(3)  Reducing  sulphite  pulp  content 
by  slowing  down  machines  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Fibre  would  be  conserved 
through  replacement  of  sulphite  pulp 
by  ground  wood  pulp  which  requires 
less  wood  per  ton. 

“(4)  Replacing  some  new  fibre  with 
waste  paper.” 

The  Canadian  advisory  committee 
estimates  that  the  total  percentage 
savings  by  the  latter  three  methods 
would  substantially  exceed  the  savings 
brought  about  by  reduction  of  basis 
weight  from  32  to  30  pounds. 


Bankhead  Bill  Cut  in  Half 
Passed  by  Senate 

Also  Amended  to  Confine  Expenditures  to 
Newspapers  in  Cities  of  10,000  or 
Less  Population 


his  act  was  to  cut  off  his  own  pub¬ 
lication  from  participation. 

From  Senator  James  M.  Mead  of 
New  York,  came  the  suggestion  that 
the  requirement  that  space  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  in  newspapers  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  might  eliminate  some 
publications  which  should  be  included. 
No  amendment  was  offered  on  that 
point. 

Senator  Bankhead  accepted  an 
amendment  substituting  the  term 
“township”  for  “community,”  after  it 
was  pointed  out  that  10,000  population 
in  a  community  is  meaningless,  there 
being  no  accepted  legal  definition  of  a 
community.  From  that  point  on, 
amendments  rose  and  fell  rapidly. 

Many  Amnndmentt  Offered 

Senator  Buck  of  Delaware,  had  the 
bill  amended  to  prorate  the  amount 
to  be  spent  in  any  part  of  a  year  in 
which  the  campaign  runs — six  months 
of  the  first  year,  for  instance. 

The  Senate  voted  down  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Senator  Danaher  to  set  up  a 
board  of  two  censors,  one  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  each  major  party,  who  would 
pass  on  the  political  propriety  of  sug¬ 
gested  copy. 

The  Reed  amendment,  most  import¬ 
ant  of  those  offered,  was  adopted.  That 
struck  out  all  but  non-daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  cities  of  10,000  or 
more,  and  reduced  the  maximum 
appropriation  for  any  one  year  to 
$15,000,000. 

Senator  Danger’s  amendment  to 
earmark  $5,000,000  for  radio  stations 
of  small  power  and  aimual  time  sales 
of  less  than  $50,000,  was  defeated. 

Senator  Vandenburg  pursuing  his 
earlier  objective,  succeeded  in  having 
written  into  the  bill  an  amendment 
requiring  that  space  purchases  be 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Morgenthau  Asks  Advertisers 
To  Stem  Over-Optimism  Tide 

Ccorleton  Healy  Elected  Chairman  of  Board 
At  Wartime  Conference  of  ANA  .  .  . 
Speakers  Discuss  Problems  of  Advertisers 


the  job  which  advertising  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  doing  now,  the  job 
which  they  have  yet  to  do  to  fulfil 
their  duty  as  a  major  weapon  in  the 
winning  of  the  war  on  the  home  front 
and  the  importance  of  enlightened 
self-interest  coupled  with  essential 
war  themes  in  advertising  itself  were 
of  major  concern  to  the  speakers  at 
Thursday’s  open  sessions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers’  war¬ 
time  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York,  this  week. 

Climaxing  the  day’s  program  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen¬ 
thau,  Jr.,  speaking  at  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing,  urged  members  and  guests  of 
the  ANA  to  fight  the  “dsmgerous 
dream  of  a  quick  end  to  this  war, 
which,  ho  said,  “grows  more  serious 
every  day.” 

^*011  eVery  hand  we  see  a  surge  of 
activity  to  prepare  for  post-war,  sonie- 
times  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  job 
at  hand.  The  stock  market  has  been 
in  a  steady  plunge  ever  since  word 
first  got  around  that  the  Nazis  are 
about  to  crack.  The  new^apers  regu¬ 
larly  report  new  signs  of  the  coming 
collapse  of  Germany.  In  Washington 
the  exodus  to  after-the-war  jobs  has 
started  in  earnest,”  he  pointed  out. 

Cites  Problems 

He  also  cited  the  problems  which 
are  facing  our  men  overseas,  problems 
which  were  brought  clearly  before 
him  on  his  recent  tour  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  fronts,  warned  that  even 
now  German  prisoners  express  the 
feeling  that  a  nation  without  a  Fueh¬ 
rer  would  be  one  of  chaos  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  ready  to  accept  democ¬ 
racy,  and  pointed  out  that  bad  weather 
is  coming  abroad  to  slow  our  troops. 
These  reasons,  he  feels,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  put  a  sUqi  to  the  letting 
down  on  the  home  front. 

“Personally,  I  think  it  is  serious 
enough  to  call  for  somebody  to  do 
something,”  he  stated,  ‘  and  I  came 
here  tonight  because  I  think  you  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  people  who 
are  already  using  your  talents  and 
facilities  and  genius  to  make  the 
American  people  understand  many  of 
the  facts  of  war,  can  do  still  more.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  was 
generous  in  his  praise  of  the  way  in 
which  the  advertising  profession  ral¬ 
lied  to  the  support  of  “the  biggest 
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By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


selling  job  in  history,”  the  Third  War 
Loan  Drive,  and  summarized  the  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  report  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  support  of  the  drive.  “A  national 
survey  made  afterward,”  he  said,  “re¬ 
vealed  that  90%  of  the  people  in  the 
country  knew  about  the  Bond  Drive, 
and  understood  that  extra  bond  pur¬ 
chases  were  the  measurement  of  par¬ 
ticipation.” 

However,  the  Bond  Drive  was  not 
the  only  instance  Morgenthau  cited 
in  which  advertising  has  given  whole¬ 
hearted  support.  Long  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  he  reported,  advertising  gave 
much  needed  help  in  making  the  pub¬ 
lic  “see  what  stark  dangers  lay  ahead.” 
He  told  how  it  made  the  public  aware 
of  Britain’s  need  of  American  muni- 


CKarles  G.  Mortimar,  Jr.,  vica>pratidant 
of  General  Foods,  retiring  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  (left), 
congratulates  his  successor,  Carleton  Haaly, 

vice-president  of  Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

tions,  and  in  a  few  short  weeks  gained 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  American 
voters  behind  the  idea  of  arming  and 
convoying  our  ships. 

“Here  again  was  a  victory  for  the 
policy  of  letting  the  people  know,” 
the  speaker  forcefully  pointed  out. 

‘‘The  striking  reversal  of  public 
sentiment  from  narrow  isolationism  to 
a  complete  acceptance  of  international 
responsibility  is  a  monument  to  public 
education,”  he  added.  “And  some  of 
you,  who  are  here  in  this  room,  by 
writing  and  financing  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  had  as  much  to  do  with  that 
education  over  a  period  of  time  as  any 
other  group  of  people.” 

Elect  Officers 

He  concluded  by  expressing  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  way  in  which  adver¬ 
tising  persons  have  taken  the  war  as 
their  professional  assignment  and  by 
telling  them  that  “by  concentrating 
on  the  job  to  be  done  and  casting  aside 
all  thought  of  political  differences, 
you  have  immeasureably  improved 
the  stature  of  advertising.”  He  asked 
again,  however,  that  advertisers 
remember  that  the  job  is  “barely 
begun.” 

At  the  association’s  business  session 
Wednesday  Carleton  Healy,  vice- 
president,  Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board,  suc¬ 
ceeding  C.  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice- 
president,  General  Foods,  who  was 
elected  a  director.  J.  P.  Miller,  vice- 
president,  Pet  Milk  Sales  Company, 


was  elected  vice-chairman,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Healy,  and  C.  C.  Carr,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  was  reelected  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Results  of  two  surveys,  one  a  nation¬ 
wide  poll  on  what  farmers  think  about 
business  and  the  other  the  fourth 
ANA  survey  of  public  sentiment  to¬ 
ward  wartime  advertising,  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  afternoon  sessions. 

The  survey  of  farmers,  financed  by 
the  farm  press  and  carried  out  by  the 
ANA  agricultural  committee  under 
the  leadership  of  A.  C.  Seyfarth,  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Co.,  showed  in 
general  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
think  well  of  business.  A  definite 
majority,  78%,  feels  that  private  man¬ 
agement  would  do  a  better  job  of  run¬ 
ning  business  than  the  government, 
and  81%  feels  that  after  the  war,  gov¬ 
ernment  should  sell  the  manufacturing 
plants  it  owns  to  private  manufac¬ 
turers.  Also,  75%  feel  that  business 
people  are  doing  a  reasonably  good 
job  to  help  win  the  war,  while  only 
26%  feel  that  labor  is  doing  a  good  job. 

Speaking  for  the  farmers  at  the 
luncheon  meeting.  Dr.  Oscar  B.  Jes- 
ness,  chief,  Division  of  Agricultural 
^onomics.  University  of  Minnesota, 
stated  that  business  should  not  think 
of  farmers  as  being  standardized  but 
pointed  out  that  business  and  agricul¬ 
ture  have  the  fact  that  all  farms  ai’e 
small  businesses  in  common. 

He  outlined  the  importance  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  agriculture  to  each  other, 
saying  that  this  is  an  interdependent 
economy,  and  stating  that  the  best  way 
to  improve  the  farm  situation  is  to 
improve  industrial  service. 

Gives  Warning 

Jesness  warned  against  believing 
that  war  brings  prosperity  and  told 
business  that  the  best  way  to  combat 
depression,  which  may  well  follow  the 
war,  is  not  to  curtail  production,  but 
to  increase  it,  thus  helping  both  agri¬ 
culture  and  business.  He  concluded 
by  explaining  that  farmers  don’t  want 
to  get  rid  of  private  enterprise,  in  fact 
they  favor  it,  but  they  do  want  it  to 
function  better,  again  to  help  both 
them  and  business. 

The  survey  concerning  wartime  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Psychological  Corp.,  demonstrated  that 
over  50%  of  the  1,000  scientifically 
selected  persons  questioned  still  pre¬ 
fer  advertising  which  tells  what  busi¬ 
ness  is  doing  to  help  win  the  war, 
still  prefer  war  slant  ads  over  any 
other  type,  and  feel  that  business  peo¬ 
ple  are  doing,  for  the  most  part,  a 
good  job  to  win  the  war. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  83% 
believes  that  business  should  keep  on 
advertising,  73%  want  to  know  right 
now  about  the  new  products  to  be 
made  after  the  war,  76%  feel  that  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  are  making  only  war 
goods,  should  talk  about  both  their 
war  products  and  what  the  public  can 
do  to  help  win  the  war,  and  77%  want 
those  still  nutking  consvuner  products 
to  follow  the  same  line. 

The  second  part  of  this  study,  which 
concerned  advertising  themes,  ranks 


product  ads  first  with  women  and 
fifth  with  men,  war  production  ads 
first  with  men  and  second  with  worn, 
en,  future  materialistic  ads  second 
with  men  and  fourth  with  women, 
conservation  ads  fourth  with  men 
and  fifth  with  women,  and  future 
idealistic  ads  third  with  both  men 
and  women. 

Also  on  the  afternoon  program  was 
a  slide  film  and  puppet  presentation  of 
the  importance  of  advertised  brands 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  economy. 
It  was  preceded  by  a  talk  by  Paul 
West,  president  of  the  ANA,  who 
urged  that  as  much  thought  be  given 
to  advertising  brands  as  is  given  to  de¬ 
veloping  -brand  products  and  said, 
“Give  the  public  the  facts  in  an  un¬ 
derstandable  form  and  you  will  no 
longer  see  Americans  voting  one  way 
at  the  cash  register  and  another  at  the 
polls.”  The  presentation,  which  gave 
the  history  and  growth  of  brands  as 
well  as  pointing  out  how  to  sell  them, 
has  been  developed  in  a  booklet,  “You 
and  Your  Brand!”  which  was  given  to 
the  audience. 


Discuss  Problems 


At  the  morning  session  James  W. 
Young,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  John 
Sterling,  This  Week,  and  Carleton 
Healy,  Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  discussed 
what  is  facing  advertising  today. 
Young  urged  advertisers  to  fight  the 
creeping  paralysis  of  believing  in  an 
early  peace  to  get  more  actual  adver¬ 
tising  power  behind  the  job  to  be 
done  and  to  stop  wasting  space  in 
useless  brag  advertising. 

Sterling  outlined  the  development 
of  advertising  after  the  last  war, 
showed  how  little  war  advertising  was 
done  during  World  War  I,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  public  service  be  the  test 
of  advertising  value  today.  He  also 
suggested  that  advertisers  should  sell 
the  war  effort  and  free  enterprise  and 
give  the  public  informational  do’s  and 
don’ts  to  help  the  war  effort. 

Healy  emphasized  the  importance 
of  giving  the  copywriter  a  real  chance 
to  work  with  the  war  themes,  saying 
that  he  can  find  the  common  ground 
of  conversation  which  is  necessary  to 
make  friends  for  advertising  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  feels  strongly,  that  the 
adoption  of  war  themes  will  make 
such  friends  of  both  public  and  critics. 

Concluding  the  morning  session  C. 
G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  General  Foods  Sales 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
presented  a  graphic  summary  of  good 
and  bad  wartime  advertising,  \ising 
slides  to  demonstrate  his  points.  He 
explained  that  he  believes  the  bad 
taste,  boastful  ads  to  be  the  result  of 
misunderstanding,  but  asserted  that 
sincerity  and  usefulness  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  for  good  wartime  ads. 

A  message  from  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Office  of  War  Mobilization,  thanking 
advertisers  for  their  contributions 
toward  the  winning  of  the  war  was 
read  before  the  meeting  closed. 

At  the  evening  session,  in  addition 
to  Secretary  Morgenthau’s  talk,  a 
March  of  Time  film  demonstrating  the 
imjMrtance  of  freedom  of  choice  was 
shown. 

Wednesday’s  and  Friday’s  meetings 
were  open  to  ANA  members  only, 
with  the  exception  of  a  speech  by 
Harry  A.  Dinegar,  director  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Require¬ 
ments,  who  said  that  the  office  “relies 
on  advertising  to  help  prepare  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  critical  period  just  ahead 
of  us  when  many  products  will  be 
going  back  into  limited  production.” 

TO  FETE  McCUTCHEON 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  dean  of  Chi- 
cabo  Tribune  cartoonists,  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  special  limcheon 
of  the  Chicago  Rotary  Club,  Tuesday 
noon,  Nov.  23,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman. 
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Herald  Tribune  Forum  Hears 
Of  a  Better  Post-War  World 


"Pioneering  for  a  Civilized  World"  Is  Theme  of 
12th  Annucd  Event  in  N.  Y.  .  .  .  World  Leaders 
Propose  Steps  to  Keep  Nations  at  Peace 


THE  Forum  on  Current  Problems  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  most  important  an¬ 
nual  contribution  of  its  kind  made 
by  any  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  in  the 
field  of  public  service,  was  held  Nov. 
16-17  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York.  This  was  the  12th  annual 
meeting. 

Taking  as  its  theme  “Pioneering  For 
a  Civilized  World,”  with  military  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  United  Nations  taken  for 
granted,  the  Forum  devoted  itself  to 
new  problems  of  citizenship,  economic 
and  scientific  advancement  and  inter¬ 
national  relationships. 

Churchill  Message  Read 

World  statesmen  and  leaders  of 
thought  in  many  fields  comprised  the 
Forum’s  list  of  45  speakers.  As  in 
previous  years,  the  Forum  concluded 
with  a  message  from  President  Roose¬ 
velt  on  Nov.  17,  when  the  topic  was 
“The  World  We  Want.”  Messages 
from  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  and  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle  also  were  heard  at  this  session. 

Vice-President  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
New  York  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
and  Wendell  Willkie  also  spoke  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  days  of  programs. 

Most  of  the  proceedings  were  car¬ 
ried  by  coast-to- coast  networks  and 
some  by  international  shortwave  to 
far  comers  of  the  world.  For  the 
first  time  newsreels  were  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  meetings. 

Delegates  and  guests  of  the  Forum 
included  heads  of  many  national  and 
international  women’s  organizations, 
state  and  local  groups,  representatives 
of  the  faculty  and  student  bodies  of 
Eastern  schools  and  colleges,  and 
leaders  of  business  and  professional 
men’s  associations. 

Owing  to  wartime  restrictions,  the 
number  of  delegates  was  rigidly  lim¬ 
ited  and  no  one  was  admitted  without 
an  invitation. 

The  over-all  theme  of  the  Forum 
was  expanded  in  the  foreword  in  the 
printed  program,  which  breezily  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  20th  century  adaptation 
of  Horace  Greeley’s  famous  advice: 
“Go  West,  young  man.”  The  advice 
to  post-war  America  is  “Go  ’round 
the  world,  young  man.”  The  fore¬ 
word  read: 

Tributa  to  Mrs.  Malonay 

“Airplane  and  radio  have  rebuilt 
geography.  The  English  Channel, 
the  Atlantic,  the  great  land  spaces, 
even  the  Pacific,  have  ceased  to  be 
barriers.  The  United  Nations  fight 
one  war,  for  one  cause,  with  one 
strategy.  The  horizon  of  the  world 
has  become  the  horizon  of  every  one. 

“To  the  pioneering  spirit  which  has 
been  a  mainspring  of  American 
achievement  there  comes  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  a  challenge  as  when  the  West 
was  opened.  Vast  new  fields  of 
science,  education,  exploration,  human 
progress  lie  before  us. 

“In  the  1850’s  Horace  Greeley  gave 
the  famous  advice:  ‘Go  West,  yoimg 
•nan.’  In  sight  of  the  new  frontiers 
which  beckon  overseas,  we  say  to  our 
youth:  ‘Go  ’round  the  world,  yoimg 
man’.” 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-president  of 


the  Herald  Tribune  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Forum,  paid  tribute 
to  her  late  co-worker,  Mrs.  William 
Brown  Meloney,  first  chairman  of  the 
Forum,  who  was  editor  of  This  Week 
magazine. 

“You  will  realize  in  this  gathering," 
Mrs.  Reid  said,  “without  any  words 
from  me,  what  a  sense  of  loss  there 
has  been  in  preparing  this  program. 
Mrs.  Meloney ’s  death  was  a  staggering 
blow  to  us  all.  In  spite  of  her  frailty. 
I’d  somehow  never  recognized  that 
she  could  die.  Her  quality  of  inspira¬ 
tion  was  the  kind  that  stimulated  the 
best  effort  of  every  one  who  came 
in  touch  with  her.  And  my  constant 
thought  in  carrying  on  the  work  that 
she  founded  and  developed  with  such 
genius  has  been  that  the  program 
must  be  in  some  way  a  projection 
of  her  determined  will  to  make  the 
Forum  of  lasting  service. 

“As  a  small  tribute  to  this  great 
woman,  I’m  going  to  ask  you  if  you 
will  rise  for  a  few  brief  moments.” 
Organ  chimes  were  heard  as  the  audi¬ 
ence  rose  for  this  tribute. 

Total  victory  became  the  heritage 
of  the  United  Nations  when  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  China,  Britain,  Russia  and  the 
U.  S.  demonstrated  a  common  spirit¬ 
ual  superiority  over  their  enemies 
through  their  abilities  to  endure  and 
survive  serious  defeats,  Robert  Sher¬ 
wood,  Overseas  Director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  declared  in  the 
keynote  address. 

Minis  Spaaht 

Walter  Millis,  Herald  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  presented  the  reasons 
for  and  against  a  continuation  of  na¬ 
tional  military  service  after  the  war, 
saying  that  in  the  last  analysis  the 
solution  of  the  problem  depended 
upon  the  military  set-up  of  the  post¬ 
war  world. 

Dr.  William  Allen  Neilson,  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus  of  Smith  College,  urged 
that  the  new  technical  skills  and  social 
effects  of  the  war  upon  women’s  edu¬ 
cation  be  not  lost  in  post-war  educa¬ 
tional  processes,  and  suggested  that 
better  use  be  made  of  college  vaca¬ 
tions  for  services  to  the  community. 

James  V.  Forrestal.  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  recommended  for 
America  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  group  of  administrative  civil 
servants  to  fill  positions  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy, 
Commerce,  and  possibly.  Interior,  its 
members  to  be  trained  in  schools  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  government. 

Manuel  L.  Quezon,  president  of  the 
Philippines,  was  unable  to  be  present 
and  his  address  was  read  by  Colonel 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner,  and  former  aide  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  the  Philippines. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Jud^  Representative 
from  Minnesota,  formerly  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  China,  said  the  faith  of  the 
Chinese  in  American  friendship  had 
been  greatly  tried  by  the  failure  of 
the  U.  S.  to  make  clear  its  own  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  Orient  in  view  of  Mr. 
Churchill’s  declared  intention  to  re¬ 
establish  the  British  Empire  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  final  speaker  on  the  opening 
day’s  afternoon  session  was  Mrs. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  said  the 
only  way  the  civilian  population  could 
fulfill  a  part  of  their  obligation  to 
the  fighting  men  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  war  was  to  find  out  what  they 
had  hoped  for,  and  to  try  to  carry  out 
their  ideals,  and  to  plan  for  those  who 
will  return  a  country  in  which  there 
will  be  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Lewis  H.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Johns-Manville  Corporation,  said  we 
must  take  all  measures  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  post-war  unemployment  and 
made  it  plain  that  he  believes  private 
enterprise  must  be  freed  of  govern¬ 
ment  shackles  to  attain  maximum  em¬ 
ployment. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment,  agreed  with  Mr.  Brown  that 
unemployment  must  be  prevented,  not 
cured  by  public  works.  He  expressed 
confidence  that  indusry  can  make  the 
transition  from  war-time  to  peace¬ 
time  production  with  a  minimum  of 
job  dislocation. 

Additional  speakers  on  the  opening 
day  included  Greer  Garson,  actress; 
Paul  Robeson,  actor-singer;  Captain 
J.  W.  Cochran,  USAAF  pilot;  Dr. 
A.  R.  Upgren,  vice-president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneap¬ 
olis;  Hugh  Potter,  president  Urban 
Land  Institute;  Simeon  S.  Willis,  Re¬ 
publican  Governor-elect  of  Kentucky. 

Also  Dr.  Ruth  Gruber,  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior;  Jacqueline  Cochran,  director 
of  the  Women’s  Airforce  Service 
Pilots;  L.  W.  Pogue,  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautic  Board;  Leon  Fraser, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  New  York;  and  Dr.  Ivor  A.  Rich¬ 
ards.  director  of  the  Commission  on 
English  Language  Studies  at  Harvard 
University. 

FDR's  Massage  Read 

Unable  to  broadcast  personally  his 
traditional  address  to  the  Forum’s  con¬ 
cluding  session.  President  Roosevelt 
sent  a  message  which  was  read  for 
him  by  Mrs.  Reid. 

He  admonished  the  decent  and  civil¬ 
ized  nations  never  in  the  future  to 
lose  the  initiative  for  peace  which 
the  United  Nations  now  hold  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  costly  battlefield  victories. 

Vice-President  Wallace  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  great  problems  ahead,  en¬ 
visioning  a  peace  lime  world  in  which 
American  initiative  and  dollars  could 
create  millions  of  jobs  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  through  American  loans 
made  sensibly  for  needed  projects. 

Wendell  Willkie  called  on  America, 
Britain,  Russia  and  China  to  enlarge 
the  base  of  the  Moscow  declaration 
by  including  all  of  the  smaller  United 
Nations  in  another  declaration  to 
prove  to  them  that  they  have  a  share 
in  peace  planning. 

“Great  benefit  could  be  secured  by 
adopting  this  democratic  procedure,” 
Mr.  Willkie  declared.  “The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Moscow  meeting  could  be 
prevented  from  degenerating,  as  it 
might  possibly  do  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  into  a  mere  alliance  of 
four  powerful  countries  for  the  ruling 
of  the  world.” 

The  third  session  on  the  topic. 


“Pioneering  With  Science,”  heard 
speakers  who  sketched  new  horizons 
of  scientific  and  technological  develop¬ 
ment  awaiting  the  world  of  tomor¬ 
row. 

The  closing  session  was  opened  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  Herald  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist. 

Dr.  Griffith  Taylor,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  geography.  University  of 
Toronto,  outlined  opportunities  for 
post-war  populations  in  lands  at  pres¬ 
ent  sparsely  inhabited,  such  as  por¬ 
tions  of  Canada,  Australia,  South 
America  and  Africa. 

New  York  Park  Commisioner  Rob¬ 
ert  Moses  followed  with  an  address  on 
“Community  Planning”  in  which  he 
enumerated  New  York’s  billion-dollar 
program  for  post-war  improvements, 
including  parkways  and  playgrounds 
adjoining  all  future  housing  develop¬ 
ments,  recreation  areas  connected  with 
all  new  public  schools  and  highways  to 
tap  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  director  of  the 
Food  Distribution  Administration,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  survey  of  post-war  food 
needs,  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  liberated  nations,  say¬ 
ing  that  food  will  “underwrite  the 
peace,”  for  there  can  be  no  peace  with 
sullen,  starved  people. 

Vast  reservoirs  of  food  will  be  made 
available,  he  said,  by  new  dehydrating 
processes  and  development  of  new 
food  materials,  which  would  be  allo¬ 
cated  by  the  government  but  moved 
through  regular  channels  of  trade. 

Madicina  Strassad 

Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  General  Electric  labora¬ 
tories,  predicted  a  great  upsurge  in 
electronics,  following  the  war,  when 
men  trained  to  application  of  elec¬ 
tronics  to  war  processes  turn  their  in¬ 
ventive  genius  to  peacetime  needs. 

It  will  take  10  years,  he  added,  to 
utilize  the  discoveries  made  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Dr.  Langmuir  described 
an  orchard  of  the  future  cultivated  by 
electrically  operated  mechanical  arms, 
travel  at  2,000  miles  an  hour  in  a 
vacuum  tube,  and  two- level  cities 
without  traffic  problems. 

Dr.  Lyle  D.  Goodhue,  chemist  of  the- 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  described  the  Army’s  dramatic 
new  uses  of  aerosol,  of  which  one  dre^ 
when  dispersed  in  a  vapor  will  kill 
all  the  mosquities  in  a  room. 

Carriers  containing  this  liquid  are 
now  available  to  the  armed  forces,  to 
combat  malaria,  he  said,  and  will 
doubtless  be  available  to  civilians  after 
the  war. 

Dr.  O.  H.  P.  Pepper,  professor  of 
medicine.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  chairman  of  the  Medical  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
described  “New  Medical  Horizons 
From  the  Research  of  Today,”  with 
emphasis  on  blood  plasma,  the  sulfa 
drugs  and  pentcflHn. 

Colonel  Walter  S.  Jensen,  deputy 
air  surgeon,  USAAF,  followed  with 
descriptions  of  the  care  given  flyers 
and  the  study  of  ailments  attendant  on 
aviation.  Much  of  the  information 
now  marked  confidential  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  commercial  aviation  after  the 
war,  he  said. 

Carrying  on  the  story  of  the  Army’s 
new  weapons  against  death.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Henrietta  F.  Richardson,  U.  S. 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  described  the  air 
ambulance  service,  which  speeds  men 
from  the  battlefront  to  well-equipped 
hospitals  behind  the  lines,  thus  giving 
them  a  chance  to  save  arms  and  legs 
they  might  otherwise  lose. 

Dr.  Paul  de  Krulf,  writer  on  medical 
subjects,  described  “the  Mayo  clinic 
for  the  common  man,”  as  exemplified 
by  the  group  medical  centers  already 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Henry 
J.  Kaiser  shipyards  in  California. 
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Full  Text  of  Proposed  Judgement  in  AP  Suit 


HEREWITH  it  the  complet*  f*rl  of  fha  proposad  final  judgamant  against  tha 
Attociafad  Pratt  filad  with  tha  court  in  Now  York  last  waok  by  tha  Da- 
partmont  of  Juttico.  (Soa  E.  &  P.  Nov.  13,  pago  9.)  In  addition  tha  govorn- 
mant  at  plaintiff  filad  146  propotad  findings  of  fact  amounting  to  approxi- 
matoly  5600  words.  Thata  propotad  findings  of  fact  warn  largaly  includod 
in  AP  antwart  to  govarnmont  intarrogatorias  and  govornmont  rapliot  to  AP 
intorrogatoriot  filad  with  tha  court  oarly  this  yaar  and  roportad  oxtontivaly 
in  E.  &  P.,  Jan.  30,  paga  5;  April  3,  pago  3;  April  10,  pago  5  and  9;  and 
April  24,  paga  26. 


This  cause  having  come  on  for  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  court  upon  a  motion 
by  the  plaintiff  for  summary  judg¬ 
ment,  counsel  for  the  parties  having 
been  heard  and  the  court  having  de¬ 
termined,  upon  consideration  of  the 
pleadings,  depositions  and  admissions 
on  file,  together  with  the  affidavits 
filed  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend¬ 
ants,  that  there  is  no  genuine  issue 
between  the  parties  as  to  any  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  and  the  court  having  filed 
its  opinion  herein  on  the  6th  day  of 
October,  1943,  its  findings  of  fact  and 
its  conclusions  of  law. 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged  and 
decreed  as  follows: 

I 

That  the  defendants  by  promulgat¬ 
ing,  agreeing  to  observe,  and  by  ob¬ 
serving  and  applying,  by-laws  of  The 
Associated  Press  permitting  members 
of  The  Associated  Press  publishing 
newspapers  in  the  same  territory  and 
in  the  same  “field”  (morning,  evening 
or  Sunday)  as  an  applicant  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  The  Associated  Press  to 
impose,  or  dispense  with,  any  condi¬ 
tions  upon  the  admission  of  such  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  permitting  the  defend¬ 
ants,  in  passing  upon  applications  for 
member^ip,  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  give  weight  to  the  actual  or 
potential  competition  between  an  ap¬ 
plicant  and  any  member  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  the  same  territory  and 
“field”  have  violated  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled 
“An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  Against  Unlawful  Restraints 
and  Monopolies.” 

n 

That  those  by-laws  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  (particularly  Article  III, 
Section  1-3,  inclusive,  of  the  by-laws 
of  The  Associated  Press,  presently  in 
force,  and  all  other  provisions  thereof 
having  a  like  purpose  or  effect)  hav¬ 
ing  the  effects  described  in  Paragraph 
I  hereof,  are  illegal,  null  and  void, 
and  The  Associated  Press,  its  officers, 
directors,  agents,  representatives  and 
employes,  and  each  of  its  members, 
their  officers,  directors,  agents,  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  employes,  be,  and  each 
of  them  are,  perpetually  enjoined  and 
restrained  from  agreeing  to  observe 
and  observing  said  by-laws,  and  from 
promulgating,  agreeing  to  observe  and 
observing  any  other  by-laws  or  un¬ 
derstandings  whatever  having  a  like 
purpose  or  effect,  and  from  doing  any 
act  and  engaging  in  any  practices 
whatever  having  a  like  purpose  or 
effect 

m 

That  the  defendants,  by  promulgat¬ 
ing,  agreeing  to  observe,  and  by  ob¬ 
serving  and  applying,  by-laws  of  The 
Associated  ftess  withholding  the 
services  of  The  Associated  Press  from 
persons  other  than  members  of  Hie 
Associated  Press,  or  the  newspapers 
owned  by  them,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  agreements  and  practices 
having  the  effects  described  in  Para¬ 
graph  I  hereof,  have  violated  an  act 
of  Ckingress  approved  July  2,  1890, 
entitled  “An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and 
Commerce  against  Unlawful  Re¬ 
straints  and  Monopolies.” 

IV 

That  those  by-laws  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  (particularly  Article  VII, 
Section  4  and  Section  8,  of  the  by¬ 
laws  of  The  Associated  Press,  pres¬ 
ently  in  force,  and  all  other  provisions 
thcraof  having  a  like  purpose  or  ef¬ 
fect)  having  the  effects  described  in 
Paragraph  HI  hereof,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  agreements  and 
practices  having  the  effects  described 
in  Paragraph  I  hereof,  are  illegal,  null 
and  void,  and  The  Associated  Press, 
its  officers,  directors,  agents,  repre¬ 


sentatives  and  employes,  and  each  of 
its  members,  their  officers,  directors, 
agents,  representatives  and  employes, 
be,  and  each  of  them  are,  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  agreeing  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  observing  said  by-laws,  and 
from  promulgating,  agreeing  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  observing  any  other  by¬ 
laws  or  understandings  whatever  hav¬ 
ing  a  like  purpose  or  effect,  and  from 
doing  any  act  and  engaging  in  any 
practices  whatever  having  a  like  pur¬ 
pose  or  effect. 

V 

That  the  defendants,  by  promulgat¬ 
ing,  agreeing  to  observe,  and  by  ob¬ 
serving  and  applying,  by-laws  of  The 
Associated  Press  restricting  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Associated  Press  and  per¬ 
sons  in  their  employ  from  furnishing 
spontaneous  news  gathered  by  them 
to  persons  other  than  The  Associated 
Press  and  its  members,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  agreements  and 
practices  having  the  effects  described 
in  Paragraph  I  hereof,  have  violated 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1890,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Protect  Trade 
and  Commerce  against  Unlawful  Re¬ 
straints  and  Monopolies.” 

VI 

That  those  by-laws  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  (particularly  the  first 
sentence  of  Section  6,  Article  VIII, 
of  the  By-Laws  of  The  Associated 
Press,  presently  in  force,  and  all  other 
provisions  thereof  having  a  like  pur¬ 
pose  or  effect)  described  in  Paragraph 
V  thereof,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  agreements  and  practices  having 
the  effects  described  in  Paragraph  I 
thereof,  are  illegal,  null  and  void  and 
The  Associated  Pres,  its  officers,  di¬ 
rectors,  agents,  representatives  and 
employes,  and  each  of  its  members, 
their  officers,  directors,  agents,  engag¬ 
ing  in  any  practices  whatever  having 
a  like  purpose  or  effect. 

vn 

That  the  defendant,  The  Associated 
Press,  by  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  The  Canadian  Press  dated  Nov. 
1,  1935,  whereby  The  Associated  Press 
has  agreed  not  to  deliver  its  news  re¬ 
ports,  or  permit  any  member  of  The 
Associated  Press  to  deliver  its  news 
to  representatives  and  employes,  be, 
and  each  of  them  are,  enjoined  and 
restrained  from  agreeing  to  observe 
and  observing  any  other  by-laws  or 
understandings  whatever  having  a 
like  purpose  or  effect,  and  from  doing 
any  act  and  any  person  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  other  than  The 
Canadian  Press  and  whereby  Hie  As¬ 
sociated  Press  obtains  the  exclusive 
right  to  receive  the  news  reports  of 


The  Canadian  Press  and  its  members, 
and  the  defendants,  by  observing  and 
performing  the  terms  of  said  agree¬ 
ment,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
agreements  and  practices  having  the 
effects  described  in  Paragraph  I 
hereof,  have  violated  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled 
“An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  against  Unlawful  Restraints 
and  Monopolies.” 

VIII 

That  the  said  agreement  between 
The  Associated  Press  and  The  Canad¬ 
ian  Press  dated  Nov.  1,  1935,  referred 
to  in  Paragraph  VII  hereof,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  agreements  and 
practices  having  the  effects  described 
in  Paragraph  I  hereof,  is  illegal,  null 
and  void,  and  The  Associated  Press, 
its  officers,  directors,  agents,  represen¬ 
tatives  and  employes,  and  each  of  its 
members,  their  officers,  directors, 
agents,  representatives  and  employes, 
be,  and  each  of  them  are,  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  performing  and 
observing  the  terms  of  said  agreement, 
and  from  entering  into  any  other 
agreement  with  The  Canadian  Press 
or  its  members  having  a  like  purpose 
or  effect,  and  from  doing  any  act  and 
engaging  in  any  practices  whatever 
having  a  like  purpose  or  effect. 

IX 

That  leave  is  hereby  granted  the 
defendants  to  apply  to  this  Court  for 
modification  of  Paragraphs  IV,  VI  and 
VIII  hereof,  upon  fuimishing  satis¬ 
factory  proof  that  they  have  amended 
the  By-laws  of  The  Associated  Press 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  this 
Court  filed  on  the  6th  day  of  October, 
1943. 

X 

That  jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendants  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Court  at  any  time  for  such 
further  orders  or  directions  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
construction  or  carrying  out  of  this 
judgement,  for  the  modification  or  ter¬ 
mination  of  any  of  the  provisions 
thereof,  for  the  enforcement  and  com¬ 
pliance  therewith,  and  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  violations  thereof. 

XI 

That  that  portion  of  the  complaint 
challenging  as  illegal  the  acquisition 
by  The  Associated  Press  of  the  capital 
stock  of  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  and 
praying  that  The  Associated  Press  be 
required  to  divest  itself  of  said  stock 
and  of  all  interest  in  Wide  World 
Photos,  Inc.,  be  and  it  is  hereby  dis¬ 
missed. 


xn 

That  the  plaintiff  recover  from  the 
defendants  its  costs  herein. 

XIII 

That  the  operation  of  Paragraph  IV, 
VI  and  VIII  of  this  judgement  be 
stayed  for  a  period  of  120  days  after 
the  date  upon  which  this  judgement  is 
entered,  and  that  the  operation  of  this 
entire  judgement  be  stayed  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  Uiis  judgement  is  entered,  and 
subsequently  for  the  pendency  of  any 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  if  an  appeal  is  taken 
within  said  period  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date  upon  which  this  judgement  is 
entered. 

■ 

Byrnes  Pleads 
For  Success  of 
Scrap  Paper  Drive 

Stresses  War  Uses  .  .  . 
Cites  Desperate  Need 
Of  Paper  Mills 

Washington,  Nov.  15 — A  plea  for 
national  participation  in  the  scrap  pa¬ 
per  conservation  and  salvage  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  sounded  by  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Director  of  War  Mobilization, 
who  placed  stress  particularly  on  the 
direct  war  uses  to  which  the  material 
is  directed. 

Keynoted  to  the  point  that  “the  war 
needs  for  paper  and  paperboard  are 
greater  than  our  present  ability  to 
produce,”  Justice  Byrnes  said: 

“We  need  to  curtail  all  unnecessary 
uses,  and  to  make  sure  all  waste  paper 
is  saved  for  the  Government  Salvage 
Drive.  The  shipment  of  bombs  and 
shells  depends  upon  paper  bands  and 
containers.  Aircraft  signals  2md  para¬ 
chute  flares  are  made  from  waste  pa- 
Dcr.  Rations,  blood  plasma,  medicines, 
buUets — all  find  their  way  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  in  paper  containers. 

Waste  Needed  at  PIdats 

“Waste  paper  is  desperately  needed 
by  the  nation’s  paper  mills.  Many 
mills  are  slowing  up.  Some  are  now 
operating  only  one  shift  where  a  few 
weeks  ago  they  were  working  24 
hours.  Last  week  one  ammunition 
plant  shut  down  completely  until  pa¬ 
per  could  be  diverted  to  it  in  order 
to  operate  again. 

“The  mills  are  using  up  waste  paper 
at  a  larger  rate  than  present  collec¬ 
tions.  Normally  paper  mills  could 
use  7,500,000  tons  per  year.  This  year 
we  shall  be  1,500,000  tons  short  of  our 
needed  supply  of  waste  paper,  at  the 
present  rate  of  collection,  ^,000  tons 
per  month.  Concurrently,  overall  pa¬ 
per  and  paperboard  shortage  will  be 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  tons. 

“Thus,  to  meet  the  demands  we  must 
curtail  all  unnecessary  use  and  then 
get  all  waste  paper  to  local  salvage 
committees  or  local  charitable  organi¬ 
zations  and  thence  to  the  mills  at  once. 
Every  scrap  of  paper  that  you  can 
save  and  turn  in  will  help.  Go  through 
your  home,  office  or  plant  now  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  use  and  get  out 
every  scrap  of  waste  paper  you  have. 
It  will  help  to  speed  victory.” 

■ 

W.  A.  WHITE  IMPROVED 

William  Allen  White,  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette  editor,  who  underwent  an 
operation  Oct.  20  at  the  Mayo  hospital 
in  Rochester,  Minn.,  left  the  hospital 
section  of  the  Kahler  Hotel  Nov.  IZ 
and  moved  into  a  hotel  room  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  convalescence. 


ICMA  URGES  PARERS  TO  RESIST  NEW  TAX  RULE 

IN  A  special  bulletin  dated  Nov.  11,  Lyle  W.  McFetridge,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  International  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  recommends  that 
newspaper  publishers  resist  payment  of  a  Social  Security  Tax  on  the  earnings 
of  carriers,  news  dealers,  haulers,  etc.,  as  recently  requested  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  “until  such  time  as  their  individual  contracts  and  operations 
have  had  a  hearing  before  the  highest  courts  in  the  land,  and  that  liability 
not  be  admitted  imtil  those  courts  so  decide.”  ’Hie  Treasury  has  asked  for 
such  payment  from  publishers  regardless  of  carriers’,  etc.,  contract  status  with 
the  newspaper.  “The  gist  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  through  its  chief  coimsel,  has  elected  to  say  that  we  cannot  make  a 
contract  with  an  individual  which  will  establish  an  independent  contractor 
relationship,”  Mr.  McFetridge  points  out. 
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-  Newspaper  Leaders  View  Future 
In  Missouri  School  Survey 
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A  CROSS-SECTION  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  leading  American  newspaper 
and  advertising  people  is  presented  in 
a  new  book,  “Journalism  in  Wartime.” 
With  32  contributions  under  famous 
names,  the  book,  edited  by  Dr.  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  is 
the  war  replacement  of  the  famous 
Journalism  Week  held  annually  at 
Columbia,  Mo.,  for  many  years.  All 
phases  of  the  field  are  covered,  with 
amazingly  little  duplication  of  ideas, 
as  the  summaries  which  follow  will 
indicate. 

Contents  of  “Journalism  in  War¬ 
time”  are  divided  into  several  general 
divisions,  including  the  general  pic¬ 
ture,  censorship,  the  battle  fronts, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  specialized  fields, 
special  problems,  the  public  and  the 
press,  and  post-war  reconstruction. 
Writers  have  been  assigned  definite 
topics  under  each  of  the  general  head¬ 
ings. 

John  Sorrells  Loads  Off 

John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  editor  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  leads 
off  the  volume  with  an  article  entitled 
aper  ;  The'  Newspaper  Goes  to  War.” 
vage  Sketching  in  the  broad  general  back¬ 
ground  of  newspaper  wartime  pub¬ 
lishing  problems,  Mr.  Sorrells  points 
out:  “In  peacetime,  the  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  newspaper  is  to  inform, 
to  enlighten,  to  illuminate.  In  war¬ 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  responsibility 
is  not  to  inform,  but  to  suppress,  to 
guard,  to  screen  information  of  the 
most  interesting  sort.  This  is  the  para¬ 
dox  confronting  us  at  the  present 
time.” 

He  comments  on  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  have  many  of  the  same  prob¬ 
lems,  common  to  all  industries  where 
the  factor  of  manpower  and  materials 
is  involved.  He  asserts  that  the 
American  newspap>er  “is  performing 
its  wartime  duties  brilliantly  and 
faithfully.”  Despite  self-imposed  re¬ 
strictions,  he  feels  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  is  still  “the  best  informed  public 
in  the  world.”  He  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  the  editor’s  job  “is  to 
let  our  people  know  the  score  at  all 
times — and  at  the  same  time  withhold 
from  the  enemy  information  as  to 
whether  the  next  pitch  will  be  a  fast 
ball  or  a  curve.” 

ASNE  President  Second 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star 
managing  editor  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  follows  with  a  “Report  from  the 
Home  Front.”  He  pays  tribute  to 
tbe  common  sense  practices  of  the 
Office  of  Censorship  under  Byron 
Price,  former  directing  news  head  of 
the  Associated  Press.  He  also  tells 
the  part  that  a  committee  of  the  ASNE 
had  in  drafting  the  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  code  under  which  the  American 
press  and  radio  function  during  war¬ 
time.  After  pointing  out  some  of  the 
- .  ,  absurdities  which  have  arisen  under 
code,  Mr.  Roberts  states: 

^  i.  i  point  not  to  forget  in  all 
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Annual  “Newspaper  Week"  Replaced  for 
War  by  Book  Which  Reflects  Stimulating 
Opinions  on  Press,  Radio  and  Advertising 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


print  nothing  that  might  be  of  any 
value  to  the  enemy,  even  though  they 
had  misgivings  as  to  whether  they 
were  pursuing  the  really  patriotic 
course.  Looking  back  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman  over  these  months,  I  find  that 
if  I  have  any  criticism  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  it  is  that  during  the  wasted 
months  and  months  on  rubber,  on  food, 
on  production,  while  Washington  was 
full  of  petty  feuds  and  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  of  its  own,  the  newspapers  did 
not  speak  out  more  loudly  and  more 
vehemently  than  they  did.  But  if  they 
failed  their  readers,  it  was  due  to  an 
excess  of  patriotism,  not  a  denial  of 
responsibility.  The  historian,  years 
hence,  looking  back  over  our  press 
during  war  times,  will,  I  am  sure, 
reach  the  conclusion  that  newspaper 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  on  the 
whole  was  profoundly  constructive; 
that  there  was  mighty  little  of  making 
a  story  just  to  make  a  sensation;  that 
the  newspapers  took  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  so  seriously  that  if  they  erred 
at  all,  it  was  on  the  side  of  not  raising 
as  much  hell  as  they  should  have 
raised.  A  comparison  of  the  press 
during  this  war  with  what  Lincoln 
faced  in  the  sixties  would  be  start¬ 
ling.” 

Kent  Cooper  Included 

Writing  on  “Newspaper  Statesman- 
■ship  for  Peace,”  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  proposed  after  the  last  war  that 
a  free  press  be  made  a  worldwide 
actuality  as  a  potent  force  for  peace, 
states: 

“I  suppose  I  can  be  forgiven  if  I 
have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  the 
American  press  can  do  to  eradicate  the 
causes  of  war.  Although  the  news¬ 
papers  have  invariably  editorialized  on 
the  causes  of  wars  and  the  proposals 
for  peace,  newsmen  have  not  been 
treaty  makers.  Nor  have  they  made 
demands. 

“It  has  seemed  to  me  that  at  the 
peace  conferences  all  business  inter¬ 
ests  have  had  their  representatives 
making  demands — except  the  press, 
whose  representatives  are  there  only 
as  reporters.  It  is  a  fact  that  never  at 
the  end  of  any  war  in  history  has  a 
united  effort  of  the  newspaper  men 
of  any  nation  demanded  that  a  peace 
treaty  contain  a  clause  ciffecting  any 
element  of  the  news  business. 

“An  experiment  in  that  direction  in 
connection  with  the  next  peace  treaty 
would,  therefore,  be  as  interesting  as 
it  would  be  novel. 

“Now,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
newsmen  will  sit  at  the  peace  tables. 
Around  these  tables  will  be,  as  always, 
politicians  and  soldiers  in  the  roles  of 
statesmen.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  poli¬ 
tician  or  soldier  can  have  any  better 
understanding  of  most  of  the  causes 
of  war  than  accomplished  newspaper¬ 
men  of  international  experience.  Cer¬ 
tainly  only  newsmen  have  competent 
knowledge  of  the  one  cause  of  war 
concerning  which  I  mean  to  be 
specific.” 

Like  most  Americans,  newspaper¬ 
men  at  home  have  usually  been  ab¬ 


sorbed  in  the  domestic  scene,  Mr. 
Cooper  points  out.  Twice  within  the 
lifetime  of  most  of  them  they  have 
had  their  stahis  changed  by  world 
wars.  The  first  time  they  enjoyed  an 
era  of  newspaper  prosperity.  “The 
second  time  they  are  seeing  their  ac¬ 
tivities  and  their  prosperity  curtailed,” 
he  continues.  “Not  one  of  them  knows 
what  tomorrow  may  bring.  All  of  them 
are  fearful.  They  wonder  whether, 
even  if  prosperity  returns  to  them, 
their  newspapers  will  suffer  restraints 
of  their  activities  and  their  expres¬ 
sions.” 

Need  for  Crusade 

If  any  other  business  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  such  a  situation  it  would 
do  something  about  it,  and  the  press 
would  give  advice  on  what  that  busi¬ 
ness  should  do,  the  AP  executive 
states.  Affected  itself,  and  groping 
blindly  for  security,  the  American 
press  could  well  afford  to  draw  favor¬ 
able  attention  upon  itself  through  a 
crusade  for  world  acceptance  of  the 
status  upon  which  it  has  been  built. 
He  continues: 

“World-wide  advocacy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  free  press  and  what  it  takes 
to  make  a  free  press  successful  would 
strengthen  the  standing  of  a  free  press 
in  the  U.S.  The  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  a  free  press  is  their  heritage. 
Thus  in  perilous  times  for  all,  the 
American  newspaper  institution  might 
bring  understanding  to  the  people  and 
at  the  same  time  lift  itself  out  of  its 
despair  by  endeavoring  to  attain  the 
extension  of  the  democratic  principle 
of  a  free  press. 

Newspaper  Statesmanship  Needed 

“I  maintain  that  it  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  appropriate  for  some  newspaper 
statesmanship  to  be  exerted  in  the 
next  peace  conference.  A  free  press 
is  but  one  of  the  things  it  should  de¬ 
mand.  It  should  take  as  its  premise 
the  fact  that  suppression  and  control 
of  the  press  by  governments  constitute 
a  prime  cause  of  war.” 

In  an  elaboration  of  his  written  con¬ 
tribution,  Mr.  Cooper  this  week  stated 
that  truthful  world  news  can  be  as¬ 
sured  only  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions: 

1.  Freedom  of  the  press  in  each 
country.  That  is  reaching  for  the 
millennium  and  will  not  be  attainable 
throughout  the  world  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  A  declaration  on  behalf  of 
it,  however,  would  pave  the  way  for 
future  development  and  meanwhile 
would  start  the  ferment  working. 

2.  Equality  of  access  by  press  agen¬ 
cies,  native  and  foreign,  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  other  news,  thus 
precluding  the  danger  of  a  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  and  subsidized  agency 
poisoning  or  throttling  the  flow  of 
news. 

3.  Equality  for  all  in  news  trans¬ 
mission  facilities. 

4.  If  not  a  penalty  for  distortion 
through  propaganda,  at  least  a  declara¬ 
tion  in  denunciation  of  that  form  of 
news  pre.sentation. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Dps  Moivps  Rpgxster  A-  Trihuvp  and 


at  the  time  he  wrote  his  article,  do¬ 
mestic  director  of  the  OWI,  discusses 
“The  Role  of  a  Free  Press.”  Mr. 
Cowles  takes  the  position  that  to  meet 
its  grave  responsibility  in  war,  the 
press  must  analyze  itself  “sincerely 
and  seek  intelligently  and  tirelessly 
to  do  more  and  better.”  Referring  to 
the  dignity  of  high  purpose  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  Mr.  Cowles  views 
newspajjers  as  a  “focus  of  institutions 
in  a  democracy.” 

Turning  to  the  traditional  cate¬ 
gories  of  reporting  (or  news)  and  in¬ 
terpretation  (or  editorial),  Mr.  Cowles 
compliments  the  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent^  asserting  they  have  proved 
themselves  “the  most  accurate  proph¬ 
ets  of  the  war.” 

Viewed  from  Watkiagtea 

Viewing  the  press  from  his  tempm- 
rary  post  in  Washington,  Mr.  Cowles 
remarks:  “Perhaps  only  a  bureaucrat 
can  really  appreciate  how  valuable 
are  the  analytical  and  supplementary 
stories  written  inde{)endently  by  the 
press  on  world  and  national  prob¬ 
lems.”  Yet  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  executive  is  not  content  for 
newsp>ap>ers  to  rest  on  their  laurels. 
He  points  out  that  the  real  story  of 
endeavor  and  accomplishment  in  this 
war  is  not  being  written  in  Washing¬ 
ton  or  on  Broadway;  “it  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  homes.” 

“This  means,”  he  continues,  “that  we 
must  learn  how  to  make  events  and 
subjects  previously  considered  rather 
dull  seem  as  dynamic  as  they  really 
are.”  Likewise,  he  e^lains,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  news,  the  need 
for  background  is  all  the  greater. 
“One  of  the  roles  of  the  press  is  to 
provide  backgroimd  on  a  myriad  of 
subjects  to  the  limit  of  its  knowledge 
and  skill  and  space,”  he  asserts.  By 
the  same  token,  he  adds,  the  variety 
and  richness  of  subjects  requires 
something  else  —  integration.  And, 
finally,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  or 
need  for  special  feature  articles.  From 
an  editorial  standpoint,  Mr.  Cowles 
believes  that  the  editorial  page  should 
not  be  heavy  and  undigestible,  but 
skillful  and  lively.  “The  newspaper 
and  particularly  the  editorial  page, 
.should,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
be  the  great  popularizer  of  complex 
subjects.” 

Section  on  Censorship 

Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Office 
of  (Tensorship  and  former  AP  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor,  leads  off  the  section 
on  censorship  with  an  article  on  “The 
American  Way.”  He  sketches  in  the 
background  surrounding  the  problem 
of  censorship  in  wartime  from  the 
Civil  War  days  down  to  the  present 
war  and  the  drafting  of  the  voluntary 
code,  which  he  points  out  does  not  in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  free  pre.ss  guarantee 
in  the  First  Amendment.  Taking  up 
the  seeming  incongruity  of  the  terms 
“censorship”  and  “free  press,”  Mr. 
Price  points  out  there  is  a  reasonable 
basis  for  distinction  here  as  there  is 
everywhere  else  in  law  and  practical 
government.  He  states: 

“No  one  would  contend,  for  instance, 
that  freedom  of  the  press  meant  a 
freedom  to  commit  libel  or  slander  or 
to  indulge  in  indecency  of  expression. 
When  it  is  examined  in  all  of  its  as¬ 
pects,  the  Constitutional  guarantee  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  to  expre.ss  opinion,  to  petition,  to 
criticize,  to  protest.  The  language  i>f 
the  Amendment  certainly  cannot  be 
reasonably  stretched  to  include  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  freedom  to  be  criminally  care¬ 
less  with  information  in  wartime,  or  to 
commit  treason,  which  is  expresw 
dealt  with  in  another  clause  oi 
the  Constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  the 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Chinigo,  INS/ 
John  Thompson 
Are  Decorated 

Former  Gets  Silver 
Star,  Chicago  Tribune 
Writer  the  Purple  Heart 


Two  war  correspondents  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  theater  of  war  were  recognized 
this  week  by  the  War  Department  for 


Michael  Chinigo  John  H.  Thompson 


outstanding  achievements  in  line  of 
duty  and  were  awarded  medals  for 
their  services. 

Michael  Chinigo,  International  News 
Service,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
for  “gallantry  in  action,”  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  17.  Chinigo  is  attached 
to  General  Mark  Clark’s  Fifth  Army 
in  Italy. 

John  H.  Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent,  was  awarded  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  for  his  leap  with  parachute 
troops  during  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
July  9.  Hurt  and  almost  captured, 
Thompson  nevertheless  got  to  a  sta¬ 
tion  where  he  typed  out  his  story. 

The  medal  was  pinned  on  Thomp¬ 
son’s  tunic  Nov.  17  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edward  E.  Bomar,  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Headquarters  Public  Relations 
staff,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  AP.  The  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  at  Allied  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Algiers. 

Chinigo  WoHndod 

Chinigo  landed  with  the  first  group 
of  assault  troops  on  the  shores  of 
Sicily  on  July  10,  was  wounded  and 
suffered  a  broken  arm,  but  despite  his 
injuries,  he  advanced  with  the  Allied 
troops,  questioned  prisoners  and  as¬ 
sisted  the  wounded. 

The  War  Department’s  citation  said 
that,  “Mr.  Chinigo’s  absolute  disregard 
for  personal  safety,  his  voluntary  ac¬ 
tions  and  willingness  to  be  of  service 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  re¬ 
flect  the  highest  credit  upon  himself 
and  his  profession.” 

The  citation  continues:  “Disregard¬ 
ing  his  personal  safety,  he  moved  with 
advanced  troops,  under  heavy  enemy 
fire,  interrogating  prisoners  as  they 
were  taken,  and  assisting  the  wounded. 

“Later,  he  accompanied  a  patrol 
which  entered  Palermo  in  advance  of 
the  occupation  of  our  troops,  con¬ 
tacted  the  chief  of  police  and  went 
with  him  to  inform  the  Italian  troops 
that  the  American  forces  had  taken 
the  city. 

Irovtry  Cited 

“Accompanying  a  patrol  on  another 
occasion,  he  entered  Messina  prior  to 
its  occupation.  Mr.  Chinigo’s  abso¬ 
lute  disregard  for  personal  safety,  his 
voluntary  actions  and  willingness  to 
be  of  service  above  and  beyond  any 
dtll  of  duty  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  himself  and  his  profession.” 

Chinigo  was  the  first  correspondent 
to  enter  Palermo. 

During  the  Sicilian  landing  he  was 
wounded  in  one  arm  by  a  fragment 
from  a  German  gun  and  later  the  same 
day  was  thrown  from  a  jeep  and  his 
other  arm  was  fractured.  Despite  his 


condition,  he  continued  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  troops,  giving  aid  to  the 
wounded.  A  fluent  speaker  of  Italian, 
Chinigo  aided  intelligence  officers  in 
questioning  captured  prisoners. 

While  at  the  front  during  the  Tu¬ 
nisian  campaign  he  was  twice  wounded 
by  shrapnel. 

Chinigo  is  the  second  correspondent 
to  receive  the  silver  star  in  the  present 
war.  Vern  Haughland,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  presented  the  award 
on  Oct.  1,  1942,  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  for  “Devotion  to  duty  and 
Fortitude,”  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

■ 

Replies  to  Tripp 
Statement  on 

Bankhead  Bill 

• 

The  following  reply  to  state¬ 
ments,  carried  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Nov.  13,  page  10,  by 
Frank  Tripp,  general  manager 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  has 
been  volunteered  by  Ralph 
Keller,  secretary  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association. 


Frank  Tripp’s  questions  regarding 
the  Bankhead  Bill  evidently  did  not 
dismay  the  Senate  ally  more  than 
anyone  else  reasoning  beyond  self- 
righteous  bombast.  But  for  the  sake 
of  the  record  and  in  the  interest  of 
many  honest,  patriotic  persons  who 
believe  in  the  measure,  they  should 
be  answered. 

1.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  newspapers 
responded  to  the  government’s  frantic 
plea.  Who  are  the  experts  who  say 
an  equal  job  can  be  done  at  less  than 
half  the  cost?  No  supporter  of  the 
Bankhead  measure  claims  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  government  advertising  and 
all  bow  to  that  extraordinary  degree 
of  expertness  which  leaps  with  agile 
precision  to  the  exact  percentage  of 
American  newspapers  which  ignored 
the  plea  of  a  war-tom  government. 

It  looks  like  in  his  eagerness  to  get 
from  a  prejudiced  assumption  to  an 
unwarranted  conclusion,  Mr.  Tripp 
tripped  himself  at  the  outset.  Nor 
has  any  promise  been  made  that  an 
equal  newspaper  job  can  be  done  at 
half  the  cost,  although  what  many  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  extravagant  and  wasteful 
methods  in  the  preparation  and  sale 
of  sponsored  advertising  coupled  with 
concentration  in  some  areas  and  pau¬ 
city  in  others  suggests  that  perhaps 
a  better  job  might  be  done  for  less. 

2.  What  is  a  community  and  what 
authority  says  this  is  efficient  division? 
Webster  and  Census  Bureau  both  de¬ 
fine  community  and  authority  for  di¬ 
viding  the  appropriation  on  that  basis 
is  the  desire  to  get  more  uniform 
coverage.  Mr.  Tripp  would  find  a  pre¬ 
cise  rule  for  dividing  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  in  profitable  demand. 

3.  How  does  the  bill  provide  for 
servicing  advertising?  Perhaps  some 
agency  that  does  business  with  Mr. 
Tripp’s  newspapers  would  explain  to 
him  the  “hokus  pocus”  of  administer¬ 
ing  an  advertising  campaign. 

4.  Shouldn’t  the  Treasury  also  obtain 
its  magazine,  radio  and  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  cash  on  the  line?  Why  not? 
Appropriations  to  build  artillery  do 
not  necessarily  preclude  funds  for 
sidearms. 

5.  Who  is  Solomon  to  decide  what 
those  appropriations  shall  be?  There 
is  no  pressing  demand  for  an  answer 
but  ample  business  precedent  and  re¬ 
liable  data  on  which  to  base  it. 

6.  When  those  bills  go  in,  will  news¬ 
papers  keep  their  traps  shut?  ^me 
traps  already  have  been  opened  un¬ 
necessarily  wide.  There  is  and  should 


be  no  agreement  to  refrain  from  dis¬ 
cussing  any  legislative  proposal  on  its 
merits. 

7.  Who  will  place  this  advertising  and 
what  is  the  formula  to  shut  out  poli¬ 
ticians?  Probably  the  same  type  of 
judgment  that  determines  the  number 
of  planes,  ships,  guns  with  which  to 
equip  our  fighting  forces,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  two-doUar  bills  and  six-cent 
stamps  to  make.  Of  what  government 
activity  could  not  the  same  question 
be  asked  by  anyone  with  a  prejudiced 
position  to  protect? 

8.  By  what  magic  can  the  Treasury 
lodalize  war  appeal?  That  really 
stumps  me.  I  thought  this  was  a  na¬ 
tional  war.  Anyway,  Treasury  has 
spent  considerably  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  mats  used  with  fair  results 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  government  might 
follow  a  method  by  which  business 
has  used  nationwide  advertising  to 
build  America’s  gigantic  production 
and  distribution  system. 

9.  When  sponsored  Treasury  adver¬ 
tising  goes  out  what  about  some  300 
papers  which  have  sold  ahead.  'The 
figure  is  fantastic.  Nearly  that  many 
newspapers  in  Minnesota  alone  have 
sold  sponsored  war  advertising  ahead 
and  not  an  advertiser  in  this  State 
will  welsh  on  his  contract.  Nor  does 
the  experience  of  either  Britain  or 
Canada  indicate  government  advertis¬ 
ing  curtails  business  support.  On  the 
contrary,  some  indication  that  govern¬ 
ment  actually  values  what  it  so  freely 
asks  probably  would  stimulate  spon¬ 
sored  advertising. 

10.  This  question  in  implication  and 
the  wording  is  unworthy  of  a  re¬ 
spected  executive  in  an  honored  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  an  indictment  of  the 
entire  Fourth  Estate  to  charge  the 
purchase  of  advertising  space  subsi¬ 
dizes  the  newspaper  or  corrupts  the 
purchaser. 

11.  If  business  and  government  are 
so  hopelessly  corrupt,  for  what  are  we 
fighting? 

12.  Use  of  newsprint  is  not  germane 
to  the  discussion. 

The  writer’s  closing  comment  that 
he  has  been  to  busy  to  think  about 
the  problem  hardly  needed  emphasis. 

Whatever  happens  to  government 
advertising,  probably  far  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  will  go 
right  on  helping  to  win  the  war  just 
as  though  every  one  of  them  were 
grazing  in  Mr.  Tripp’s  129-million- 
line  clover  field. 

RALPH  W.  KELLER,  Sec., 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association. 

N.  Y.  Ne’ws  Rims  Test 
Paper  at  High  Speed 

To  answer  the  query  whether  its 
experimental  unde-inked  and  de- 
inked  newsprint  would  successfully 
run  at  high  speed,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  Nov.  12  ran  the  remainder  of 
its  “ersatz”  rolls  on  a  high  speed  press 
at  a  speed  of  50,000  papers  per  hour 
and  there  were  no  paper  breaks  or 
other  trouble  of  any  kind  from  any 
of  the  rolls. 

Sheets  folded  into  several  thousand 
copies  of  the  Daily  News  regular  edi¬ 
tion  of  Nov.  13  were  off  rolls  con¬ 
taining  10%  imde-inked  paper,  20% 
unde-inked  paper,  and  45%  de-inked 
stock.  All  rolls  run  reacted  favorably 
to  the  high  speed  at  which  they  passed 
through  the  press. 

GRATEFUL  TO  FIREMEN 

As  a  token  of  his  appreciation  for 
the  prompt  action  of  firemen  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  a  blaze  in  the  wastepaper 
room  of  Ae  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiser  Building  recently,  R.  F.  Hud¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Advertiser,  has 
contributed  a  $100  check  to  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  Pension  Fund. 


144  Newsmen  at 
Conferences  in 
Atlantic  City 

United  Nations 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation 

Meetings  Well  Covered 

Atlantic  City,  Nov.  16— An  army 
of  144  newspapermen  covering  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  43  accredited  delegates  from 
as  many  nations  attending  the  session 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re-  ' 
habilitation  Administration  here  will 
file  an  estimated  1,500,000  words  be¬ 
fore  adjoimnment  tentatively  set  for 
Nov.  27. 

The  estimate  of  the  word  coverage 
of  the  history-making  parley  engaged 
in  the  task  of  formulating  a  plan  to 
feed  between  20,000,000  and  30,000,000 
people  in  war  devastated  lands  after 
their  liberation  was  made  by  William 
Moon,  Atlantic  City  manager  for  the 
Western  Union. 

Moon  based  the  figures  on  his  dis¬ 
closure  that  diming  the  first  four  days 
of  the  conference  a  total  of  a  quarter 
million  words  were  dispatched  to 
practically  every  comer  of  the  world. 

On  the  opening  day,  Nov.  10,  Moon 
said  his  “keys”  ticked  the  highest  vol¬ 
ume  of  words — 100,000  in  a  24-hour 
period. 

Facilities  for  handling  the  news  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  Western  Union  have  been 
arrang^  in  the  basement  of  the  Clar- 
idge  Hotel,  where  the  more  than  700 
delegates,  their  alternates  and  aides 
are  housed  and  where  sessions  are 
being  held.  There  are  18  sending  wires  I 
and  a  lobby  office  for  handling  domes- 1 
tic  communications  and  cablegrams.  I 

Seventeen  operators  with  five  more ' 
available  handle  the  tickers  and  there  \ 
are  direct  cable  connections  with  Lon- 1 
don,  Stockholm,  Sweden  and  Sidney,  I 
Australia.  The  Office  of  War  Informa-  [ 
tion  has  its  own  direct  circuit  to  its ' 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

It  was  disclosed  by  Mr.  Moon  that 
word  coverage  of  the  officially  desig¬ 
nated  UNNRA  is  50%  greater  than  that 
given  the  United  Nations  Food  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Hot  Springs,  and  that 
where  the  Hot  Springs  meeting  had 
seven  telegraphic  outlets,  this  gather¬ 
ing  has  17  in  all. 

As  host  to  the  newspapermen,  the 
United  States  is  providing  the  Coun¬ 
cil  with  a  temporary  Press  Secretariat. 
Robert  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Information,  Divi- , 
sion  of  the  Liberated  Areas,  Foreign . 
Economic  Administration,  heads  this 
group.  I 

Credentials  are  issued  by  Harold  E. ' 
Beckley,  superintendent  of  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery  in  Washington.  Press 
living  quarters  were  arranged  at  the 
Hotel  Madison  nearby. 

A  working  press  room  is  located  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Claridge  Hotel 
with  direct  entrance  to  the  street  and 
a  stairway  leading  to  the  Council 
Chamber.  A  press  conference  room 
is  established  in  the  hotel  lounge. 

Two  broadcasting  studios,  with  ad¬ 
joining  working  space  for  radio  cor¬ 
respondents,  are  established  on  the 
mezzanine  gallery  floor  in  the  Claridge. 

The  heaviest  load  on  the  news  wires 
occurred  during  the  opening  days  of 
the  meeting  with  the  election  of  for¬ 
mer  Governor  Herbert  Lehman,  of 
New  York,  as  Director  General  of  the 
UNNRA. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  press  and  radio 
have  had  the  daily  grind  of  their  cov¬ 
erage  broken  at  intervals  by  recep¬ 
tions  and  cocktail  parties  extended  b)' 
the  Under-Secretary  of  War  Dear 
Acheson,  permanent  chairman  of  the 
UNNRA,  the  hotel  management,  and 
other  groups. 
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HOME  FRONT  PROBLEMS  AND  JAP  PREVARICATION  SUBJECTS  OF  CARTOONS 


YOU  WIN.  TOJO!' 


OF  COURSE  THEY  WANT  WHATEVER 
JOHNNY  GETS 


CHAtiWON^ 

■  UAR, 


Dorman  H.  Smith  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 


Wm.  Summers  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Web  Brown  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


The  battle  for  Bougainville  is  being  gun  turret  blazed  over  my  head  and 
fought  under  perhaps  the  worst  con-  the  Zero  went  down, 
ditions  American  troops  have  encoim-  «i>d  had  enough,  but  Emerick  was 
tered  anywhere  in  a  war  fought  on  not  through.  He  streaked  through  a 
terrain  that  makes  nature  the  enemy  shy  black  with  anti-aircraft  smoke, 
of  both  sides,  Frank  Tremaine,  United  past  enemy  dive-bombers  screaming 
Press  correspondent,  cabled  Nov.  12.  downward,  looking  for  more  fight. 

“I  have  not  been  dry  for  a  single  The  fury  of  the  enemy  attack  died 
moment  since  I  splashed  ashore  from  down  in  about  two  hours,  and  we 

^  _ _  ®  Higgins  boat,”  he  wrote.  “It  rains  came  down  to  the  flight  deck.” 

By^tiie  U^T  of  almost  d^aUy.  j  At  Pearl  Harbor  Nov.  13,  Admiral 

Nimitz,  Commander  in 


War  Writers  Casualties 
Of  Japs  at  Bougainville 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  this  week  see  Palmer  alive  was  Sergeant  Link. 

were  in  the  thick  of  the  bloody  “I  was  about  15  feet  from  Palmer,” 

fighting  on  and  around  the  Pacific  Link  said.  “I  was  inching  along  the 

island  of  Bou-  _  _  ground  to  my  foxhole  outside  the  tent. 

gainville  as  U.  S.  Palmer  was  inside.  Eol..  -  .x  •  t  l  j  r  x  — 

land,  sea  and  air  '  tracer  bullets  from  our  own  anti-air-  mess  where  it  isn  t  churned  mto  a 

forces  continued  craft  guns,  I  saw  Palmer  on  his  bunk  quagmire  by  trucks  and  jeeps.  Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  annoimced 

to  mop  up  Japa-  Bt-m  j  leaning  up  on  one  elbow  and  holding  U.P.  Man  on  Torptdo  Plan*  a  new  Navy  policy  to  give  the  Ameri- 

nese  resistance.  I  up  the  tent  flap.  He  was  watching  the  On  board  an  American  aircraft  car-  can  public  a  more  complete  and  ac- 

FromBougain-  tracers.  rier  off  Rabaul,  Francis  McCarthy,  curate  picture  of  the  Pacific  war. 

ville  came  word  f  m  Bombs  Hit  UP.  staffer,  Nov.  11  cabled  that  he  had  In  a  directive  to  all  Pacific  Fleet  and 

that  Keith  “Jap  planes  had  been  coming  over  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest  sea-air  naval  shore  commanders.  Admiral 

Palmer,  37-year-  H  all  night  and  we  had  got  tired  of  get-  battles  of  the  Pacific  war  while  Nimitz  said  “projected  offensive  op- 

old  New  Zea-  ^  ting  out  of  our  bunks.  This  particular  strapped  in  a  torpedo-bomber.  erations”  provided  the  opportimity  to 

lander,  cor  re-  time  anti-aircraft  fire  was  so  close  and  Commander  Paul  E.  Emerick,  Me-  present  to  the  American  people  and 

spondent  for  the  gut  so  hot  that  I  had  a  feeling  some-  Carthy’s  pilot,  told  the  UP.  man  he  their  allies  “the  accomplishments  and 

Melbourne  Her-  thing  was  going  to  happen.  was  “a  damned  fool  for  wanting  to  needs  of  our  fighting  forces.” 

aid  in  Australia  Rembert  Jame$  “j  wanted  to  get  up  and  run  for  the  go,”  but  he  tucked  him  away  in  the  Catay  Abroad  Again 

and  Newsweek  foxhole  but  something  held  me  down,  tail  of  his  TGF  behind  his  radio  man  „  -n 

magazine,  was  killed  when  a  Jap  fear  I  guess.  Anyway,  a  mbment  and  turret  gunner.  He  ordered  all  commanders  to  pro¬ 
aerial  bomb  fell  10  yards  from  Marine  afterward,  the  bombs  fell  in  front  of  “We  were  climbing  between  1,000  . 

Corps  press  headquarters.  the  tent.  That  glimpse  I  had  of  feet  and  1,500  when  the  first  wave  of  information  and  physical  facilities 

Wounded  when  the  bomb  exploded  Palmer  silhouetted  by  tracers  was  the  Japanese  Aichi-99’s  made  a  dive-  accredited 

was  Rembert  James,  37,  Associated  last  time  anyone  saw  him  alive.”  bomber  attack,  followed  by  two  waves  ^  r 

Press  staffer,  who  was  hit  in  both  legs  Palmer,  married  and  the  father  of  of  torpedo  planes  and  a  fifth  wave  of  xi,„  ^ 

and  feet  and  suffered  abrasions  and  a  two  children,  formerly  was  a  feature  dive-bombers,”  McCarthy  wrote.  ®  racme  campaign, 

fractured  ear  drum.  writer  on  the  Melbourne  Herald  and  “Japanese  planes  began  plummeting  ,  correspon- 

PRO,  Artist  Hit  Sun.  He  left  his  desk  a  few  months  into  the  sea  all  around  us.  Then  the  o®nt,  last  week  was  aboard  a  destroyer 

Advised  to  return  home  to  recu-  ago  to  become  a  war  correspendent  torpedo  carriers  began  working  in  ®  British  flotilla  off  Dura^o, 

perate,  James  notified  his  office  that  for  Australian  p.m.  papers.  toward  our  flat-tops  and  sent  geysers  blow^afS^cJrmS^*  in 

he  nreferred  to  remain  in  the  area  James  went  into  foreign  service  of  water  soaring  above  one  of  them.  „  „  ...  'jermans  m  me 

so  he  could  get  back  to  covering  the  from  San  Francisco  last  April  and  re-  Emerick  put  us  into  a  dive  so  steep  cooperation  of  guer- 

war  as  soon  as  possible.  cently  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  that  I  braced  for  a  crash  into  the  sea.  ®  armies. 

Technical  Sergeant  Ted  C.  Link,  Solomons  action.  Prior  to  joining  the  “Then  I  saw  that  he  was  attempting  From  the  bridge  of  the  H.M.S.  Quil- 
Marine  Corps  combat  correspondent  San  Francisco  bureau,  he  served  as  to  nail  one  of  the  low-scurrying  tor-  Ham,  flagship  of  the  British  squadron, 
and  former  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editor  in  the  Los  Angeles  bureau.  A  pedo  craft.  Jenkins  poured  lead  into  Gorrell  watched  the  Axis-held  Al- 
reporter,  also  was  wounded.  native  of  Waxahachie,  Tex.,  he  at-  one  and  it  plunged  into  the  water.  We  banian  seaport  pounded  to  a  pulp  by 

James’  accompanied  Allied  invasion  tended  the  University  of  California  at  veered  sharply  and  started  climbing,  an  uninterrupted  naval  bombardment 
forces  in  the  Northern  Solomons  as  Los  Angeles  and  worked  on  numerous  Emerick  threw  the  torpedo  plane  into  made  possible  when  Albanian  gueril- 
they  struck  first  at  Treasury  Island,  California  and  Texas  papers  before  evasive  maneuvers  and  I  saw  that  a  las  slipped  into  German  coastal  bat- 
then  at  Choiseul  and  on  Nov,  1  at 
Bougainville. 

He  is  the  second  AP  war  correspon¬ 
dent  to  be  hit  by  fragments  of  Jap 
aerial  bombs  in  Ae  MacArthur-Hal- 
sey  theater.  William  F.  Boni,  since 
decorated  with  the  Purple  Heart,  was 
the  first. 

The  bomb  which  brought  about  the 
casualties  hit  the  war  correspondent’s 
hut  at  2: 30  a jn.  Nov.  7.  Captain  Pat¬ 
rick  O’Sheel,  Press  Relations  Officer, 
and  PFC  Paul  Ellsworth,  Marine 
Corps  artist,  also  were  injured. 

According  to  James,  the  last  man  to 


JAP  WARNINGS  GAG  GRIPSHOLM  REPATRIATES 

REPATRIATES  aboard  the  Gripsholm  which  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  Nov.  16 
for  the  UB.  have  a  great  fear  that  some  person  might  say  something  that 
will  get  back  to  Japan  by  radio  and  cause  the  Japanese  miltary  police  to  visit 
reprisals  on  the  heads  of  thousands  of  internees  left  behind  in  China,  the 
Philippines,  Japan  and  elsewhere,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  Nov.  16.  The  fears  are  based  on  definite  warnings  given 
by  Japanese  officials  as  the  repatriates  left  the  camps  for  embarkation,  the 
AP  dispatch  said,  citing  the  instance  of  S.  Kuroda,  commander  of  the  Santo 
Tomas  camp  at  Manila,  calling  attention  to  the  possibility  of  reprisals  against 
other  internees  in  the  event  any  repatriate  sensationalized  isolated  incidents 
that  Japanese  authorities  felt  were  exaggerated  or  imtrue. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


N.  Y.  Stores  Are 
Advertising  as 
Heavily  as  Ever 

Editor  &  Publisher  Survey 
Shows  They  Won't  Cut 
Linage  Until  Papers  Ask  It 

Despite  the  cuts  which  newspapers 
have  suffered  in  their  supply  of  news¬ 
print,  an  Editor  &  Publisher  survey  of 
ten  major  New  York  department 
stores  shows  that  retail  advertising 
has  not  been  reduced  either  by  re¬ 
quest  from  papers  or  by  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  stores  with 
minor  exceptions.  On  the  whole  the 
stores  intend  to  wait  until  the  news¬ 
papers  find  it  necessary  to  cut  gen¬ 
erally  before  making  any  reduction  or 
before  planning  how  they  will  handle 
the  space  alloted  to  them. 

Without  exception,  however,  the 
stores  surveyed  are  willing  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  any  way  with  whatever  the 
press  determines  to  do,  though  they 
do  hope  that  any  reduction  will  be 
made  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  give  each 
store  its  same  relative  competitive 
position  as  it  has  held  in  recent  years. 

Mrs.  Sara  Pennoyer  of  Bonwit- 
Teller  feels  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  plan  for  a  cut  without  knowing 
the  extent  and  ramifications  of  the 
cut.  She  points  out,  for  example,  that 
the  store  now  has  seniority  of  position 
in  Sunday  papers  based  on  large  lin¬ 
age  use,  and  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  papers  would  handle  this  one 
thing  would  have  great  bearing  upon 
whether,  assuming  the  cut  is  drastic, 
the  store  would  mainUin  frequency  of 
insertion  and  reduce  the  size  of  each 
ad  or  use  large  space  less  frequently. 

The  only  store  to  make  any  tenta¬ 
tive  plans  is  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  which  hopes  in  the  event  of 
a  cut  to  be  able  to  take  a  middle  road 
position  and  to  determine  each  week 
whether  the  ads  should  be  large  and 
few  or  many  and  small,  based  in  each 
case  on  the  amount  of  business  the 
store  wants  to  garner  that  week. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  reports  that  it 
has  made  a  slight  but  inconsistent  cut 
in  linage.  However,  this  was  not 
prompted  by  the  newsprint  shortage, 
and  the  store  feels  it  has  no  way  of 
determining  whether  t)r  not  the  re¬ 
duction  is  affecting  the  effective 
presentation  of  its  messages. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Goold,  acting  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Russeks,  spoke  plainly 
when  she  stated  that  if  the  store  felt 
it  could  get  its  message  across  as 
effectively  in  less  space,  it  would  al¬ 
ready  have  reduced  its  linage  use. 

Another  store  voiced  the  opinion 
that  increased  merchandise  shortage 
may  well  have  as  great  an  effect  on 
the  size  of  space  used  in  months  to 
come  as  the  possible  rationing  of  space 
by  newspapers  in  order  to  meet  the 
paper  shortage  problem. 

The  only  store  to  report  a  definite 
all  over  cut  in  linage  was  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  which  made  a  5%  reduction,  but 
not  because  of  the  paper  lack.  Lord  & 
Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a 
slight  linage  increase  but  makes  a 
practice  of  placing  only  one  ad  in  one 
paper  each  day  and  because  it  has  cut 
out  the  use  of  Sunday  papers  has  re¬ 
duced  advertising  costs  by  $11,000. 

In  addition  to  the  stores  mentioned 
above  those  surveyed  were  Gimbels, 
Bloomingdale’s,  B.  Altman  &  Co.  and 
Franklin  Simon. 

INCREASES  COL.  LENGTH 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
is  increasing  the  length  of  its  columns 
from  21  to  21%  inches,  making  avail¬ 
able  a  total  of  172  inches  per  page. 


NEW  RESEARCH  DEPT. 

Believing  that  the  post-war  period 
will  bring  changes  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing  William  Rob¬ 
inson,  advertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  created  a 
research  division  in  the  advertising 
department  with  the  express  purpose 
of  making  exploratory  studies  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  readership  and  other  pub¬ 
lishing  problems.  Eric  A.  Tomsette, 
formerly  with  Advertising  Age,  is  in 
charge  of  the  work,  which  is  getting 
under  way  this  week. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ALBERT  W.  HUMM  has  been  elected 

a  vice-president  of  Hixson-O’Don- 
nell  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Humm  has  been  associated  with  the 
firm  for  the  past  two  years,  in  charge 
of  the  Public  Utility  and  Home  Ap¬ 
pliance  accounts.  He  was  formerly 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Standard  Gas  Equipment 
Corp. 

Erwin  D.  Swann,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  copy  and  art  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  has  joined  the  New  >  ork  of¬ 
fice  of  Blackett-Sample-Hummert  as 
creative  head. 

Marvin  Green,  who  formerly  headed 
the  Chicago  adverti.sing  agency,  Mar¬ 
vin  Green,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  Buefien 
Co.,  Chicago  agency,  as  an  account 
executive,  handling  the  Crane  Co. 
account. 

Miss  Ruth  Hegcen,  until  recently  a 
radio  continuity  writer  for  the  Olm- 
stead-Hewitt  Advertising  Agency, 
Minneapolis,  has  arrived  in  England 
where  she  will  serve  as  a  Red  Cross 
staff  a.ssistant. 

Lowell  H.  Swenson,  Minneapolis 
advertising  man,  recently  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association  to  direct  an 
expanded  nationwide  program  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  civil  aviation,  and  will  take 
over  his  new  duties  in  Washington 
.Ian.  1.  He  has  been  associated  with 
the  Wm.  Bros.  Boiler  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co..  Minneapolis,  as  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  since 
1940. 

Joseph  Cesare.  for  13  years  with  the 
production  department  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  Hill  Advertising, 
Inc.  as  director  of  production  and  traf¬ 
fic.  effective  Nov.  15. 

Dale  Lindsey,  for  two  years  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  the  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Co.,  has  resigned  to  become 
a.'-sistant  to  the  president  of  Hill  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  effective  Nov.  15.  Miss 
Lind.sey  will  take  i.ver  account  execu¬ 
tive  duties  on  certain  Hill  accounts. 

Joseph  V.  Morris,  for  the  past  26 
years  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  production  department  staff 
of  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia  agency. 

Perry  R.  Thomas,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  office  of  Beaumont 
and  Hohman,  Inc.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  firm’s  Chicago  office.  He 
is  succeeded  in  Kansas  City  by  Leslie 
I.  Mayes,  who  joined  the  Beaumont 
and  Hohman  organization  a  year  ago 
after  seven  years  with  United  Air 
Lines.  The  Kansas  City  offices  are  now 
located  at  1016  N.  Baltimore  Avenue. 

George  Roche,  formerly  art  director 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Benton  &  Bowles 
and  Ted  Bates,  has  joined  Raymond 
Spector  Co.  in  the  same  capacity. 

John  M.  Gilmer,  previously  with 
McGraw-Hill,  has  become  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Criterion  Service. 

Robert  N.  D.  Arndt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vice-president  in 
charge  of  service  and  operations  of 


John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

EIlliott  V.  Bogert  has  left  the  staff 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
joined  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  in  that 
city,  as  director  of  merchandising. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


THE  TEXAS  CO.  is  resuming  its  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  in  newspapers 
using  1,500  and  1,000-line  space  to  tell 
Americans  what  individual  Japanese 
and  Germans  are  doing  and  denying 
themselves  to  “beat  you”  and  what 
we,  individually,  must  do  to  prevent 
that.  The  ads,  each  carrying  the  line, 
“When  the  Armistice  comes,  it  won’t 
be  asked  for  in  English,”  will  appear 
in  226  newspapers  in  about  100  cities 
in  the  next  two  months. 

A  new  series  of  advertisements, 
based  on  the  theme  “America  Paces 
the  Future,”  and  presenting  possible 
post-war  adaptations  of  new  inven¬ 
tions,  processes  and  ideas,  has  been 
instituted  by  the  Deutsch  &  Shea  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.  According  to 
Mr.  David  Marcus,  general  manager 
of  Deutsch  &  Shea,  the  campaign  was 
created  to  help  build  confidence  in 
post-war  America  by  emphasizing  in¬ 
dustry’s  ability  to  apply  “war”  inven¬ 
tions  to  peace-time  uses.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  series  will,  in  some  measure, 
combat  the  growing  tendency  among 
workers  to  try  to  “get  back  into  peace¬ 
time  industry  on  the  ground  floor.” 
By  stressing  the  continuity  between 
war  processes  and  peace-time  appli¬ 
cations,  Deutsch  &  Shea  feels  labor 
stability  can  be  promoted. 

Stressing  the  copy  theme  of  “Food 
No.  1  for  Victory,”  the  Food  Industry 
Committee  of  Michigan  is  currently 
running  a  series  of  ads  in  the  three 
Detroit  newspapers.  The  advertising 
accentuates  the  importance  of  the  food 
industry  and  the  men  and  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  The  copy,  prepared  by 
Simons- Michelson  Co.,  Detroit,  is  also 
designed  to  recruit  new  workers  for 
the  industry. 

The  Wittliff  Brothers.  Fruit  In¬ 
dustries,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  has  scheduled 
a  series  of  advertisements  on  Aris- 
locrat  Brandy,  which  started  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  Nov.  15.  The  sched¬ 
uled  of  weekly  insertions  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  winter  season. 

Mystic  Laboratories,  Inc.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Home  Products,  Inc., 
is  starting  a  campaign  in  New  York 
newspapers  for  its  hand  cream.  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Gumbinner  is  the  agency. 

Smith  Bros.,  maker  of  cough  drops, 
has  begun  a  campaign  in  approxi¬ 
mately  200  newspapers  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  until  March,  1944.  About  35  in¬ 
sertions,  all  product-selling  copy,  will 
appear.  In  addition  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  national  and  farm  periodicals, 
radio  chain  break  announcements  and 
newspaper  supplement  sections  will 
be  used.  J.  D.  Tarchcr,  Inc.,  Ls  the 
agency. 

The  Kolynos  Co.,  export  agent  for 
the  associated  companies  of  American 
Home  Products  Corp.  announces  the 
appointment  of  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co., 
Inc.  as  export  advertising  agent  for  the 
proprietary  and  cosmetic  divisions  of 
American  Home  Products  Corp.  This 
appointment  covers  all  territories  ex¬ 
cept  the  several  countries  where 
A.H.P.  has  established  local  companies. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  and  radio  station 
WLS  in  Chicago  took  full-page  news¬ 
paper  space  this  week  to  explain  the 
Middle  West  to  the  East  and  sell  the 
two  media  for  reaching  14  million 
persons  in  “Lincoln  Land — where  city 
dweller  and  country  folk  think  and 
talk  the  same  language.” 

E.  H.  Ahrens,  hotel  trade  publisher. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Egan  Heads  NAEA 
Plan  Committee 

James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  appointed  to  head  the  five-man 
committee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  which  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  central  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  promotional  material  on 
retail  advertising.  The  organization,  to 
be  called  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Council,  was  established  at  the  Octo¬ 
ber  convention  of  the  NAEA  (E&P 
Oct.  16,  p.  11). 

The  council,  which  will  serve  in  the ) 
retail  field  much  as  the  ANPA  Bureau 
of  Advertising  does  in  the  national, 
will  conduct  research,  public  relations 
with  retail  groups  and  promotional 
activities  on  behalf  of  newspapers  in 
the  field. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
are:  Don  M.  Bernard,  Washington  | 
Post;  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  Dayton  News: 

J.  T.  Griscom,  Nashville  Banner  and 
Tennessean;  and  William  R.  Robinson. 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Press. 

Warns  Late  Ad  Copy 
May  Not  Get  In 

Under  a  schedule  of  a  fixed  number 
of  pages  for  given  publication  days 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  as  a  paper 
conservation  system,  advertisers  in  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  Re¬ 
publican  and  Sunday  Republican  have 
been  warned  that  “late  copy  may  mean 
there  may  not  be  space.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  new  system 
“means  we  will  be  allowed  a  certain  : 
number  of  pages  per  day  and  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances  go  over  this 
schedule,”  a  letter  from  James  H. 
Darcey,  general  manager  of  the  three  ' 
newspapers  said  in  part: 

“We  are  determined  to  operate  ) 
strictly  within  the  spirit  of  the  present  [ 
necessary  restrictions — and  we  are  ■ 
equally  determined  to  maintain,  for 
your  profitable  use,  the  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence  and  high  reader  confidence 
of  these  newspapers. 

“With  this  in  mind  it  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  your  advance 
copy  must  arrive  in  our  office  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance.” 

Harold  Allen  Heads 
New  England  Admen 

Harold  C.  Allen  of  the  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executive  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  Nov.  9. 
succeeding  Charles  J.  O’Connor  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day.  William 
F.  Hallisey  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise-Times,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Harold  Manzer  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Charles  J.  O’Connor,  the  retiring 
president,  was  elected  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  as  were  the  following: 

Hugh  Carter,  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Eagle;  Max  Ryder,  Springfield  News¬ 
papers;  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  and  David  R.  Daniel. 
Hartford  Times. 

■ 

ON  BUREAU  COMMITTEE 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  of  Paul  Block 
&  Associates,  New  York  and  A.  J.  Irvin, 
of  Conklin  &  Woodward,  Chicago, 
have  become  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Mr.  Moloney  succeeds 
Harry  C.  Griffith  as  the  representative  .p, 
on  the  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  New  _ 
York,  while  Mr.  Irvin  similarly  sue-  ^ 
ceeds  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers  as  representa-  jq, 
five  of  the  Newspaper  Representatives  | 
Association  of  Chicago.  |  It 
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McNutt  Eases 
Controls  to  Urge 
Pulpwood  Cutting 

Encourages  Agricultural 
Labor  to  Oii-Season  Work 
At  Logging  Operations 

Washington,  Nov.  15 — Easing  of 

manpower  controls  to  encourage 
agricultural  labor  to  engage  in  pulp- 
wood  cutting  and  lumbering,  has  been 
announced  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion. 

McNutt  coupled  his  pronouncement 
with  an  appeal  to  farmers  and  their 
helpers  to  give  all  the  off-season  time 
they  can  spare  to  that  type  of  work, 
explaining:  “There  is  an  urgent  need 
for  more  than  20,000  workers  for  log¬ 
ging  operations  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  for  a  large  number  of 
additional  workers  in  sawmills.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Plains 
States,  every  state  in  the  Union  has  a 
major  logging  and  sawmill  operation 
desperately  in  need  of  manpower.” 

Affect  U.S.E.S. 

Changes  in  manpower  control  made 
by  Chairman  McNutt  affect  operations 
both  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  of  Selective  Service  Head¬ 
quarters.  Under  the  new  plan,  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  permitted  to  transfer  to 
pulpwood  cutting  and  lumbering 
without  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
availability.  After  a  six-weeks  period, 
requests  for  extensions  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer  instead 
of  the  worker,  and  should  be  directed 
to  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers  of  mili¬ 
tary  ages,  18  to  44  years,  inclusive, 
still  must  obtain  approval  from  their 
local  Selective  Service  Boards  but, 
McNutt  explained,  under  the  instruc¬ 
tions  sent  to  local  board  such  off¬ 
season  transfers  will  readily  be  ap¬ 
proved  for  periods  up  to  four  months. 
During  such  periods  the  registrant 
will  automatically  be  continued  in  his 
deferred  classification  under  the  Tyd- 
ings  Amendment  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act 

Pointing  up  the  problem.  Chairman 
McNutt  said: 

“Manifestly,  logging  and  sawmill 
products  are  vitally  necessary  to  the 
war  effort.  Lumber  must  be  provided 
for  essential  construction,  for  air¬ 
planes  and  ships,  for  crates  and  con¬ 
tainers  used  in  shipment  of  war  ma¬ 
terials.  Wood  pulp  is  required  for 
munitions,  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  for  war  material  containers  and 
for  paper  products. 

Urges  Farmers  to  Respeed 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  farmers  all 
over  the  country  will  respond  to  this 
urgent  need  and  devote  their  off¬ 
season  time  to  these  industries.  It  is 
to  encourage  them  to  do  so  that  we 
have  thus  revised  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  and  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  regulations. 

“Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  off¬ 
season  on  the  farms,  it  is  necessary 
that  response  be  prompt.  Any  farmer 
or  farm  worker  who  does  not  have 
ready  access  to  logging  and  sawmill 
operations  is  urged  to  communicate 
with  the  USES  Office  in  his  com¬ 
munity  for  information  where  the 
nearest  of  such  operations  is  located.” 

DROPS  8-COLUMN  LINE 

In  a  further  effort  to  conserve  news¬ 
print,  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Telegraph  has  abandoned  the  eight- 
column  date  line  at  the  top  of  its  in¬ 
side  pages  for  one  of  two  columns  in¬ 
dent^  at  the  top  of  the  outside  two 
columns. 


PENICILLIN  BOY  WELL 

The  Detroit  Times  “penicillin  boy” 
has  completely  recovered  and  has  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  The  boy, 
Johnny  Bridges,  battled  a  mysterious 
infection  for  22  days  after  having  been 
bitten  by  a  dog.  The  Times  and  Dr. 
Milton  J.  Robb  interceded  with  the 
armed  forces  to  get  quantities  of  the 
miracle  drug  which  saved  his  life. 

■ 

McCormick 
Gives  Land 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  has 
given  Northwestern  University  the 
property  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
East  Chestnut  St.  and  DeWitt  PI.  in 
Chicago,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  President  Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder 
of  Northwestern.  Col.  McCormick’s 
gift  is  not  restricted  for  the  use  of  any 
school  or  division  of  the  university, 
but  is  “for  the  general  educational 
objects  and  purposes  of  Northwestern 
University.” 

This  is  the  second  gift  of  real  estate 
by  Col.  McCormick  to  Northwestern 
in  the  last  three  years.  In  1940  he 
gave  the  university  the  property  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  Shore 
Drive  and  Pearson  St.  The  terms  of 
this  gift  provided  that  the  property  be 
used  to  establish  the  “Irving  S.  Cutter 
Fund  for  Medical  Research.”  Dr. 
Cutter,  former  dean  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  medical  school,  is  now  health 
editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Col.  McCormick,  through  the  Trib- 
tme,  has  also  made  annual  gifts  of  $12,- 
500  to  Northwestern’s  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  ever  since  the  school 
was  established  in  1921.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  Northwestern’s  law  school, 
class  of  1906. 

■ 

Set  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
For  Salvage  Drive 

Tuesday,  Dec.  7,  anniversary  of  the 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Har^r,  has 
been  set  by  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publisher’s  Association  and  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  salvage  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  reclamation  of  waste  paper, 
cardboard  and  paper  products. 

Civilian  defense  units  throughout 
the  State,  together  with  other  volxm- 
teer  groups,  are  asked  to  go  to  work 
in  their  respective  coimties,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  men  from  those  counties 
who  have  been  killed,  wounded  or 
are  missing  in  action,  to  complete  a 
roundup  of  scrap  metals  and  paper. 

“A  great  offensive  on  the  European 
continent  is  planned,”  says  the  joint 
announcement  of  the  campaign  man¬ 
agers,  “and  in  the  Pacific  our  armed 
forces  are  beginning  a  new  drive  in 
an  effort  to  win  back  the  territory 


INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 

During  the  first  10  months  of  1943, 
The  Sun  had  the  largest  volume  of 
Industrial  advertising,  the  largest 
gain,  and  the  largest  percentage 
gain,  of  any  New  York  evening 
newspaper. 


Sri)e  ^nn 

N«w  York 


taken  from  ourselves  and  our  Allies 
by  the  enemy.  These  great  offensives 
in  a  drive  for  victory  will  mean 
greater  losses  of  our  boys.  It  will  mean 
greater  efforts  and  greater  sacrifices 
on  the  home  front.” 

■ 

Paper's  Mon.  Edition 
Carries  No  Display 

For  the  duration  of  the  newsprint 
shortage  the  Mimai  (Fla.)  Herald 
will  appear  on  Mondays  with  no  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  however,  will  be  retained  because 
the  paper  feels  it  is  “a  vital  public 
service  in  the  lives  of  thousands.”  In 
addition,  no  cut  has  been  made  in  the 
features  and  departments,  and  while 
the  news,  in  some  cases,  is  more  con¬ 
cise,  none  has  been  eliminated. 

Th  first  “Victory  Edition”  was  minus 
1,300-column  inches  of  display  adver¬ 
tising,  but  had  five  pages  of  classified 
advertising  and  seven  full  pages  of 
news,  features  and  comics.  On  other 
days  the  regular  editions  will  appear. 

41  Printers  Strike 
For  Closed  Shop 

Lewiston,  Me.,  Nov.  18 — The  entire 
composing  room  force  of  41  of  the 
Lewiston  Daily  Sun  and  Lewiston 
Evening  Journal  struck  Nov.  10  for  a 
closed  shop.  From  8  to  14-page  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  issued  regularly  since 
then,  composing  room  work  being 
done  mainly  by  employes  in  other 
departments  of  the  papers.  The  Sun 
and  the  Journal  are  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  same  company.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  agreed  to  consider  an 
increase  in  wages  but  decline  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  closed  shop. 


Senator  Truman  ' 
Sees  Danger  in  i 

Gov't  Paid  Ads 

I 

Alluding  to  the  “dangers  and  dif-| 
ficulties”  inherent  in  attempting  tot 
have  the  government  use  paid  adver-| 
tising  to  promote  the  war  effort.  Sen¬ 
ator  Harry  S.  Truman  of  Missouri  told 
members  of  the  Central  Council  of  thei 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  that  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  job) 
it  has  already  done  on  a  voluntary' j 
basis,  in  addressing  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  council  in  Chicago,  Nov.  11.  | 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Senator 
Truman,  chairman  of  the  special  Sen-j 
ate  investigation  committee,  warned 
that  many  corporations  engaged  in 
war  production  have  been  permitted 
to  charge  advertising  as  a  “reasonable” 
expense  on  their  income  tax  reports 
to  an  extent  they  have  exceeded  “dis¬ 
tinct  limits”  and  have  done  too  much 
“blue  sky”  advertising.  He  urged  the 
advertising  industry  to  make  certain 
every  piece  of  advertising  carries  “a 
real  and  an  honest  message  to  the 
public.” 

“Good  advertising  in  war  times,”  he 
declared  “is  that  which  renders  a  ser¬ 
vice,  not  alone  to  the  companies’  im¬ 
mediate  self-interest,  but  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers — past,  present  and  future. 
There  are  some  notable  examples 
where  advertisers  have  adopted  some 
appropriate  government  campaign  or 
war  theme,  and  I  am  told  that  this 
has  been  productive  of  the  best  results 
for  the  companies,  and  their  products, 
for  industry  and  for  the  nation.” 


NEA  BUDGETS  n 

0. 
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Was  Right! 

It’s  truer  today  than  ever  before  .  .  . 

and  NEA’s  3  BIG  Budgets 
certainly  agree  with  the  old 
adage! 

EVERY  ITEM  in  an  NEA  package  can  be  play¬ 
ed  up  to  greater  advantage  .  .  .  fills  a  definite 
reader  demand  .  .  .  cements  solid  circulation, 
hence: 

NO  WASTE! 

EVERY  CORNER  of  the  globe  is  covered  by 
NEA  writers  and  cameramen  to  insure  editors 
the  finest  in  facts  and  diversity  of  material, 
thus: 

NO  WANT! 


★  CHOOSE  NEA  —  USE  NEA  * 

NOTE:  You  still  have  time  to  order  NEA’s  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  Anniversary  Supplement  ...  12  tabloid-siie  pages 
in  mat  form— 1200  W.  Third  St,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

_ NEA  SERVICE,  lnc._-. 


OR  NOVEMBER  2  0,  1943 
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The  Post-Gazette  had  its  first 
experience  with  Whiskey  Taxes 


The  famous  Whiskey  Insurrection  of  1794  was 
started  by  an  angry  mob.  “What!  A  Federal  Excise 
Tax  on  Whiskey?  No — we  won’t  pay!  Down  with 
the  Government.  We’ll  fight!’’  These  rebellious 
sentiments  spread  quickly  throughout  western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette — then  almost  a  decade  old 
— rallied  immediately  to  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Government.  “If  every  man  would  speak  out  bis 
real  sentiments,’’  the  publisher  wrote.  “Few  would 
approve  this  opposition  to  the  laws.  The  Insurrec¬ 
tion  cannot  be  supported  without  a  separation  from 


the  United  States — a  thing  that  could  not  be 
effected,  and  if  it  could,  it  would  ruin  the  Western 
Country.’’  It  was  an  unpopular  comment — risky  for 
the  newspaper  to  make  in  those  turbulent  days.  It 
probably  worried  the  circulation  manager — if  there 
was  one.  But  it  was  right,  and  needed  to  be  said. 

By  such  integrity — through  the  years — the  Post- 
Gazette  has  earned  the  confidence  of  five  generations 
of  Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylvania  families. 
There  is  no  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  this 
confidence — yet  it  is  of  extreme  importance  in 
judging  media  merit. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  AngtUs  •  Portland 
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V-Mail  Edition 

THE  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  is  going 
overseas  by  the  10,000's — packaged 
in  a  12-page,  7  x  9V4  format  popularly 
called  the  “V-Mail  edition.”  Good 
angel  who  thus  enables  men  overseas 
to  get  their  home  town  paper  several 
weeks  after  publication  is  the  L.  S. 
Donaldson  Company,  one  of  Min¬ 
neapolis’  leading  department  stores. 

Reduced  by  a  photo-offset  process, 
the  “V-Mail”  Star- Journal  retains 
page  1,  the  local  news  page,  picture, 
sports  and  comic  pages,  and  any  others 
packed  with  local  news.  Each  Mon¬ 
day’s  paper  is  thus  squeezed  into 
capsule  form,  ready  for  gratis  dis¬ 
tribution  every  Wednesday  from  the 
Donaldson  service  men’s  canteen.  The 
10,000  vanish  within  four  to  six  hours 
after  they  appear,  complete  with  en¬ 
velope  for  mailing. 

Fifty  copies  are  now  sent  back  to 
their  birthplace,  the  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  plant,  where  weekly  they  are 
mailed  to  former  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  employes  now  in  service. 

Weather  in  Rhyme 

THE  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  has  hit 
on  a  new  and  attractive  feature,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  daily  weather  fore¬ 
cast. 

As  restrictions  on  weather  forecast 
news  came  on,  for  military  reasons, 
the  Post  started  enlivening  its  little 
weather  box,  carried  in  the  left-hand 
dog  ear  on  the  front  page,  by  convert¬ 
ing  it  to  rhyme.  Spencer  Murphy,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  editorial  writer,  did 
the  stint. 

The  weather  immediately  attracted 
new  attention  from  old  weather  news 
addicts,  and  new  followers  who  had 
never  before  been  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  weather  news.  Murphy’s 
rhymes  quickly  became  a  bright  spot 
in  the  paper. 

A  few  random  samples  of  how  this 
new  slant  on  the  weather  was  handled 
follow: 

Of  all  tiK  nidiitli'^ 

September’s  Itest 
Kxcept  for  colds 
In  head  and  cliest 

We  are  Koiiig  to  h.ive 
More  Fahrenheit 
As  time  goes  by 
Until  Sunday  night 

Warmer  Sunday 
Monday  warmer; 

The  latter,  you  see 
Is  like  the  former 

No  lower  readings 
Are  now  in  sight. 

But  skies  may  weep 
Sometime  tonight 

Pleasantlt  warm 
Or  a  trine  lietter. 

And  very  unlikely 
To  get  any  wetter 

The  weather  forcast 
Is  for  status  quo 
Plus  expected  trouble 
From  where  storms  grow 

Victozy  Garden  Classes 

INDOOR  and  outdoor  classes  in  Vic¬ 
tory  Gardening  for  amateurs,  di¬ 
rected  by  a  professional  horticultur¬ 
ist,  are  being  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  an  effort  to  encour¬ 
age  winter  gardens  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  newspaper  maintains  its 
own  model  garden  where  practical 
demonstrations  are  held.  Classes  are 
held  at  selected  high  schools  for  a 
total  of  five  each  week  and  are  of¬ 
fered  without  charge.  Tlie  course 
runs  10  weeks  and  is  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education.  The  Times  also  sponsors 
a  radio  program  for  gardeners  every 
Saturday  evening  over  Station  KMPC. 


WRITE  SONG 

John  G.  Dickson,  .state  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and 
Hugh  M.  Sykes,  a  member  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  staff  of  the  Observer,  to¬ 
gether  with  Mrs.  Sykes,  have  written 
a  new  song,  called  “Victory."  It’s  a 
war  song.  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Syke.s 
wrote  the  words,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sykes  wrote  the  music.  The  song 
has  been  brought  out  on  sheet  music 
by  Nordyke  Publishing  Company  of 
Hollywood. 

Shott  “Tak^A 

ERNIE  PYLE  had  ‘tea  with  Mrs. 

Roosevelt  this  week  and  in  his  col¬ 
umn  Nov.  16,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
event,  he  reported: 

“Finally  we  got  off  onto  column 
writing,  and  how  long  it  takes  each  of 
us.  Ordinarily  Mrs.  Roosevelt  dic¬ 
tates  hers  at  the  end  of  the  day,  in 
about  half  an  hour.  I  told  her  it  took 
me  half  a  day  to  write  a  column,  and 
she  said,  “Yes,  but  you  write  a  much 
better  column  than  I  do!”  Since  it  is 
bad  taste  to  dispute  the  opinion  of 
the  First  Lady.  I  just  spluttered  into 
my  tea.” 

■ 

EVEN  the  make-up  man  of  the  es¬ 
teemed  Neiv  York  Sun  (issue  of 
Nov.  15)  sometimes  goes  wrong.  A 
filler  read: 

Toothless  Fish 

A  total  of  2,000  Victory  ships  is 
expected  to  be  produced  in  Amer¬ 
ican  shipyards  in  194.1. 

■ 

TRIM  YOUR  Stories  to  the  Bone  De¬ 
partment  went  into  action  in  this 
INS  dispatch  received  by  the  San 
Diego  ((Tal.)  Union: 

“Santa  Maria.  Cal. — Two  fliers  were 


about  to  make  a  landing  on  the  Santa 
Maria  Army  Air  Field. 

“Names  are  withheld  pending  noti¬ 
fication  of  next  of  kin.” 

PCS  OF  ODT 
NOW  IS  TTS 
OF  DPOLT 

PERHAPS  it  would  have  been  simpler 
for  the  editors  of  Motor  Transporta¬ 
tion,  trade  publication  for  the  inter¬ 
mountain  and  western  motor  trans¬ 
port  industry,  not  to  attempt  to  explain 
the  above  headline,  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine. 

The  explanation  was  that  “the  pe¬ 
troleum  carriers’  section.  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Transportation  (division  of 
motor  transport)  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  and  supplanted  by  the  ‘tank 
truck  section,  division  of  petroleum 
and  other  liquid  transport’  (Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  division  of 
motor  transport).” 

■ 

PRESSMEN  must  be  scarce  in  Dallas 
as  evidenced  by  this  classified  ad  in 
the  Dallas  News,  Nov.  14. 

\\  .W'rKI)  Kelly  and  joI»  pro^'nian.  Wages 
50c  ti»  $5  per  hour,  according  to  ability,  ('old 
lieer  all  day;  free  cigars  and  cigarettes;  free 
Innclies  iluring  four  iS  niinute  rest  periotK. 
All  work  easy — long  runs,  mostly  black  and 
white.  Hoss  does  all  heavy  lifting  and  wash- 
ups  and  is  a  very  kind  oM  gentleman-  -gives 
MO  orders  and  olTers  no  suggestions — never 
ciiinplains  about  spoiled  work.  (lEORCiE 
WAIJ.Kk  I'KJ.NTING  CO..  Dallas. 

DROP  THANKSGIVING 

For  the  first  time  in  11  years,  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  Nov.  25,  will  break 
its  practice  of  publishing  every  day 
throughout  the  year  except  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day.  The  step  was  taken,  James 
H.  Darcey,  general  manager,  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  conserving 
newsprint.  In  1932,  the  Republican 
suspended  publication  on  Labor  Day. 


WANT  TO  KNOW  THE  AGE,  SEX, 
READING  AND  BUYING  HABITS 
OF  BROOKLYN  SHOPPERS? 


Send  for  this  Impartial  Survey! 


IF  YOU  DESIRE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  ROOK  .  .  .  Writ*  t* 

ED.  KENNELLY,  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
W«  •mpley  no  national  rnprasantativas 

*Fael.Flnd«n  AuwlatM.  Me. 


New  York  Post  75  WEST  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  6 


surveys 

are 


for  more  tkan 
50  years 
the  San 
Francisco 
EiaRiner 
has  keen 
the  leading 
newspaper 

in  its  field  i 


w, 


here  do  beoble  pet  most  of  their  information 


about  what’s  happening  today  on  the  far-flung 
battlefronts  and  what  happened  last  night  at  the 
local  church  supper  .  .  .  about  the  new  tax  pro¬ 
posals  in  Washington  and  the  wedding  of  the 
local  Mayor’s  daughter  .  .  .  about  the  exploits  of 
Eisenhower,  Clark,  MacArthur  and  the  exploits 
of  the  local  boys  in  uniform  .  .  .  about  the  latest 
rationing  rules  and  the  prospects  of  the  local 
high  school  team  .  .  .  about  the  national  maneu¬ 
vers  for  the  next  Presidential  election  and  the 


local  race  for  county  clerk 


about  foreign 


ministers’  meetings  in  Moscow  and  P.-T.A. 
meetings  around  the  corner  .  .  .  about  murder 
trials  in  the  Bahamas  and  divorce  suits  in  the 
local  court  house  .  .  .  about  theatres  and  movies 
and  concerts  and  society  and  s|Xirts  .  .  .  about 
the  wartime  accomplishments  of  industrial  firms 
and  the  wartime  offerings  of  hnal  stores? 

Where  do  feople  j/ft  most  of  their  information?  And 
isn’t  that  the  best  place  to  keep  people  informed 
of  your  products,  your  services,  your  wartime 
activities,  your  postwar  plans? 


Thu  advertismenf  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A..  is  published  by  The  Chicago  Sun  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers 
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Chi.  City  Editor 
Gets  Scoop 
On  Day  Off 

Muloy  of  City  News 
Bureau  Tracks  Down 
Sensational  Story 

Chicago,  Nov.  16 — Larry  Mulay,  city 
editor  of  the  City  News  Bureau,  was 
supposed  to  have  had  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday  off,  but  a  tip  from  a 
friendly  public  official  sent  him  on  the 
trail  of  a  sensational  story,  involving 
the  altering  of  Cook  County  Hospital 
records  to  make  the  apparent  suicide 
of  the  secretary  of  a  prominent  Chi¬ 
cago  doctor  appear  a  natural  death. 

Mulay  worked  on  the  sto^  single 
handed  from  Saturday  morning  until 
midnight  before  he  was  able  to  bulle¬ 
tin  Chicago  Sunday  papers  and  follow 
through  with  a  complete  story,  which 
made  the  late  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Times  and  Chicago 
Herald- American  and  also  furnished 
the  Associated  Press  with  a  clean 
beat.  Mulay  doubled  in  brass  in 
cracking  the  story,  doing  a  thorough 
investigating  job  before  notifying 
Coroner  A.  L.  Brodie,  and  then  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  angle  of  the  in¬ 
volved  story  concerning  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  death  of  Miss  Marjorie  Tyler,  28- 
year-old  secretary  to  Dr.  Raymond  W. 
McNealy,  chief  surgeon  at  Wesley 
Memorial  Hospital  and  chief  of  the 
County  hospital  staff. 

Had  Vague  Tip 

The  city  editor  of  the  City  News 
Bureau  started  with  a  vague  tip  that 
“a  Miss  Tyler,  connected  with  a  promi¬ 
nent  doctor  had  died  and  the  cause 
given  was  that  of  heart  disease.”  After 
getting  the  inside  history  of  the  case, 
Mulay  learned  that  the  girl's  body 
had  already  been  embalmed  and  was 
about  to  be  shipped  to  Plano,  Ill.,  the 
girl’s  home  town.  He  also  learned  by 
telephoning  her  father  that  her  mother 
v/as  in  Chicago.  He  later  learned  that 
Dr.  Victor  G.  Lands,  resident  physi¬ 
cian  at  Wesley  Memorial  hospital,  had 
taken  the  girl  to  County  hospital, 
although  the  girl’s  apartment,  where 
she  was  found,  was  just  across  the 
street  from  Wesley  Memorial.  Mulay 
also  discovered  that  the  internes’  rec¬ 
ords  at  County  hospital  had  been 
forged,  changing  the  report  from  gas 
poisoning  to  heart  disease. 

Meanwhile,  Mulay  was  endeavoring 
to  reach  Coroner  Brodie  Saturday 
afternoon.  He  finally  located  the  coro¬ 
ner,  who  was  taking  a  steam  bath. 
After  giving  him  the  highlights  of  the 
case,  Mulay  went  to  the  girl’s  apart¬ 
ment  and  found  that  the  lock  on  the 
door  had  been  forced  ojien  and  that 
a  padlock  had  been  placed  on  the 
outside.  He  questioned  occcupants  of 
the  building  and  learned  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  Miss  Tyler’s 
absence. 

Although  unable  to  delay  shipment 
of  the  body  to  Plano.  Mulay  and 
Coroner  Brodie  arranged  with  the 
co.'oner  in  Kendall  County  to  have 
two  Chicago  physicians  go  to  Plano 
for  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body.  Coroner  Brodie  began  ques¬ 
tioning  witnesses  late  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  based  on  evidence  turned  over 
to  him  by  Mulay.  At  this  point  Mulay 
became  the  reporter  on  the  exclusive 
story  he  had  uncovered.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  midnight.  Dr.  Lands  admitted  that 
Miss  Tyler  had  been  the  victim  of  gas 
poisoning  and  that  he  had  found  her 
lying  over  a  gas  stove  with  the  jet 
open.  He  also  admitted  altering  the 
records  at  the  County  hospital,  after 
the  internes  there  charged  their  signa¬ 
tures  had  been  forged  to  the  report. 


FO 


Mulay  broke  the  story  in  time  for 
three  Chicago  Sunday  papers  to  re¬ 
plate  and  carry  two  column  front¬ 
page  stories  in  their  late  editions.  ’The 
story  was  also  furnished  the  AP  as 
an  exclusive.  Mulay  finished  his  story 
about  3:30  Sunday  morning.  His  feat 
in  breaking  the  story  duplicated  his 
scoop  while  a  police  reporter  for  the 
City  News  Bureau  18  years  ago  when 
he  cracked  the  story  on  the  escape  by 
“Terrible  Tommy”  O’Connor  from  the 
county  jail  on  ffie  eve  of  his  execu¬ 
tion.  That  story  also  broke  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  Mulay  handled  all 
the  details  by  phone  and  later  went  to 
the  office  and  wrote  a  64-page  recap 
of  the  story.  Mulay  has  been  with 
the  City  News  Bureau  for  24  years, 
the  last  12  as  city  editor. 

Today,  the  Herald-American  began 
publication  of  Miss  Tyler’s  diary,  en¬ 
titled  “Me,”  an  autobiography  which 
she  wrote  as  a  school  thesis  while  at¬ 
tending  Northwestern  University.  The 
diary  is  copyrighted  by  the  Herald- 
American  and  Varsity  Press. 

■ 

Pyjamas  Help  Get 
Tule  Lake  Story  Out 

Knowing  when  to  wear  his  pyjamas 
enabled  Nick  Bourne,  of  the  United 
Press  San  Francisco  bureau  to  get 
an  eye-witness  report  of  the  Army’s 
taking  over  of  the  Tule  Lake  camp 
after  the  hostile  Japanese  interned 
there  mutinied  and  held  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  camp  administration  as 
hostages. 

From  Klamath  Falls,  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station  to  Tule  Lake,  Bourne  got 
a  ride  in  a  car  to  the  camp  and  was 
invited  to  stay  overnight.  He  was 
awakened  by  the  rumble  of  tanks  and 
armored  cars  and  the  tread  of  troops 
moving  in.  He  took  one  look  and, 
still  in  his  pyjamas,  slipped  out  of  the 
camp  before  sentries  closed  all  exits. 
From  the  town  of  Tule  Lake,  two 
miles  away,  he  telephoned  his  story 
to  San  Francisco,  l^en  he  returned 
to  camp  the  military  guards  refused 
at  first  to  admit  him.  But  he  offered 
his  pyjamas  as  an  argument  of  his 
residency.  It  won,  and  Bourne  re¬ 
entered  to  get  the  rest  of  the  facts  and 
clean  up  the  story. 

■ 

File  Appraisal  of 
C.  F.  Kelly  Estate 

Kxcluding  $215,000  in  life  insurance 
payable  to  his  widow,  Cornelius  F. 
Kelly,  newspaper  publisher  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Kelly-Smith  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  for  48  news¬ 
papers,  left  a  net  estate  of  $206,354.04 
when  he  died  April  16,  1938,  according 
to  an  inheritance  tax  appraisal  of  his 
property,  made  by  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission,  filed  this  week  with  Surrogate 
Charles  D.  Millard  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Under  his  will,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister,  John  T.,  Daniel  J.,  and  Sarah  C. 
Kelly,  receive  each  $50  a  week  for  life. 

Elizabeth  R.  Kelly,  widow,  of  90 
Larchmont  avenue,  Larchmont,  N.  Y., 
was  left  all  personal  effects  and  chat¬ 
tels,  plus  realty  at  Springfield,  Vt., 
absolutely,  and  a  life  interest  in  one- 
seventh  of  the  residue,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  then  equally  among  their  six 
daughters. 

The  six  daughters,  Margaret  K., 
Elizabeth  K.,  Catherine  K.,  Frances  K., 
Mary  C.,  and  Joan  K.  Kelly,  receive 
each  one-seventh  of  the  residue  for 
life,  with  the  principal  then  to  their 
descendants. 

Frank  W.  Miller  of  Kelly-Smith  Co., 
the  City  Bank  Farmers’  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  22  William  street,  and  the 
testator’s  widow  are  the  executors  of 
the  estate,  the  gross  value  of  which 
amounted  to  $266,024.58,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following: 

Stocks  and  bonds,  $152,083.48,  which 


included  bonds  of  Perth  Amboy  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  $18,000,  with  dividends, 
$27;  124  shares  of  Fall  River  Herald 
News,  $21,306;  495  shares  of  Kelly- 
Smith  Company,  Inc.,  $82,496.70;  share 
of  stock  of  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
News,  $139.67;  cash,  notes,  etc.,  $10,- 
386.99;  miscellaneous,  $9,125.41;  and 
property  set  aside  for  the  six  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  are  to  receive  the  income  for 
life,  with  the  principal  then  to  their 
descendants,  $94,428.00. 

The  $94,428.00  trust  fund  represents 
five  shares  of  Birmingham  News  Com¬ 
pany,  530  shares  of  Kelly-Smith  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  9,876  shares  of  Fall  River 
Herald  News,  and  912  shares  of  Perth 
Amboy  Evening  News. 

■ 

Negroes  Ask  Right  to 
Press  Galleries 

Washington,  Nov.  14 — Demand  for 
admission  of  Negro  reporters  to  White 
House  press  conferences  and  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Congressional  Press 
Galleries  was  made  today  as  a  two- 
day  convention  of  the  Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  ended. 

Gallery  membership  applications  are 
voted  upon  by  a  committee  of  corre¬ 
spondents.  Membership  in  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Association  en¬ 
titles  correspondents  to  attend  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  President.  Many 
applications  have  been  rejected  be¬ 
cause  the  applicant  was  not  a  full¬ 
time  newspaper  employe,  or  did  not 
work  for  a  daily  newspaper  or  weekly 
news  magazine — qualifications  set  by 
both  journalistic  groups. 

’The  conference  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  40  newspapers. 
President  John  Sengstacke,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Defender,  said.  He 
headed  the  committee  presenting  the 
resolutions  at  the  White  House.  Press 
Secretary  Stephen  Early  met  the 
group  but  no  commitments  were  made. 

Protest  also  was  made  against  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Navy  to  enlist  Negro 
WA'VES. 

■ 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Paper 
Discovered  Dog  Story 

Nation-wide  interest  was  aroused 
last  week  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  and 
his  dying  dog,  after  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  wire  services  and  radio  a  story 
concerning  the  plight  of  Pvt.  Franklin 
L.  Higgins  which  it  featured  on  page  1. 

“Tipper,”  Times-Union  pet  col¬ 
umnist,  developed  the  touching  story 
after  visiting  the  soldier’s  home  and 
the  dog.  The  resulting  publicity  paved 
the  way  for  the  Red  Cross  to  ar¬ 
range  a  furlough  so  the  soldier  might 
visit  his  17-year-old  former  com¬ 
panion. 

The  story,  which  received  a  big 
play  in  papers  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  three  days,  was  one  of  the 
top-notch  human  interest  stories  of 
the  year.  Climax  was  the  reunion  of 
the  soldier,  and  the  dog  that  had  been 
his  companion  since  he  was  five,  which 
was  arranged  by  “Tipper,”  as  pho¬ 
tographers  snapped  pictures  and 
cameramen  ground  away. 

JAMES  S.  CaIrOLAN 

James  S.  Carolan,  52,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man,  head  of  the  society,  amuse¬ 
ments  and  obituary  copy  desk  of  the 
New  York  Times  since  1935,  died  Nov. 
16  in  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Med¬ 
ical  Center,  New  York,  after  an  illness 
of  two  months.  He  formerly  was  a 
sports  writer  and  publicity  man.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  also  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a 
number  of  years  after  leaving  the 
law  school  Mr.  Carolan  served  the 
Press,  the  Public  Ledger  and  Inquirer 
in  Philadelphia. 


Newsprint  Shipments 
Down  10%  lor  10  Mos. 

Total  North  American  newsprint 
production  for  the  month  of  October 
dropped  to  347,229  tons,  a  decrease  of 
30,365  tons  from  figures  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  although  Canadian 
production  and  shipments  showed  an 
increase  over  September  figures  to 
259,336  tons  and  261,594  tons,  respec¬ 
tively,  according  to  figures  released 
by  Ae  News  Print  Service  Bureau. 
Of  the  total  newsprint  production,  the 
United  States  produced  63,470  tons, 
shipping  63,209,  and  Newfoundland 
produced  24,423  tons. 

Figures  released  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1943  show  a  de¬ 
crease  of  382,544  tons  or  10.3%  below 
the  first  ten  months  of  1942.  Canadian 
mills’  tonnage  dropped  7.6%  or  204,996 
tons,  U.S.  mills  15.8%  or  126,715  tons, 
and  Newfoundland  mills  21.4%  or 
50,833  tons. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  the  end 
of  October  were  61,133  tons  at  Cana¬ 
dians  mills  and  14,808  tons  at  U.S. 
mills,  making  a  total  of  75,941  tons, 
compared  with  77,938  tons  at  the  end 
of  September  and  106,575  tons  at  the 
end  of  October,  1942. 

■ 

Reynolds  May  Enter 
Newspaper  Work 

Washington,  Nov.  17— Decision  of 
Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds  of  North 
Carolina,  to  retire  when  his  current 
term  ends  next  year  has  set  in  circula¬ 
tion  a  rumor  that  he  may  enter  the 
newspaper  business  as  an  executive  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Senator  Reynolds  has  declined  to 
comment  on  the  report  that  he  will 
enter  actively  into  the  management  of 
the  properties  of  his  20-year-old  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  when  distribution  becomes 
mandatory  under  the  terms  of  a  trust 
covering  the  Enquirer.  Mrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds  is  the  granddaughter  of  John  R. 
McLean  who  died  27  years  ago  leav¬ 
ing  the  Washington  Post  to  his  son, 
Edward  B.  McLean,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
son  and  his  heirs. 

Despite  the  Senator’s  reticence,  the 
report  is  not  being  taken  lightly  here, 
largely  because  the  original  story  was 
written  by  Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  reliable 
correspondent  for  a  string  of  southern 
newspapers  and  long-time  friend  of 
the  Senator. 

CHECKS  TO  SERVICEMEN 

To  each  of  its  109  employes  in  the 
armed  services  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  has  mailed  Christmas  checks 
for  $25.  This  is  the  second  year  that 
this  newspaper  has  sent  such  a  holi¬ 
day  gift  to  its  personnel  in  fighting 
uniforms. 
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THE  POWER  OF  PRESSTIGE 

STAGES  AN  ANIMAL  ACT  THAT  TAKES  172  ENCORES 


1*  IF  GAS  RATIONING  prevents  kids  visiting  the  zoo,  let's  take  the 
zoo  to  the  kids.  And  so  The  Press,  acting  as  co-sponsors  with  other 
civic  organizations,  got  its  artist,  Jim  Herron,  to  design  an  animal¬ 
carrying  auto-trailer  that  was  as  gaily  decorated  as  a  circus  wagon. 


2*  TO  PLAYGROUNDS  in  Cleveland  went  this  menagerie  on  wheels, 
with  as  many  as  four  neighborhoocls  visited  in  a  single  day.  Goggle- 
eyed  youngsters  listened  attentively  while  the  ringmaster -lecturer 
told  rib-tickling  tales  about  tbe  two  dozen  animals. 


3»  HIT  OF  THE  SHOW  was  letting  the  delighted  onlookers  hol»l  and 
pet  Patricia  the  penguin,  Reddy  the  baby  fox  and  other  members 
of  the  cast.  Throughout  the  vacation  perio<l  this  traveling  z<k>  gave 
172  performances  and  played  to  an  audience  of  some  250, (X)0. 


★  ★  ★ 

ITS  NOT  A  MATTER  of  passing  the  hat  for  a  puff  that  The  Press  is 
the  first  to  be  called  upon  when  some  worthy  civic  job  must  be  done. 

From  long  experience,  Clevelanders  have  learned  that  when  The 
Press  gets  behind  a  traveling  zoo,  a  Victory  Garden  Harvest  Festival 
or  a  hot  political  issue,  the  whole  city  rallies  to  the  cause. 

In  fact.  The  Press  has  bell-weathered  so  many  worth-while  activities 
for  Cleveland  that  a  word  has  been  coined  to  describe  its  influence. 
Presstige  is  that  word;  and  it  means  not  only  power  to  do  goo<l, 
but  power  to  move  goo<ls. 

• 

The  zoo  is  not  the  only  thinfi  that's  traveling,  in  Clevelantl. 

So  fast  is  the  circulation  of  The  Press  moving  that  it  is 
now  the  largest  in  its  history-  Tivo-thirds  of  it  is  home 
delivertHl,  Um.  All  of  it  adds  up  to  a  mighty  force  when 
put  l)ehind  anv  mtrth-while  idea,  pnnlnct  or  service. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER  If 


Ask  Papers  to  Cooperate 
In  Waste  Paper  Drive 

Friendly  Sends  Plea  to  All  Publishers 
.  .  .  Announces  Committees  .  .  .  Manual  of 
Suggestions,  Ad  Drive  Being  Prepared 


A  PLEA  to  all  newspaper  publishers 

to  cooperate  in  the  nationwide  waste 
paper  drive,  requested  of  the  press  last 
week  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  was  is¬ 
sued  this  week  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Committee  for  the  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr.  Friendly  said: 

“I  am  confident  the  newspapers  will, 
as  they  did  with  ‘Scrap  Metal’  and 
are  now  doing  with  ‘Pulpwood,’  turn 
in  a  remarkable  record  on  this  Waste 
Paper  Campaign.  The  waste  poper 
problem  is  difficult  and  complicated. 
Waste  paper  cannot  be  stored  in  the 
open  and  is  a  fire  hazard.  Therefore, 
we  only  want  to  start  this  campaign 
when  we  feel  we  have  all  facilities  co¬ 
ordinated  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  drive  .  •  .  such  as  connections  with 
the  WPB  Local  Salvage  Committees, 
the  waste  paper  dealers  in  all  cities, 
etc. 

“Likewise  we  are  anxious  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  every  newspaper 
prior  to  the  start  of  this  drive  a  ‘Man¬ 
ual  of  Suggestions’  which  will  answer 
as  many  questions  as  possible  and 
which  will  facilitate  their  local  pro¬ 
gram.  At  present  we  are  preparing 
this  Manual  which  will  be  complete 
with  plans  successfully  used  by  some 
cities.  It  should  be  in  your  hands 
within  a  week.” 

The  Newspaper  Committee  ap¬ 


pointed  by  ANPA  President  Linwood 
I.  Noyes  follows: 

O.  G.  Andrews,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day,  president.  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association;  Elbert  M. 
Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune;  George  C. 
Diggers,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  pres¬ 
ident,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  J.  D,  Gortatow- 
sky,  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Also  Albert  S.  Hardy,  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  News,  president.  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association;  Frank  G.  Huntress, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
News;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers;  A.  W.  Norton,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Herbert  Ponting, 
Detroit  News;  Joseph  E.  Bidder,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Also  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  president,  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News;  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers,  chair¬ 
man  of  Allied  Newspaper  Council; 
L.  M.  White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 
president,  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  W.  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
president,  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

The  executive  committee  consists 
of  Mr.  Friendly,  Tom  Cathcart,  This 
Week  magazine;  H.  B.  Fairchild,  New 
York  Sun;  and  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager  of  the  ANPA. 


Bankhead  Bill 
Cut  in  Half 

continued  from  page  7 

made  on  the  basis  of  discounts  to 
the  government  when  discounts  are 
granted  by  the  newspaper  to  any 
other  space  purchaser. 

Presenting  the  arguments  of  the 
conunittee  majority  to  the  Senate, 
Senator  Bankhead  went  immediately 
to  the  objection  that  a  newspaper  sub¬ 
sidy  is  involved  and  charged  that  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  have  seized  upon 
a  catchword  to  bring  reproach  upon 
the  plan  for  government  advertising. 

9Me*««  NEA  QMettieiiNaire 

He  reached  out  for  support  of  Sen¬ 
ators  friendly  to  their  home-state 
merchants  by  reciting  the  results  of 
the  NEA  questionnaire  showing  that 
local  advertisers  are  complaining 
against  the  periodic  “squeeze”  for 
sponsorship  of  bond  advertising  copy. 
And  the  Alabaman  accepted  the  issue 
of  “big  papers  vs.  little  papers”  by 
the  point  blank  assertion  that  the 
criticism  of  the  former  group  springs 
not  so  much  from  fear  of  dangerous 
subsidy  as  from  the  fact  that  “they’re 
getting  rich  out  of  the  existing 
method.” 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  pay  for  advertising  space.  Sen¬ 
ator  Bankhead  said,  recalling  that  the 
War  and  Navy  departments  have  con¬ 
ducted  large  scale  recruiting  cam¬ 
paigns  using  newspaper  space.  Legal 
advertising,  he  added,  is  commonplace 
in  newspapers  everywhere,  with  the 


greatly  concerned  at  the  percentage 
of  bond  redemptions  reported  each 
month,  a  substantial  part  of  which  is 
reported  from  the  post  offices  in  the 
smaller  communities.  The  residents 
of  those  communities,  he  said,  have 
not  been  reached  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  persuasive  on  the  need  for 
buying  and  retaining  bonds.  With 
one-half  the  appropriation  directed  to 
newspapers  in  Ae  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  a  needed  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation  could  be  waged,  he  pointed  out. 

Throughout  the  hearings  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Senator’s  presenta¬ 
tion,  emphasis  has  been  solely  on  the 
selling  angle.  The  possibility  of  rising 
the  copy  to  urge  holders  that  they 
should  not  turn  in  their  bonds  for 
cash  had  not  been  touched  upon 
previously. 

Objections  of  Morgenthou 

Touching  upon  the  written  objec¬ 
tions  of  Treasury  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau.  Senator  Bankhead  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  fear 
expressed  is  that  paid  advertising  will 
result  in  a  decrease  in  sponsored  copy. 
He  quoted  from  a  letter  signed  by  Dr. 
W.  C.  Clark,  in  charge  of  Canadian 
bond  campaigns,  who  said  the  Domin¬ 
ion’s  experience  had  been  the  exact 
opposite — locally  sponsored  advertis¬ 
ing  increased  after  the  government 
entered  the  field.  Dr.  Clark  explained: 

“Direct  government  advertising,  with 
definite  and  spaced  insertion  dates 
during  a  campaign,  provides  an  im¬ 
petus  that  is  the  basis  of  a  tremendous 
drive  for  sponsored  advertising  by 
publishers  of  dailies,  weeklies,  and 
other  media.” 

A  question  whether  enactment  of 
the  bill  might  encourage  owners  of 
billboards,  radio,  foreign  language 
newspapers,  and  other  media  to  seek 
similar  treatment,  was  put  by  Senator 
Francis  Maloney  of  Connecticut.  Sen¬ 


national,  state,  or  local  governments 
paying  the  bills. 

The  sponsor  of  the  legislation  ap¬ 
peared  anxious  to  erase  from  his  col¬ 
leagues’  minds  the  suggestion  that 
subsidy  is  involved  and  he  returned 
to  that  subject  several  times  during 
his  formal  presentation,  once  to  de¬ 
clare  that  it  would  be  “a  contemptible 
insult”  to  offer  to  purchase  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  press  at  any  price, 
more  so  at  the  pittance  any  single 
paper  could  expect  out  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  appropriation. 

No  Subsidy  from  Butinust 

“Business  isn’t  subsidizing  the  press 
or  playing  Santa  Claus,”  he  reminded 
after  a  recitation  of  figures  contained 
in  the  advertising  budgets  of  large 
companies. 

Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark  of 
Missouri,  interrupted  at  one  point  to 
ask  whether  the  existing  system  does 
not  involve  a  real,  if  hidden,  subsidy; 
if  the  fact  that  a  large  advertiser  can 
deduct  up  to  90%  of  the  cost  of  his 
copy  when  he  files  his  federal  tax  re¬ 
turn,  is  not  in  fact  a  payment  by 
taxpayers  for  copy  placed  by  private 
interests. 

Senator  Bankhead  emphatically 
agreed. 

Senator  Clark  next  inquired  of  the 
Alabaman  whether  he  had  ever  heard 
complaint  made  that  the  policy  of  a 
newspaper  was  being  purchased  when 
the  Army  or  Navy  ran  peacetime  re¬ 
cruiting  advertisements.  Such  appre¬ 
hension  had  never  been  expressed 
within  his  hearing.  Senator  Bankhead 
replied. 

The  Alabaman  member  obviously 
scored  an  important  point  when  he 
told  fellow  members  the  Treasury  is 


ator  Bankhead  replied  he  has  found 
no  reason  to  go  into  media  other  than 
newspapers  at  this  point. 

The  matter  of  agency  fees  was  de¬ 
bated  at  some  length  by  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenburg,  former  Michi¬ 
gan  publisher,  and  the  Alabama  mem¬ 
ber.  Vandenburg  insisted  that  pur¬ 
chase  of  space  at  “the  prevailing 
published  rate”  contemplates  a  IS^o 
agency  commission,  amounting  in  this 
instance  to  several  million  dollars. 
The  discussion  was  drawn  out,  due  to 
Senator  Bankhead’s  admitted  un¬ 
familiarity  with  the  advertising  agency 
system.  Senator  George  D.  Aiken  of 
Vermont  intervened  at  last  to  suggest 
that  Vandenburg  was  correct. 

“Of  course,  I  am  correct,”  Vanden¬ 
burg  added  with  some  exasperation. 
“I  have  not  been  in  the  business  for 
more  than  30  years  for  nothing!” 

The  Michigan  member  sought  to 
make  clear  that  the  copy  should  be 
purchased  at  15%  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  published  rate  if  agency  com¬ 
mission  is  not  involved,  and  he  asked 
that  the  bill  be  so  amended. 

Rep.  Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri, 
author  of  the  House  version  of  the 
Bankhead  Bill,  has  announced  he  will 
endeavor  to  have  the  original  amounts 
restored  in  the  House. 

The  opposition’s  spearhead,  it  de¬ 
veloped  early,  was  to  be  Senator  John 
H.  Overton  of  Louisiana.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Treasury,  OWI,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  War  Production 
Board,  War  Manpower  Commission, 
and  Office  of  Price  Administration 
were  not  supporting  the  legislation. 
Praising  the  work  done  up  to  now  in 
bond  promotion,  he  lashed  out; 

“So  far  as  I  know,  this  bill  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  harsh  note  in  this  other¬ 
wise  splendid  effort.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  a  venal  voice  has  been  raised 
in  behalf  of  patriotism.” 


WHAT  of  POSTWAR? 

Do  you  agree  with  agrieultural  experts  that  there’ll  he  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pent-up  demand  for  farm  machinery  after  the  war? 
Then  you  know  that  Rock  Island-Moline  will  be  a  fertile  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  postwar  sales  plans! 

Also,  since  90%  of  Moline-Rock  Island’s  present  industry  was 
in  operation  before  the  war,  this  is  not  a  skyrocketed  war  mar¬ 
ket  that  will  shrink  disastrously  when  industry  converts  itseK 
back  to  peacetime  production. 

So  you  can  count  on  the  Rock  Island-Moline  market  to  bear 
fruit  in  both  your  present  and  postwar  sales  plans.  Naturally, 
you’ll  want  to  consider  these  result-getting,  right-at-home  news¬ 
papers  .  .  . 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  DISPATCH 
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it  easier  to  buy  . . . 

and  you  make  it  easier  to  sell — and  sell  more  .  .  .  The  national 
advertiser  wants  national  coverage,  buys  blocs  rather  than  piecemeal 
or  patchwork.  The  newspaper  network  is  a  natural . . .  Metropolitan 
Group  puts  newspaper  space  on  a  par  with  magazines  and  broad¬ 
casting  . . .  For  the  advertiser,  Metropolitan  Group  makes  a  unit 
package  of  color  comics  and  gravure  in  forty-one  major  markets 

and  major  newspapers . . .  with  more  than  15,000,000  circulation, 
more  concentrated  coverage  than  any  single  medium,  flexibility,  low 
cost  ...  a  good  buy,  easy  to  buy,  with  one  sale,  one  order,  one  bill! 
. . .  For  the  publisher.  Metropolitan  Group  is  a  missionary.  Every 
Group  sale  acknowledges  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Every  Group  advertiser  experiences  the  effects  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  becomes  a  better  prospect.  Group  selling  makes  converts 
where  single  paper  selling  can’t!  Learn  more  about  .  .  . 

IMetropolitan  Group 

.  ..the  first  national  newspaper  network 

Comic  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  I>aler 
Detroit  News  •  New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democra  i 
Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States  •  Omaha  World-Herald 
Providence  Journal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  .Antonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  &.  Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  metro  pacific:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  Angeles  Times 
Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spiokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

New  York:  220  E.nst  42nd  Street  •  Chicago:  Tribune  Tower  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Building  •  San  Francisco:  i  55  Montgomery  Street 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


who  recently  appointed  Hill  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  to  handle  all  advertising 
and  promotion,  ran  a  half-page  ad 
recently  to  explain  to  the  public  “what 
hotels  are  up  against  today.”  This 
follows  the  trend  for  restaurants  and 
hotels  to  use  advertising  to  explain 
shortages,  lack  of  service,  etc.,  and  to 
urge  customer  cooperation. 

John  W.  Loveton,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  Duane  Hotel,  New  York,  effective 
now,  and  will  use  newspapers. 

A  special  campaign  built  around  the 
war  poster  collecting  fad  is  announced 
by  Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co. 
Fifty  of  the  most  outstanding  war 
posters  have  been  reduced  to  minia¬ 
ture  size,  and  will  be  given  away  at 
Associated  stations.  Hie  idea  is  being 
promoted  through  a  series  of  1,000- 
line  advertisements  in  metropolitan 
newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
24  sheet  posters.  Buchanan  &  Co.  is 
the  agency. 

Gerth  Pacific  Advertising  Agency, 
Los  Angeles,  has  moved  to  new  and 
larger  quarters  in  the  Haas  building, 
219  West  Seventh  Street. 

S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  Newark  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  account,  and  test  campaigns  in 
New  Jersey  newspapers  are  being 
planned. 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1944  the  John  A. 
Cairns  &  Co.  will  handle  the  Hanes 
Hosiery  Mills  account. 

The  results  of  a  seven-column  ad, 
headed,  “Bloomingdale’s  needs  help  in 
the  serious  problem  of  the  Catbird  in 
the  Greenhouse,”  in  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  told  how  a  catbird  had 
gotten  into  its  greenhouse  and  decided 
to  remain,  were  numerous  telephone 
calls  from  customers  offering  advice 
on  care  of  the  bird  and  a  stream  of 
visitors  to  see  the  hero  of  the  ad. 

Michael  Todd,  Broadway  producer 
of  the  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  written  play, 
“Hie  Naked  Genius,”  pulled  a  George 
M.  Cohan  this  week  with  an  ad  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  theater-going 
public.  The  letter  explained  that 
since  a  poll  of  audiences  showed  less 
than  half  liked  the  play  Todd  was 
closing  it  in  order  to  “keep  faith  with 
the  public.” 

The  advertising  account  of  the 
Duncan  Coffee  Co.,  Houston,  Tex., 
which  markets  “Admiration”  Coffee, 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Leche  & 
Leche  advertising  agency,  Dallas. 

National  Livestock  Remedy  Co., 
Hammond,  Ind.,  has  appointed  Good- 
kind,  Joice  &  Morgan,  Chicago,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

The  Cities  Service  Co.  this  week 
published  a  full-page  ad  in  newspa¬ 
pers  of  12  cities  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Rockies  and  in  the  South  on 
the  building  of  the  “big  inch”  to  speed 
oil  across  the  “big  pond”  for  the  “big 
push”  to  victory.  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  is  the  agency. 

The  Society  or  the  Plastics  Indus¬ 
try,  Inc.,  has  proposed  an  institutional 
advertising  campaign  to  its  members. 
Hie  campaign,  which  would  range  be¬ 
tween  $M,0(K)  and  $250,000,  will,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  be  directed  to  executives 
showing  them  what  factors  are  con¬ 
sidered  most  necessary  to  the  interests 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Also,  it 
would  tend  to  bring  plastics  fabrica¬ 
tors  into  active  participation  in  selling 
the  material  to  consumers. 

Hornblower  &  Weeks,  investment 
house,  has  placed  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Abbott  Kimball  Co.  and 
begins  immediately  to  use  newspaper 
space  in  the  ten  cities  where  it  main¬ 
tains  offices. 


Press  Is  Not 
Gov't  Instrument, 
ASNE  Proposes 

That  the  press  is  not  an  “instru¬ 
ment  of  government”  is  the  tenor  of 
a  resolution  announced  this  week  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Eklitors,  for  proposal  to  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Society  in 
Washington,  Jan.  21-22,  1944.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  reads; 

“Whereas,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  conscious  that  a 
constantly  widening  area  of  freedom 
of  the  press  is  vital  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  representative  government 
and  world  peace,  and,  moreover,  cog¬ 
nizant  that  its  attainment  is  primarily 
dependent  on  the  freedom  of  peoples, 
and, 

“Whereas,  international  freedom  of 
communications  is  a  distinct  forward 
step  in  order  that  news  of  inter¬ 
national  significance  be  widely  known, 
and, 

“Whereas,  freedom  of  the  press  re¬ 


quires  constant  protection  even  in  the 
areas  where,  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  its  exercise  as  a  right  of 
the  people  has  led  to  an  enlightened 
public  opinion, 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Society 
pledges  such  supoprt  as  is  within  its 
power  to  further  the  principle  of 
world-wide  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
that  we  condemn  the  practice  in  any 
government  which  thereby  renders  it 
a  menace  to  enlightenment  and  future 
peace.” 

The  resolution  was  presented  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  President  Roy 
Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  and  includes  Wilbur 
Forrest,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston;  and  William  Allen 
White,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette. 

BLUE  STUDIES  CENSORS 

A  study  of  free  speech  and  censor¬ 
ship  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Blue 
network,  according  to  Mark  Woods, 
president.  The  survey  is  to  be  made 
by  Thomas  P.  Robinson,  author  of 
“Radio  Networks  and  the  Federal 
Government.” 


PLANT  TOWN  AD 

Using  its  plant  town  newspaper,  the 
New  Departure  Division  of  General 
Motors  Corp.,  maker  of  forged  steel 
bearings,  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
local  public  in  a  striking  full-page  ad 
recently.  The  ad,  which  appeared  is 
the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  used,  under 
the  words,  “The  Idea,”  a  reproduction 
of  a  New  Departure  ad  in  Newsweek 
explaining  how  friction,  lack  of  ball 
bearings,  could  stop  the  war.  Unde 
the  words,  “The  Execution,”  it  told 
how  the  Army  Air  Force  destroyed 
at  least  half  of  Germany’s  greatest  bdl 
bearing  plant  and  felt  that  its  losses, 
great  as  they  were,  were  worth  it. 
The  copy  concluded  by  saying  to 
Bristol  citizens  that  no  sacrifice  they 
can  make  to  win  the  war  by  increas¬ 
ing  ball  bearing  production  is  too 
great. 

■ 

FREEZES  CIRCULATION 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Nov.  15— To  pre¬ 
vent  further  increase  in  newsprint 
consumption,  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  & 
Leader-Press  has  decided  to  freeze  its 
circulation. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  NOW  OVER  A  QUARTER-MILLION ! 


I^NLY  a  running  play-by-play  report 
could  keep  a  sales  executive 
abreast  of  Oklahoma  City’s  current 
growth. 

The  most  recent  official  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  estimate  gives  the  Oklahoma  City 
metropolitan  area  a  population  of 
265,490.  Final  tabulation  of  No.  2 
ration  books  issued  in  Oklahoma 
County  was  276,659. 

There  are  two  important  reasons 
why  Oklahoma  County  jumped  from 
215,621  in  April,  1942  to  276,659  a 
year  later: 

1.  The  largest  cargo  plane  plant 
in  the  world  is  nearing  full  produc¬ 
tion.  Although  it  numhers  its  work¬ 
ers  in  five  figures,  more  are  being 
added  daily. 

2.  The  model  depot  of  the  air  ser¬ 
vice  command,  also  employing  a  five- 
figure  number  of  workers,  is  today 
supplying  army  air  forces  planes 
throughout  the  world,  repairing,  over¬ 


hauling  and  rebuilding  planes,  and 
handling  untold  tons  of  air  freight. 

These  are  the  major  factors  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City’s  wartime  activity.  They 
will  likewise  be  the  nucleus  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City’s  post-war  activity  as  an 
air  center.  Plans  for  a  $25,000,000 
super  air  terminal  are  already  past 


the  paper  stage. 

Oklahoma  City  has  moved  up  the 
list  of  important  markets  .  .  .  and  it 
will  stay  there.  From  now  on.  it  will 
always  be  wise  to  remember  that  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  is  bigger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  in  your  sales  planning  than 
you  thought. 


VtUUf  OtUaAamoK 
OUaAomd 


THI  OKLAHOMA  PUILISHINO  COMPANY 

The  Farmer-Stockman  •  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  •  KVOR,  Colorado  Springs 
KLZ,  Denver  (Affiliated  Mgt.)  •  Represented  by  The  ICatz  Agency,  Inc. 
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They  called  it  the 

“Pursuit  of  Happiness” 


They  tell  you  it’s  over  there,  where 
the  guard  stands  on  watch.  So  you 
walk  expectantly  over  the  marble  floor. 
And  suddenly,  there  you  are,  peering  at  it. 

And  there  are  the  famous  signatures— 
John  Hancock.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car¬ 
rollton.  Samuel  Adams.  Button  Gwinnett. 

The  words,  scrawled  on  parchment,  are 
hard  to  read  at  first.  But  you  know  by 
heart  the  opening  paragraphs— 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

You’ve  heard  those  words,  you’ve  seen 
them— many  times.  But  somehow,  stand¬ 
ing  there,  you  become  conscious  of  mean¬ 
ings  that  used  to  be  only  sounds  in  the 
music  of  the  language. 

They  called  it  "the  pursuit  of  Happi¬ 
ness.’’  The  right  every  man  was  to  enjoy 
in  this  new  country  was  the  right  to 
pursue  happiness.  To  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  go  after  it  and  struggle  and  win  it 
with  his  own  two  hands  and  his  wits. 

And  because  the  people  who  first  heard 
those  words  understood  them— because 
they  realized  that  their  right  was  one  of 
pursuit— they  went  out  with  strength  and 
courage  and  faith  to  hew  quarries  out  of 
Vermont  rock,  to  dig  mines  in  the  West 
Virginia  earth,  to  build  mills  along  the 
rivers  of  North  Carolina. 

Their  sons  understood— and  sucked  oil 
out  of  sand  and  harnessed  the  power 
in  steam  and  welded  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  with  rails  of  steel. 

Because  of  that  right— and  because  they 
understood  it— those  who  came  here  and 
their  sons,  made  this  the  richest,  most 
powerful,  most  restless  nation  on  earth. 


Toda),  there  are  those  who  voice  other 
words.  Words  not  of  courage  or  strength 
or  faith.  Words  of  despair.  We  are  too 
wise,  too  old,  too  civilized,  they  say,  to 
pursue  happiness.  We  have  inherited  the 
right  to  have  happiness  brought  to  us— 
decked  out  and  trussed  up  like  a  roasted 
turkey  on  a  silver  platter.  A  dead  turkey. 

These  words  have  been  spoken  in  other 
nations  throughout  history,  and  people 


have  been  lulled  by  them  into  com¬ 
placency  and  submission.  And  slavery. 

They  are  words  that  ought  to  be  looked 
at  for  their  meaning,  not  just  listened  to 
for  their  music— as  all  words  ought  to  be 
scrutinized,  including  those  that  are  so 
familiar  their  wisdom  is  likely  to  be  lost. 

So  long  as  the  true  meaning  of  those 
earlier  words  is  understood,  the  rights 
that  they  proclaim  will  never  be  lost. 


The  Chesapeake:  and  Ohio  Lines 

Cleveland ,  Ohio 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY  •  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD  •  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILWAY 
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Boren  Committee 
Recommended 
Larger  Lufkin  Mill 

Visited  Texas  Plant  .  .  . 
Urges  Quadruj^ed 
Production  Capacity 


Lufkin,  Tex.,  Nov.  15 — The  Boren 
congressional  subcommittee  investi¬ 
gating  the  newsprint  shortage  has 
found  that  the  manufacture  of  this 
vital  commodity  from  Southern  pine 
is  both  feasible  and  economical  and 
has  recommended  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Southland  Paper  Mills, 
Inc.,  near  Lufkin,  be  doubl^  imme¬ 
diately  and  quadrupled  as  soon  as 
possible. 

This  finding  and  recommendation 
was  announced  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
two-day  investigation  and  inspection 
of  the  Southland  Mill  by  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  which 
the  Boren  group  is  a  subcommittee. 
They  are  Congressman  Lyle  H.  Boren 
of  Oklahoma,  chairman;  Lindley  Beck- 
worth  of  Texas  and  Oren  Harris  of 
Arkansas  (Democrats),  and  Charles  A. 
Halleck  of  Indiana  and  Pehr  Holmes 
of  Massachusetts  (Republican). 

Condacted  by  Karth 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  Kurth,  president 
of  Southland,  and  accompanied  by 
several  newspaper  publishers,  the  con¬ 
gressmen  witness^  every  phase  of 
the  Lufkin  operation  from  the  felling 
of  trees  in  the  forests  to  the  loading 
of  the  finished  newsprint  in  freight 
cars  at  the  rate  of  tons  every  24 
hours. 

ITiey  expressed  gratification  over 
the  compact,  efficient  arrangement  of 
the  $6,000,000  mill  now  nearing  the 
close  of  its  fourth  year  of  successul 
operation,  and  were  much  interested 
in  a  $3,400,000  chemical  pulp  mill  now 
being  completed  after  a  two-year 
struggle  with  building  material  and 
equipment  shortages. 

Equally  impressive  to  the  investi¬ 
gators  was  what  they  saw  and  heard 
on  their  trip  into  the  forest,  where 
an  intelligent  program  of  thinning, 
conservation  and  reforestation  is  be¬ 
ing  followed. 

Southern  pine  trees  suitable  for  con¬ 
version  into  newsprint  can  be  grown 
in  15  to  20  years,  the  congressmen 
were  told,  compared  with  the  75  to  90 
years  required  to  produce  spruce 
trees  in  ■^e  North. 

Baildinq  Wood  StockpHo 

With  3,000,000  acres  of  timber  avail¬ 
able  in  a  radius  of  35  miles  of  the 
mill,  the  forest  is  being  thinned  at  the 
rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  cord  to  the 
acre.  After  thinning,  the  standing 
timber  grows  fa.ster  and  produces 
wood  at  the  rate  of  two  cords  per 
acre  per  year.  Even  if  the  mill’s  paper 
output  were  doubled,  the  rate  of 
wood  consumption  still  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  annual  re¬ 
placement  growth. 

Congressman  Boren  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  committee  in  the  last  two 
months  have  visited  most  of  the  news¬ 
print  mills  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  during  which  time  they 
found  that  the  present  paper  shortage 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  woodcutters  in 
the  Northern  forests. 

The  investigators,  therefore,  were 
surprised  to  find  that  although  South¬ 
land  has  had  its  share  of  manpower 
problems,  it  not  only  has  never  lost 
a  day’s  production  because  of  wood 
shortage,  but  is  building  up  a  vast 
stock-pile  of  logs  to  feed  the  new 
chemical  pulp  mill  when  it  starts  op¬ 
erating  next  month.  This  new  unit 
will  increase  the  plant’s  wood  con¬ 


sumption  from  133  to  430  cords  daily. 

In  addition  to  adequate  supplies  of 
timber,  the  investigators  found  the 
Lufkin  mill  already  has  drilled  five 
deep  water  wells  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  10,000,000  gallons,  any  single  one  of 
which  can  supply  the  mill’s  present 
requirement  of  2,000,000  gallons 
daily. 

Almost  unlimited  supplies  of  cheap 
fuel,  both  natural  gas  and  oil,  also  are 
available  in  the  vicinity  for  generat¬ 
ing  any  amount  of  electric  power 
which  the  present  mill  or  any  con¬ 
templated  expansion  might  require. 

Although  rated  as  a  50,000- ton 
plant.  Southland's  lone  paper  machine 
now  is  producing  60,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  year.  President  Kurth  said. 
Addition  of  another  machine  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $1,000,000  would 
step  production  up  to  120,000  tons 
annually  and  materially  reduce  the 
plant’s  per-ton  cost  of  production. 
The  present  output  is  roughly  one- 
half  of  the  normal  annual  newsprint 
requirements  of  Texas  alone. 

Plant  executives  told  the  investi¬ 
gators  they  had  been  advised  by  pa¬ 
per  machine  manufacturers,  hereto¬ 
fore  busy  on  war  contracts,  that  they 
are  now  in  position  to  supply  a  new 
unit  for  the  Lufkin  mill  without  in¬ 
terference  with  their  war  work. 

New  Mackine  in  10  Months 

If  necessary  priorities  are  forthcom¬ 
ing,  they  said,  the  additional  machine 
could  be  installed  and  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  10  months. 

Chairman  Boren,  stating  that  the 
committee  already  has  informally 
recommended  to  the  War  Production 
Board  that  the  necessary  priorities 
be  granted,  made  it  plain  that  the 
investigators  are  more  interested  in 
increasing  the  production  of  news¬ 
print  than  they  are  in  evolving  for¬ 
mulas  for  dividing  up  the  present 
short  supply. 

Among  the  publishers  who  met  the 
congressional  grffHp  at  the  mill  was  ! 
George  C.  Biggers,  general  manager 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  President  Big¬ 
gers  is  carrying  out  a  mandate  of  the 
recent  SNPA  convention  at  Hot 
Springs  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  other  paper  mills  in 
the  South.  He  said  he  saw  in  the 
Lufkin  development  the  prospect  of 
ending  the  foreign  domination  of  the 
newsprint  market. 

“The  Southland  mill,  no  longer  an 
experiment,  should  blaze  the  trail 
for  the  development  of  the  industry 
throughout  the  Southern  pine  belt.” 
he  said.  “The  risks  already  have 
been  taken  and  the  obstacles  over¬ 
come.  Today  we  know  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  solid  and  the  market  is 
ready  and  stable.’ 
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“Labor  now  employed  in  war  in¬ 
dustries  throughout  the  South  will  be 
plentiful  when  peace  comes.  A  new 
peacetime  industry  would  take  up 
much  of  the  unemployment  slack.” 

The  Lufkin  mill  employs  250  per¬ 
sons,  not  counting  woodmen  working 
for  contractors  who  supply  the  mill 
with  its  logs.  The  mill’s  monthly  pay¬ 
roll  runs  between  $40,000  and  $50,000 
o  month,  a  valuable  asset  to  a  com¬ 
munity  of  less  than  10,000  population. 

Other  newspaper  executives  who 
met  the  congressmen  at  Lufkin  in¬ 
clude  John  D.  Ewing,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times;  Bert  N.  Honea,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  both  members  of  South¬ 
land’s  board  of  directors;  and  M.  M. 
Donosky,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  whose 
president,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  also 
is  a  Southland  director. 

En  route  from  Lufkin  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  congressional  party  was  en¬ 
tertained  at  a  dinner  in  Houston  given 
by  the  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Thornton  Hall  of  the 
Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  was  the  toastmaster. 

Chairman  Boren  told  the  publishers 
gathered  at  Houston  that  within  the 
last  two  months  his  committee  has 
visited  and  studied  paper  mill  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

“Wherever  we  have  gone,  he  said, 
“we  have  heard  reference  to  the  ‘Luf¬ 
kin  experiment.’  What  we  saw  at 
Lufkin  convinces  us  that  this  is  no 
longer  an  experiment — it  is  a  fact  of 
tremendous  economic  and  industrial 
significance  to  the  United  States. 

“We  hope  that  the  development  of 
this  plant  will  not  only  encourage 
other  similar  operations  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  throughout  the  country,  but  also 


that  it  may  be  possible  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  plant  to  expand  its  production 
capacity  in  the  very  near  future. 

“Our  national  supply  of  paper  is 
becoming  critically  short,  due  to  the 
failure  of  our  traditional  sources  of 
supply.  We  believe  now,  however, 
that  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  increasing  production,  rather  than 
dividing  up  shortages. 

“The  Lufkin  plant  proves  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  within  variable  limita¬ 
tions,  there  are  doubtless  many  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  where 
similar  production  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  all  of  which  should  make  us 
stronger  and  a  more  secure  nation  in 
the  future.” 


U.P.  LUNCH  IN  LONDON 


At  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  in  London  this  week  by  Virgil 
Pinkley,  general  European  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  entertained  four 
North  American  newspapermen  who 
have  just  concluded  an  observation 
tour  of  Britain:  Frank  E.  Gannett,  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Norman 
Chandler,  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  C.  George  McCullagh, 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail;  and  Grove  Patterson,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  Promi¬ 
nent  also  among  those  who  attended 
the  luncheon  were  Anthony  J.  Drexel 
Biddle,  Jr.,  United  States  ambassador 
to  the  exiled  governments  in  London; 
Wallace  Carroll,  former  U.P,  London 
bureau  manager  who  now  is  direct¬ 
ing  Office  of  War  Information  activi¬ 
ties  in  Britain;  Frederick  C.  Oechsner, 
former  manager  of  the  UJ?.  Berlin 
bureau  and  at  present  in  charge  of 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  Lon¬ 
don;  Cliff  Day,  assistant  European 
manager  of  the  U.P.;  and  Ned  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Edward  W.  Beattie,  jr..  United 
Pre.ss  foreign  correspondents. 
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In  your  appraisal  of  the  Salt  Lake  Market,  there  are  two  things 
to  bear  in  mind: 


I.  Approximately  a  million  people, 
with  a  payroll  income  of  tome 
$625,006,000  (1942  fiquret;  even  bet¬ 
ter  this  yearl)  live  and  work  and 
spend  here.  Tightly  unified  tradi¬ 
tionally  and  commercially,  the  area 
for  all  practical  marketing  purposes 
it  one  big  "city." 


2.  For  all  portions  of  this  widespread 
market.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  are  the  "home¬ 
town"  papers.  They  belong  on  your 
"A"  schedules. 


The  One  Big  Inter  mountain  Medium 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  -  Telegram 


N'atloiial  K<-|>re*ontatlvp*!  Siintla.v  .Maxaxlnp  and  Comir  Sectlonn  Color — Black  and  Whit* 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


•  EDI 


THIS  BILL  SHOULD  BE  BEATEN 

CLASS  LEGISLATION  is  the  kindest  term  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  Bankhead  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  Nov.  16  after  amendment  that 
destroyed  its  original  character.  As  the  bill  now 
stands,  and  goes  to  the  House,  it  provides  half 
of  the  original  appropriation  for  War  Bond  adver¬ 
tising  and  calls  for  expenditure  of  this  $12,500,000 
to  $15,000,000  in  communities  of  less  than  10,000 
population.  Such  employment  of  advertising  is 
a  travesty.  It  can  be  accurately  called  the  first 
■step  toward  subsidizing  the  small  newspapers  of 
the  country — a  step  which  has  been  opposed  by 
every  newspaperman  and  official  who  has  given  a 
moment’s  thought  to  the  question. 

In  its  original  form  the  Bankhead  bill  did  not 
meet  all  the  requirements  that  Editor  &  Pub- 
USHKR  has  had  in  mind  since  its  initial  advocacy 
of  paid  advertising  for  the  promotion  of  War 
Bond  sales  nearly  two  years  ago.  Senator  Bank- 
lu'ad’s  projiosal,  however,  did  recognize  the  neces- 
•sity  for  reaching  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  with  a  message  in  the  government’s  own 
words  and  over  the  Treasury’s  signature.  It  had 
the  definite  purpose  of  putting  the  government’s 
securities  into  the  hands  of  as  many  individual 
subscribers  as  possible — something  that  the 
Treasury’s  advertising  program  to  date  has  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  fully. 

The  Treasury,  however,  has  professed  its  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  present  method,  wasteful  and 
inefficient  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  The  Treasury  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  completely  successful  use 
of  advertising  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  not 
only  for  the  sale  of  war  securities  but  for  every 
other  ctlucational  purpose.  In  neither  of  these 
countries,  so  similar  in  institutions  and  habits  of 
thought  to  our  own,  has  there  been  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  press  subsidy  through  this  purchase  of 
advertising  space.  Their  government,  like  our 
own,  wants  no  subsidized  control  of  the  press. 
Their  press,  like  our  own,  wants  no  government 
.subsidy. 

.\11  who  believe  in  advertising  as  an  effective 
instrument  for  government  use  must  reject  the 
jiroposed  legislation  as  wasteful  of  government 
funds  and  as  a  wholly  inadequate  test  of  the  value 
of  advertising  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds.  Its  rea¬ 
soning  is  unfair  and  invalid  when  it  projioses  that 
government  should  buy  space  to  promote  the  sale 
of  its  bonds  to  half  of  the  nation,  while  relying  on 
private  initiative  and  private  funds  to  reach  the 
other  half.  Such  a  jerry-built  plan  has  no  parallel 
in  any  other  activity  of  government,  for  the  self- 
evident  reason  that  no  such  plan  could  be 
expected  to  work  in  any  sphere  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Let  us  do  this  job  scientifically — or  let  us 
not  try  to  do  it  by  political  edict. 

Unless  the  House  can  restore  the  bill  to  sound 
principle,  or  better  still,  present  a  new  bill  that 
recognizes  the  true  place  of  advertising  in  our 
national  scheme,  the  whole  idea  might  as  well  lie 
dropped  now.  We  have  a  plan  that  works,  creakily 
and  expensively  but  it  is  at  least  in  line  with  our 
national  principles.  The  amended  Bankhead  bill  is 
a  straight  attempt  to  hand  a  piece  of  Treasury 
funds  to  a  specified  section  of  the  press.  If  an 
adequate  job  could  be  done  by  spending  $15,000,- 
000  in  newspapers  published  in  communities  of 
less  than  10,000  population  and  leaving  out  all 
others,  it  is  a  certainty  that  that  technique  would 
long  ago  have  found  its  place  in  our  advertising 
practice. 

It  hasn’t  done  so,  nor  will  it,  and  the 
country  press  should  take  the  lead  in  denouncing 
this  attempt  to  put  any  group  of  newspapers  in  a 
favored  class. 


**Thoa  hast  loved  jnetice,  and  hated  iniquity. 
Therefore  Cod,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness.” — Psalms,  XLIV,  8. 

THE  AP  JUDGEMENT 

.ANY  DOUBTS  that  the  government  won  or  lost 
its  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Associated  Press 
must  be  resolved  by  now,  in  the  face  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  judgement  filed  Nov.  12. 
The  government  asserts  its  views  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms,  following  in  general  the  lines  of  the 
majority  decision  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  assess¬ 
ing  the  government’s  costs  against  the  defendant 
coporation.  The  AP  is  directed  to  amend  its  by¬ 
laws  along  the  lines  recommended  in  the  court’s 
decision,  and  both  the  decision  and  the  judgement 
are  noteworthy  in  that  they  leave  the  form  of  the 
new  sections  up  to  the  AP  directors. 

The  AP  has  approximately  two  months  in  which 
to  decide  whether  to  appeal  the  decision  and 
judgement  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — 
a  step  which  it  could  not  take  until  judgement  had 
lieen  entered.  We  believe  that  such  an  appeal 
should  be  filed,  especially  in  view  of  the  court’s 
admission  that  some  of  its  conclusions  might 
have  been  in  error,  and  of  the  minority  decision 
disagreeing  with  the  two  majority  judges. 

It  is  also  our  opinion  that  more  thought  should 
l>o  given  by  the  AP  attorneys  and  by  the  courts 
themselves  to  the  thesis  filed  by  Richard  J.  Finne¬ 
gan,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  upon  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  unpublished  news  copy  to  the  issues 
decided  in  this  suit.  Copy,  according  to  Mr. 
Finnegan,  is  the  property  of  its  creator  until  it  is 
made  public,  and  it  is  not  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce  until  it  is  so  published.  The  minority 
decision  gave  attention  to  this  thought,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the  other  two 
judges. 

In  our  view,  it  is  a  highly  important  phase  of 
the  whole  question. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  1944 

■A  A’E.AR’S  not  too  happy  experience  with  print 
pajicr  rationing  has  given  the  War  Production 
Board  and  its  Printing  and  Publishing  Division 
a  far  better  background  for  future  regulations  than 
it  had  12  months  ago.  The  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  is  fairly  certain  now  that  the  tonnage 
available  from  all  North  .American  sources  will  be 
about  23%  Ic.ss  than  that  consumed  in  1911 
and  it  has  made  its  recommendations  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  newspaper  business  is  also  better  aware 
of  what  must  be  done.  The  cumulative  warnings 
of  the  past  nine  months  have  all  pointed  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  the  indicated  proportions  after 
Jan.  1,  1944,  and  the  majority  of  large  new.spa- 
pers  should  l>e  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  tonnage  schedules  with  little  delay. 

Inconvenience  there  will  be,  of  course.  All 
wasteful  (and  therefore  comfortable)  uses  of 
paper  will  have  to  be  abolished,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  lost  income.  The  new  order,  if  it  follows 
the  committee’s  report,  should  provide  paper  for 
all  existing  publications,  but  the  prospects  for  new 
enterprises  are  not  at  all  promising. 


1  A  L* 


BID  FOR  RETAIL 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  people  who 
viewed  radio’s  presentation,  “Air  Force  and 
the  Retailer’’  when  it  was  shown  in  New  York 
this  week  were  lulled  by  its  length  and  lack  of 
the  spectacular  into  feeling  that  400  radio  stations 
had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  nothing 
and  that  the  show  would  have  little  affect  on 
retail  advertisers.  Our  advice  is  don’t  let  it 
fool  you. 

The  two-hour  show  may  be  long  and  dull  in 
.spots  but  it  flatters  retailers  and  carries  a  bid  to 
think  of  the  post-war  market  and  suggests  that 
because  other  things  are  going  to  change  they 
also  should  change  their  approach  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  These  same  retmlers  are  the  ones  who 
have  been  taken  for  granted  for  many  years  by 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen. 

Even  though  retailers  may  not  lie  wooed  away 
by  the  new  suitor  the  biggest  threat  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  retail  dollar  is  in  the  newsprint  shortage 
and  radio’s  cleverly-timed  bid.  Department 
stores  and  retailers  want  to  keep  their  names  be¬ 
fore  the  public  and  some  are  being  told  by  news¬ 
papers  that  they  must  cut  their  use  of  space  by 
10  or  15%.  The  logical  thing  for  them  to  do  is 
spend  their  money  in  another  medium.  Radio  is 
now  on  hand  to  assist. 

Some  might  say — if  they  have  the  money  to 
spend  and  we  can’t  handle  it,  that’s  their  business; 
we  can’t  do  anything  about  it. 

But  something  can  and  should  be  done  about 
it. 

Once  retailers  get  in  the  habit  of  splitting 
their  appropriation  between  two  media  in  war¬ 
time,  newspapers  will  face  an  insurmountable 
task  in  bringing  retail  linage  back  to  pre-war 
levels. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  newspapers  to  review, 
and  overhaul  if  necessary,  their  relations  with  re 
tailers.  It  is  sort  of  late  to  start  for  some  who 
have  been  high  handed  with  their  local  merchants, 
but  most  newspapers  can  resell  themselves  agjun 
and  again  to  their  local  advertisers,  emphasizing 
the  highly  efficient  low-cost  job  that  is  being  done 
for  them. 

The  pre-show  announcement,  that  the  radio 
presentation  would  not  carry  any  competitive  in¬ 
formation  on  radio  and  other  media,  was  not  100% 
correct.  One  of  the  films  carries  two  references 
to  surveys  on  the  preference  of  people  for  news 
by  radio  rather  than  by  newspapers.  It  shouldn’t 
be  hard  for  newspapers  to  disprove  these  argu¬ 
ments  locally,  but  nevertheless,  each  radio  station 
will  make  capital  of  the  figures. 

One  .survey  of  1941  reports  that  39%  of  the 
people  get  their  daily  news  by  radio  and  31%  from 
newspapers.  The  remainder  get  their  news  from 
both  and  from  other  jieojde,  it  is  claimed.  The 
.second  survey  of  Novemlier,  1942,  states  72% 
of  the  people  said  they  got  most  of  the  war  news 
by  radio  and  only  50%  received  it  from  news¬ 
papers.  There  was  .some  duplication  of  people 
getting  news  from  both  media. 

The  answer  to  these  claims  is  obvious.  What  is 
“news?”  Newspapers  have  long  admitted  that 
radio  generally  delivers  the  first  reports  on  world 
events. 

But,  whereas,  radio  can  deliver  10  or  12 
bulletins  in  10  or  15  minutes  where  do  the  people 
get  the  details  to  supplement  the  bare  announce¬ 
ments?  Where  do  people  get  the  hundreds  of 
items  that  make  up  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news? 

The  only  answer  is  “the  newspapers,”  which 
now  have  the  largest  circulation  in  their  his¬ 
tory. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


WILLIAM  J.  PAPE,  publisher  of  the 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  Re¬ 
publican  and  Sunday  Republican,  this 
week,  emulating  Mark  iSvain,  termed 
as  “greatly  exaggerated”  reports  of 
his  death.  New  York  papers  last  Sun¬ 
day  reported  the  death  of  William  J. 
Pape  but  it  was  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
man.  Another  curious  coincidence 
in  the  report  is  that  the  Brooklyn 
man  is  survived  by  two  sons,  William 
J.  Pape,  Jr.,  and  Ensign  Robert  Pape, 
U.S.N.  Two  of  the  Waterbury  pub¬ 
lisher’s  sons  are  Lieut.  Comd.  William 
B.  Pape,  business  manager  of  his 
father’s  papers,  and  Col.  Robin  B. 
Pape,  U.  S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  launching  of 
a  patrol  craft  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  by 
the  Pullman-Standard  Car  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Nov.  14.  The  launching 
was  held  in  the  company’s  yards  on 
Lake  Calumet,  Chicago. 

J.  Harvey  Burgess,  publisher  of  the 
Harrington  (Del.)  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  information  officer  for  the 
Delaware  OPA  with  headquarters  in 
Wilmington.  He  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Journal  for  26  years.  He  has 
four  sons,  all  in  the  armed  services. 

Paul  W.  McKee,  publisher  of  the 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor-Leader, 
has  been  appointed  an  appraiser  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Edsel  B.  Ford 
in  Macomb  county  probate  court. 

O.  C.  Harn,  former  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  has  recovered  from  his  recent 
illness  at  Hollywood,  Cal.,  is  now  up 
and  about  again. 


In  The  Business  Office 


JOHN  OUTLER,  formerly  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  advertising 
staff,  and  more  recently  commercial 
manager  of  the  newspaper’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WSB,  has  been  named  regional 
consultant  for  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

Charles  J.  McDermott,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  editor  of  sev¬ 
eral  Long  Island  weeklies,  has  become 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Madison 
(N.  J.)  Eagle,  weekly, 

Roy  Brower,  production  manager  of 
the  Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald,  was 
recently  elected  treasurer  of  Venango 
County  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He 
carried  the  vote  with  a  5,091  margin. 

Edwin  B.  Brown,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  San  Pedro  (Cal.) 
News-Pilot,  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Torrance  (Cal.) 
Herald  and  the  Lomita  (Cal.)  News. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


R.  W.  KEYSERLINGK,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  British  United  Press, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  and  Mrs.  Keyserlingk, 
recently  announced  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Miss  Betty  Ross,  writer  and  lecturer, 
who  has  been  in  Mexico  for  the  past 
three  years  as  correspondent  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
was  recently  presented  with  a  Scroll 
of  Honor  by  Governor  of  the  Federal 
District  Javier  Rojo  Gomez.  The 
presentation  was  in  recognition  of 
Miss  Ross’  writing  in  behalf  of  Mexico. 

Gilbert  Knudson,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger  for  16 
years,  has  resigned  to  become  editor 
of  the  Emmetsburg  (la.)  Democrat. 

Ruth  Clifton,  who  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch, 
has  gone  to  Hollywood,  Cal.,  to  act  as 


technical  adviser  for  the  film,  “These 
Our  Children.” 

Ralph  W.  Dighton,  former  copy- 
reader  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic.  Prior 
service  includes  work  with  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

Dennis  B.  Farrell,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  school  of 
journalism,  is  a  member  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  reportorial 
staff. 

J.  F.  Sanderson,  former  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
has  joined  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  Toronto.  He  had  spent  13 
years  with  CP  when  he  recently  re¬ 
signed  the  Washington  post,  where 
he  has  been  succeeded  by  (ilyde  R. 
Blackburn  of  Ottawa. 

Edward  M.  Gilroy,  a  political  writer 
on  the  Newark  Evening  News,  has 
been  selected  as  secretary  of  gov¬ 
ernor-elect  Walter  Edge  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  when  he  takes  office  on  Jan.  18. 

Robert  F.  Hurleigh,  formerly  cen¬ 
tral  division  manager  of  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  radio  subsidiary  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  WBBM-CBS  staff  of  news 
analysts  and  commentators,  broad¬ 
casting  from  WBBM,  Chicago,  six 
times  weekly,  beginning  Nov.  22.  Hur¬ 
leigh  began  newspaper  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  later  moved  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald.  In  1932,  he  became 
news  editor  of  WOL,  Washington,  and 
in  1936  assumed  the  same  duties  at 
WFBR,  Baltimore.  In  1941,  he  joined 
the  AP. 

R.  T.  Elson,  Washington  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Vancouer  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province  and  associated  South- 
am  newspapers  retired  Nov.  1  from 
that  position  to  join  Time  magazine  as 
contributing  editor.  W.  L.  MacTavish, 
editor  of  the  Daily  Province,  will  take 
over  the  Southern  Washington  bureau 
pending  appointment  of  Mr.  Elson’s 
permanent  successor. 

Ted  R.  Wylie,  assistant  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
assumed  duties  as  editor  of  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  (Ark.)  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times.  Mr.  Wylie  has  worked  on 
numerous  Arkansas  newspapers  and 
was  employed  by  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  before 
going  to  the  Gazette.  He  succeeds 
Sam  Schwieger,  who  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  public  relations  position. 


Ruth  Taunton,  church  editor  and 
general  assignment  reporter  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  for  eight 
years,  has  resigned.  She  had  been  on 
leave  of  absence  while  visiting  her 
husband,  an  Army  chaplain  at  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  post. 

James  F.  Crook,  editor  of  the  Spart- 
anburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  has  returned 
from  Duke  hospital  at  Durham,  N.  C., 
where  he  underwent  a  serious  eye 
operation.  He  is  on  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  newspaper  while  recovering. 

Edwin  B.  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  been  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  Defense 
Recreation  Committee.  The  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  this  organization  for  wel¬ 
coming  service  men  to  Brooklyn  in¬ 
clude  the  operation  of  three  canteens 
and  information  centers. 

Miss  Lucille  Tandy,  latest  addition 
to  the  staff  of  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
and  Tribune-Sun  iffiotographers,  is 
the  first  woman  to  be  so  employed  on 
San  Diego  dailies.  She  formerly  had 
photo  studios  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  San  Diego. 

George  H.  Grim,  former  radio  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune,  is  now  in  Chungking  as 
one  of  the  four  experts  sent  to  China’s 
Ministry  of  Information  by  the  U.  S. 
State  Department. 

A.  B.  Kapplin,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  a  past  commander  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  is  now  associated  with 
the  executive  staff  of  the  Anti-Defa¬ 
mation  League,  B’nai  B’rith,  at  the 
national  headquarters  in  Chicago  as 
director  of  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  with  the  Duluth 
newspapers  for  more-  than  25  years. 

K  E.  Burtt,  the  veteran  cartoonist, 
who  brightened  up  the  pages  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  for  nearly 
40  years,  is  now  doing  his  “bit”  for 
freedom.  Stationed  at  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  his  cartoons  are  appearing  in  the 
Jeffboat,  employes’  ^ety  bulletin 
published  by  Jeffersonville  Boat  & 
Machine  Co.  “for  its  shipbuilders.” 

Miss  Sara  Bivens,  former  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily 
Freeman,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Council  of  Defense 
to  assist  in  public  relations  work  and 
edit  the  council’s  house  organ. 

John  W.  Smith,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
Times-Union,  is  recovering  from  an 
illness  at  his  home  there.  Mr.  Smith 
until  recently  was  associated  in  Wash- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ington  with  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Loyal  E.  Jansen,  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  on  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  staff,  has  resigned  as  staff 
photographer  to  assume  new  duties 
on  the  photographic  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Robert  C.  Dunn,  for  more  than  16 
years  a  member  of  the  Lo  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader-Press 
staff,  has  been  appointed  by  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  district  OPA  information 
officer  for  23  counties,  with  office  in 
La  Crosse. 

R.  Alton  Jackson,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Twin 
City  Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  and  public  relations 
for  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the  en- 
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tire  North  African  theatre  of  war. 
Jackson,  who  has  been  on  the  scene 
of  this  present  operations,  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  field  director  for 
the  Cross. 

Russell  Trotman,  aviation  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has 
resign^  to  join  the  United  Aircraft 
Corporation’s  publicity  department. 
M.  Jack  Joslow,  principal  of  Ludlow 
high  school,  who  is  substitute  city  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Republican,  is  now  handling 
that  paper’s  aviation  department. 

Elaine  Penn,  radio  editor.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  has  resigned 
and  I^uise  Mace,  theater  editor,  will 
add  the  radio  page  to  her  other  duties. 
Miss  Penn  expects  to  marry  shortly, 

Joseph  LaRose,  sports  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
will  marry  Cecilia  V.  Shea  of  Holyoke, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Horace  Yerger,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  makeup  editor,  and  Allen 
Keith,  of  the  same  paper’s  rewrite 
staff,  are  the  fathers  of  daughters 
bom  within  the  past  week. 

John  Miller,  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer’s  rotogravure  editorial  staff,  has 
branched  out  to  become  editor  of  the 
Catholic  magazine.  Men  of  Malvern, 
and  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Jour¬ 
nal  (Philadelphia  area  edition)  and 
its  allied  magazine,  the  Son  Domingan. 

Sherlock  Hope  has  resigned  from 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  and  reporters  Carl 
Hodge  and  Ben  Bricklin  have  also 
left  the  Record. 

Peggy  McFadden,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  reporter,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
central  city  district,  taking  over  for 
Eldward  Foley,  who  was  recently  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army.  Anne  Freeman, 
who  was  tried  at  general  assignments 
after  being  moved  up  from  copy  girl, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  district. 

Rene  Pelissier,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Harold  Melsner,  New  York,  have 
joined  the  city  stciff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican. 

Frank  P.  Farrell,  former  city  editor 
of  the  defunct  Portland  (Me.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  recently  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  American  as  court  re¬ 
porter.  Roy  D.  Chennells  has  also 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
American. 

Cornelius  J.  Maloney,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Democrat,  was  recently  elected  to  a 
two-year  term  as  controller  of  the  city 
of  Waterbury. 


With  The  Colors 


COL.  DONALD  F.  STACE,  son  of 

Arthur  W,  Stace,  editor  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
temporary  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
Gen.  Stace  has  been  liaison  officer  for 
the  western  procurement  division  of 
the  Army  Air  forces  in  Les  Angeles. 

Navy  Lt.  Max  Miller,  former  literary 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union, 
has  returned  to  the  mainland  after 
several  months’  duty  in  the  Pacific, 
during  which  he  flew  a  terpedo  bomb¬ 
er  attacking  Wake  Island.  Miller 
wrote  “I  cover  the  Waterfront”  as  a 
roporter  for  the  San  Diego  Sun. 

Capt.  Raymond  M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  who 
prior  to  entering  the  air  corps  as  an 
aviation  cadet,  was  employed  as  a 
photographer  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  now  serving  as  a  pilot  with  the 
Sixth  Air  Force  Fighter  Command  in 
the  Panama  area,  has  been  awarded 
the  Aid  Medal.  The  citation  accom¬ 
panying  the  award  lauded  Capt. 
Mitchell  for  “meritorious  achieve¬ 
ments  while  participating  in  regular 
and  hazardous  flights  over  water  and 


jungle  terrain  in  the  Panama  area.” 

Maj.  Harlan  Miller,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  in  England. 

Ensign  Woodward  D.  Cannon,  for 
many  years  a  staff  member  of  the 
Salt  Ldke  Telegram,  and  until  recently 
with  the  public  relations  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  now  serving  as  a  staff  officer 
aboard  a  cargo  ship. 

Fred  A.  Little,  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  last  week 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Army  and  expects  to  be  called 
to  active  service  in  the  near  future. 

N.  C.  Christensen,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sale  Lake  Tribune, 
and  now  acting  assistant  chief  of  staff, 
intelligence  division,  second  air  force, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

Miss  Rosalie  Sandoz,  formerly  a 
staff  and  feature  writer  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensign  with  the  SPARS. 

Sgt.  William  F.  Smiley,  state  editor 
and  feature  writer  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  prior  to 
his  enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  and  now  stationed  at  Ogden 
with  the  recruiting  service,  soon  will 
repiort  to  a  West  Coast  base  for  active 
duty. 

Yeoman  Don  Brooks,  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine,  sports  writer  and  copy  desk 
man  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and 
until  recently  stationed  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  with  the  recruiting  service,  has 
reported  to  a  West  Coast  station  for 
training  and  active  duty. 

Pfc.  James  B.  Tangren,  former  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram  sports  writer,  is 
now  at  Pittsburg,  Cal.  He  entered 
the  quartermaster  corps  April  5,  1943, 
receiving  his  basic  training  at  Fort 
Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyo. 

John  F.  Hice,  21,  seaman  second 
class,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  composing  room 
force,  was  pictured  a  few  days  ago 
on  the  prow  of  a  captured  Japanese 
barge  in  a  war  photo  forwarded  from 
the  South  Pacific  area.  A  brother, 
Robert,  now  is  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  England.  Their  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hice,  is  a  veteran  member  of  the 
Inquirer’s  composing  room  force. 

Robert  Johnson,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  amusements  editor, 
will  report  to  the  Army  at  Camp 
Shelby,  Miss.,  on  Dec.  3,  having  been 
accepted  at  Ft.  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Lt.  Louis  C.  Harris,  public  relations 
officer  with  the  12th  Army  Air  Force 
Command,  formerly  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  staff,  received  com¬ 
mendation  for  making  “a  valuable 
contribution  to  morale  both  at  home 
and  in  the  field”  from  Lt.  Gen.  Carl 
A.  Spaatz.  The  commendation  said 
that  Lt.  Harris,  participating  in  the 
5th  Army’s  invasion  of  Italy,  supplied 
prompt  and  accurate  reports  of  indi¬ 
vidual  unit  exploits  and  assisted  in 
obtaining  newsworthy  photographs  to 
illustrate  these  accounts.” 

Lt.  W.  Francis  Sheehey,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  is  at  an  Army  Air  Forces  rest 
camp  after  taking  part  in  numerous 
bomber  attacks  on  Axis  targets  in 
Italy  and  Greece  as  a  Flying  Fortress 
pilot. 

Marine  Sgt.  Ted  Link,  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  reporter  on  leave,  has  been 
wounded  in  fighting  on  Bougainville 
Island  in  the  Solomons. 

Henry  L.  Parratto,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer’s  library  staff,  has 
gone  into  military  service  and  is  now 
located  in  training  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla¬ 
homa,  with  the  field  artillery. 


John  LaCerda,  who  has  been  in  the 
Army  for  a  year,  has  been  released 
and  returned  to  his  old  job  on  the 
rewrite  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Cecile  M.  Lane,  former  member  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  staff,  has  been 
promoted  frexn  lieutenant  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  WAC.  Capt.  Lane 
is  now  executive  adjutant  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  WAC  recruiting  office. 

Boardman  G.  Getsinger,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 

American,  has  been  promoted  from 
captain  to  major.  He  is  now  with  the 
Army  press  relations  bureau  in  the 
Pentagon  building,  Washington. 

Dan  Hull,  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 

American,  and  Ken  Alyta,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Waterbury 

(Conn.)  Republican,  were  recently 
inducted.  Hull  is  training  at  the 
Navy’s  Sampson,  N,  Y.,  base,  and 
Alyta  is  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

John  P,  Greblunas,  former  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 

American,  is  taking  his  basic  training 
at  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga. 

Pfc.  J.  Howard  Birch,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  been  transferred 
from  Parris  Island,  S.  C.,  to  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  barracks,  at  Washington 
and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  The  Leath¬ 
erneck,  Marine  publication. 

William  B.  Pape,  business  manager 
of  the  Waterbury  American-Republi¬ 
can,  recently  was  promoted  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander,  U.S.N.  He  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  Connecticut  Selective 
Service  at  Hartford. 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  NORMA  EVALYN  KOFAHL, 

who  has  been  employed  in  the  news 
room  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  married  Nov.  8  to  Lt.  Har¬ 
rison  S.  Manson  of  El  Monte,  Cal. 
He  is  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Miss  Patricia  Marshall,  daughter  of 
Verne  Marshall,  former  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  was  mar¬ 
ried  Oct.  27  in  Cedar  Rapids  to  Lt. 
Richard  Sheehy  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  who  home  is  in  Cedar  Rapids. 

Miss  Jeanne  Marie  Lucy  and  James 
DiFulvio,  both  employes  of  the  Platts- 
burg  (N.  Y.)  Press-Republican,  were 
married  Oct.  31. 

Master  Sgt.  Walter  A.  Younk,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel  staff,  and  Miss  Hope  Emily  Rivers 
were  married  recently  in  Lindsey  Me¬ 
morial  Chapel  of  Emmamuel  Church 
in  Boston. 

C.  L.  ESTES  MARRIED 

In  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  wedding  in  which  two  Navy  offi¬ 
cers  were  married  by  a  Navy  officer  at 
a  U.  S.  naval  base.  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Carl  L.  Estes,  Longview 
(Tex.)  News-Journal  publisher  and 
oil  magnate,  and  Ensign  Margaret  Vir¬ 
ginia  McLeod,  of  the  WAVES,  were 
wed  Nov.  10  in  a  blue-and-gold  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  chapel  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Willow  Grove,  outside 
Philadelphia,  the  ceremony  being  per¬ 
formed  by  Rear  Admiral  J.  D.  Mac- 
Nair  in  the  presence  of  500  guests. 
Commander  Estes  is  Intelligence,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  and  Welfare  Officer  at 
the  station.  He  met  his  bride,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  when  she 
was  assigned  to  Willow  Grove  as  his 
assistant.  Commander  Estes  used  his 
sword  to  cut  the  huge  wedding  cake, 
U.S.S.  Happi,  made  in  the  likeness 
of  an  aircraft  carrier.  Waiving  a 
Navy  regulation  which  would  have 
permitted  the  bride  to  be  married  in 
the  traditional  bridal  attire,  Ensign 
McLeod  wore  her  Navy  unform. 
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25,000  TRUCK-TRAILERS 
ARE  NOT  ENOUGH 


ONLY  25,000  Truck-Trailers  have 
been  authorized  for  production  for 
1944,  This  is  not  enough. 

Every  day  urgent  war  freight  is 
being  delayed  .  .  .  waiting  on  ship¬ 
ping  docks  because  equipment  is 
lacking  to  haul  it. 

At  least  25,000  additional  Trail¬ 
ers  are  needed — RIGHT  NOW  ! 

The  manufacture  of  Truck-Trailers 
required  to  move  munitions,  food, 
supplies  ...  all  manner  of  war  freight 
. . .  should  never  have  been  ‘‘frozen.” 
They  are  as  essential  to  the  war  effort 
as  production  machinery. 

As  a  result  of  the  “freeze”,  practi¬ 
cally  no  Trailers  have  been  built  in 
1942  and  1943.  Even  in  peacetime, 
with  normal  needs,  production  for 
these  two  years  plus  1944  would  be 
over  125,000.  But  with  motor  car¬ 
riers  asked  to  haul  greatly  increased 
tonnages,  even  125,000  is  below  re¬ 
quirements. 

So — a  program  of  50,000  for  the 
entire  Trailer  industry  in  1944  is  a 
bare  minimum  .  .  .  will  just  about 
let  the  motor  carriers  hold  their  own, 
and  no  more. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  H. 
Wylie,  Acting  Chief  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  Transportation  Corps,  Army 
Service  Forces,  recently  said,  “The 
Transportation  Corps  will  continue 
to  rely  on  the  truck  lines  of  America 
for  essential  assistance  .  .  .  Don’t 
delay  the  freight!” 

The  General  pointed  out  that,  “In 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1943, 
trucks  transported  for  the  Army 
Office  of  Transportation  3,305,000 
tons  of  freight  in  contrast  with 
559,000  in  the  corresponding  poriod 
of  1942.” 


The  General  repeatedly  empha¬ 
sized — “Don’t  delay  the  freight!”  He. 
meant  that  we  must  not  let  highway 
transportation  fail.  Therefore  we 
must  supply  replacements  to  keep  it 
running. 

And  he  hit  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head  when  he  said,  “Wars  are 
not  won  by  men  or  nations  that  lay 
hold  of  good  reasons  to  explain  their 
failure.  They  are  won  by  people  who 
seek  out  undreamed  of  ways  to  do 
jobs  that  seemed  impossible.” 

The  General  is  right.  We  must 
find  “undreamed  of  ways”  to  get  the 


What  Our  Government 
Officials  Say  About 
Highway  Transportation 

President  Roosevelt  —  “Production  and 
transportation  of  the  machinery  of 
defense  must  not  be  interrupted.” 

Director  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  O.D.T.  — 
“Any  general  breakdown  in  motor 
transportation  or  even  a  breakdown  in 
one  or  more  areas,  would  have  conse¬ 
quences  so  serious  they  would  react 
gravely  upon  our  whole  war  effort.” 

Director  Donald  M.  Nelson,  W.P.B.  — 
“Trailers  provide  the  most  economical 
form  of  commercial  highway  transpor¬ 
tation,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost  and  metals  consumed.” 


vehicles  our  motor  carriers  need  to 
do  the  job.  Highway  transpx)rtation 
men  do  not  want  to  “lay  hold  of  good 
reasons  to  explain  their  failure.” 
They  want  Trucks,  Trailers,  tires, 
parts,  manpxDwer  —  and  they  won’t 
fail. 

Baruch  in  his  far-seeing  Rubber 
Repxirt  said,  “We  must  equip  our 
busses  and  trucks  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  .  .  .  Otherwise,  an 
economy  geared  to  rubber-borne 
motor  transpx)rt  to  an  extent  not  ap¬ 
proached  elsewhere  in  the  world  will 
break  down.” 


Steel  was  found  for  the  synthetic 
rubber  program  and  steel  is  being  set 
aside  today  for  lend-lease,  pjostwar 
and  other  projects. 

It  is  urged  that  those  who  have 
the  authority  balance  allotments  of 
necessary  materials  against  the  needs 
of  the  vital  highway  transportation 
industry. 

Patriotic  motor  carriers,  trying  not 
to  “delay  the  freight”,  are  using  every 
ounce  of  human  ingenuity  possible  to 
keep  their  Trucks  and  Trailers  in 
operation.  But  this  equipment  is 
wearing  out  with  ever-increasing  ra¬ 
pidity.  Some  have  as  much  as  25 
per  cent  of  their  units  off  the  road 
while  war  loads  mount. 

It  would  be  something  less  than 
patriotic  for  those  who  can  definitely 
see  the  consequences  of  a  breakdown 
in  highway  transportation  not  to 
“seek  out  undreamed  of  ways”  to 
keep  it  from  breaking  down. 

There  can  be  only  one  solution — 

A  PROGRAM  TO  REPLACE 
THESE  WORN-OUT  VEHICLES 
MUST  BE  “BULLED  THROUGH.” 

“Authorizing”  production  isn’t 
enough.  Too  often  “authorizing”  is 
only  lip  service  unless  it  is  backed 
up  with  priorities  so  high  that  the 
material  will  actually  reach  the 
manufacturer. 

The  Truck-Trailer  industry,  al¬ 
though  hard  at  work  on  military 
orders,  could  produce  50,000  Truck- 
Trailers  in  1944  without  interfering 
with  war  production.  The  capacity 
and  manpower  will  be  available  at 
the  factories  during  the  inevitable 
intervals  between  military  jobs. 

We  can  not  let  motor  transporta¬ 
tion  fail! 


World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers  Service  in  All  Principal  Cities 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  ♦  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspaper  Leaders 
View  Future 

continued  from  page  11 


basic  characteristic  of  the  present 
Code  and  of  all  our  incidental  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  domestic  press  that  the 
Office  of  Censorship  in  no  way  and  to 
no  degree  seeks  to  influence  editorial 
opinion.” 

Mr.  Price  warns  editors  of  their 
responsibility  under  the  code,  assert¬ 
ing  that  if  some  borderline  case  should 
arise  where  “innocently  intended  but 
thoughtless  publication  actually  and 
visibly  cost  American  lives,  there 
might  easily  be  a  public  opinion  over 
night  that  voluntary  censorship  had 
failed.”  He  concludes:  “This  is  the 
Field  of  Darkness.  It  is  well  that  every 
devotee  of  a  free  press  understand 
the  danger.  Yet  we  must  not  be 
dismayed  by  it,  for,  after  all,  these  are 
simply  the  hazards  which  every  free 
institution  must  face  in  time  of  world 
upheaval.” 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonian 
publisher  who  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Cowles  as  OWI  domestic  director, 
writes  on  “The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Re¬ 
straints.”  Speaking  as  a  publisher 
before  entering  OWI,  Mr.  Hoyt  cites 
many  specific  perplexing  problems 
confronting  editors. 

“Censorship  should  not  be  used  by 
government  as  a  political  weapon,” 
declares  Mr.  Hoyt.  “The  propulsion 
and  emphasizing  of  certain  types  of 
news  favorable  to  the  Administration 
which  goes  out  to  foreign  lands  pre¬ 
sents  another  definite  question.  This 
works  both  ways,  too.  Correspondents 
returning  from  North  Africa  state  they 
are  permitted  to  write  articles  that 
support  the  Administration’s  policy 
in  North  Africa,  while  articles  critical 
of  it  are  repressed.” 

In  pleading  for  as  free  a  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  as  possible  in  wartime, 
he  asserts  there  is  something  greater 
than  military  security,  and  that  is, 
American  security  “faith  in  our¬ 
selves — ^faith  in  our  leadership— faith 
in  our  government.  .  The  people  at 
home,  who  furnish  the  money,  the 
weapons,  and  the  boj  s  to  do  the  dying 
also  ‘fight  best  when  they  know  what 
is  going  on.’  ” 

Canham  of  Moaitor 

Erwin  D,  Canham,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  managing  editor,  continues 
the  discussion  on  “The  Battle  for 
News.”  He  begins  his  criticism  with 
the  press  on  the  home  front.  He  does 
not  think,  for  instance,  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  done  well  enough  in  telling 
the  ups  and  downs  of  war  production; 
that  a  better  job  of  reporting  could  be 
done  on  the  manpower-use  situation; 
that  labor  news  has  been  handled  too 
gingerly  as  “a  hot  potato.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  Washington  is  being  well 
covered.  On  the  war  fronts,  he  agrees 
with  the  assertion  of  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily  News  editor, 
who  recently  stated:  “The  handling 
of  war  information  in  this  war  has  not 
been  up  to  the  best  American  stand¬ 
ards.”  Mr.  Canham  asserts  that  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  censors  have  made 
“petty  and  absurd  decisions,”  but  he 
puts  the  blame  on  the  top  bureaucrats, 
rather  than  subordinate  officers.  He 
concludes: 

“Newspapers  must  be  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  dig  out  the  facts.  Their 
pressure  on  public  authority  cannot 
flag.  They  must  keep  up  the  long 
struggle  with  military  authority. 
Only  by  such  efforts  will  a  fair  bal¬ 
ance  be  struck.  Only  thus  will  the 
people  get  enough  information  to  sup¬ 
port  the  kind  of  democracy  that  we 
must  have.” 

Raymond  Clapper,  political  column¬ 


ist  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
takes  up  the  matter  of  “Dispatches 
Going  Abroad.”  He  emphasizes  that 
there  has  been  little  complaint  among 
working  newspapermen  about  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship  in  its  domestic  ac¬ 
tivities.  “The  same  cannot  be  said 
with  regard  to  our  censorship  of  press 
dispatches  going  abroad,”  says  Mr. 
Clapper.  “There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  complaint  from  British  and 
Chinese  correspondents  stationed  in 
the  United  States.” 

Without  arguing  whether  such  poli¬ 
cies  of  repressing  out-going  news  is 
justifiable  in  wartime,  Mr.  Clapper 
points  out  that  the  press  can  expect  to 
face  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
practice  shall  be  continued  after  the 
war  and  during  the  long  armistice.  “I 
think  it  is  almost  certain  that  an  argu¬ 
ment  will  be  made  for  it,”  he  says. 
“The  argument  will  be  that  the  United 
Nations  must  be  careful  what  we  say 
to  each  other.  It  will  be  said  that  we 
should  not  permit  news  or  opinions  to 
go  abroad  that  will  tend  to  divide  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations.  It  will 
be  argued  that  although  the  fighting 
has  stopped,  the  war  of  propaganda 
should  continue.” 


Mr.  Clapper  cites  the  Casablanca 
conference  as  an  example,  stating  that 
it  has  given  President  Roosevelt  an 
idea  of  how  it  may  be  possible  to  hold 
United  Nations  meetings  in  seclusion. 
“That  carries  the  whole  technique  of 
the  controlled  press  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  we  have  experienced  in  this 
country,”  he  adds.  “It  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  military  censor¬ 
ship,  and  very  frankly  into  political 
censorship. . . .  The  question  is  whether 
we  want  the  artificial  unity  obtained 
by  suppression  or  the  real  unity  that 
develops  out  of  the  frank  discussion 
which  alone  can  produce  a  meeting  of 
minds.  ...  A  free  press  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  irresponsible  press.” 

The  section  on  battlefronts  includes 
an  article  on  the  “European  Invasion 
Front”  by  Joe  Alex  Morris,  foreign 
editor  of  the  United  Press.  Looking  to 
the  future  job  of  covering  final  stages 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  Mr.  Morris  be¬ 
lieves  that  American  correspondents 
will  have  the  benefit  of  unprecedented 
preparations  for  quick  movement  to 
the  principal  battlefronts  and  for 
speedy  transmission  of  their  dis¬ 
patches.  “Special  airplanes  to  carry 
reporters  and  to  ferry  their  dispatches 


to  the  cable-heads  probably  will  be 
made  available  and  it  is  expected 
that  one  or  more  big  planes  will 
be  fitted  out  as  a  press  headquar¬ 
ters,  with  facilities  for  transmission  of 
dispatches  if  field  radio  is  not  available 
or  if  an  emergency  arises,”  he  pre¬ 
dicts. 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  discusses 
the  “Correspondents  in  the  Pacific.” 
Based  on  his  own  visit  to  the  Pacific 
fighting  zones,  Mr.  Paris  is  high  in  his 
praise  of  the  correspondents’  ability 
and  courage,  stating: 

“On  behalf  of  the  whole  correspon¬ 
dents’  corps  it  should  be  said  that 
‘courage  and  devotion  to  duty’  come 
to  public  notice  only  when  some  man 
is  killed,  wounded  or  reported  miss¬ 
ing.  The  bald  truth  is  that  every  day 
and  every  hour,  the  newspaper  and 
press  association  correspondents  dis¬ 
play  a  bravery  that  is  heart-warming 
and  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  For  the  job  is  nothing  more 
or  nothing  less  than  chronicling  for 
future  history  the  day-by-day  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  greatest  soldier  the  world 
has  ever  known — the  doughboy.  The 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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I  oday,  Rorida  is  more  than  a  winter  play' 
ground ...  much  more.  The  past  two  years  have 
,  seen  Rorida  evolve  into  a  thriving  commonwealth 
that’s  buzzing  with  activity  the  year  ’round.  There 
are  no  more  winter  peaks  and  summer  valleys  iq 
Florida’s  business ...  they’ve  leveled  off  on  a 
new  high, 
i 

J  What’s  more  important...many  of  the  indus' 
tries  that  have  made  Florida  a  year  'round  market 
are  of  a  permanent  character... based  on  the  natural 
advantages,  geographic,  climatic  and  basic  resources 
of  this  new  rich  market. 

The  past  two  years  have  reflected  consist¬ 
ent  gains  month  after  month — in  postal  receipts, 
population,  bank  deposits,  pay  rolls,  retail  sales 
and  purchasing  power. 


And  now... Florida’s  three  great  dailies  give 
you  an  unprecedented  coverage  in  Rorida's  three 
major  markets  and  their  trading  territories  that 
are  ever  expanding,  and  invite  you  to  expand 
with  them. 


T6e  over  28},(XXl  combhuef 
dreaUtm  of  these  i  gma 
Florida  datbet  gives  you  thor¬ 
ough  coverage... at  Im  cost 


Avardtd  Co 
HuntxmQton  Wnrka 


stepping  Stones 
to  Tokio... 


morroKf 
Seadromes  foi 
lepers 


Industry  is  helping  win  the  war... 
industry  must  help  build  a  peacetime  world 

The  will  of  OUT  soldiers  assnres  an  unconditional  surrender... 

The  will  of  our  people  can  assure  a  just  and  durable  peace 

Today  the  United  Nations  are  joined  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  win  a  decisive  victory.  On  every  battle  front  and 
on  every  farm  and  in  every  production  centre  a  singleness 
of  purpose  is  speeding  "unconditional  surrender.” 

Tomorrow  millions  of  soldiers  and  workers  can  have 
steady  employment  if  they  also  unite  with  determination 
to  bring  about  "a  jtist  and  durable  peace.” 

Prosperity  can  be  realised  only  through  the  will  oi  an 
informed  and  a  united  people.  With  their  courage  and  ^ 
their  determination,  the  people's  will  to  accomplish  ^ 
a  righteous  peace  is  irresistible. 

People  here,  in  common  with  people  of  other  lands,  can 
,  prosper  materially  and  spiritually  after  the  war  ends— 

but  only  if  now  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  make 
-  '  '  '  loud  their  demands  for  "a  just  and  durable  peace.” 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Subsidiary  of  The  International  Sickel  Company  of  Canada.  Limited 
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task  of  a  war  correspondent  is  to  tell 
how  he  meets  setbad^  and  surmounts 
them,  encounters  superior  numbers 
and  defeats  them,  achieves  victory  and 
then  goes  on  to  the  job  that  lies 
ahead.” 

John  R.  Morris,  U.P.  correspondent 
and  Far  Eastern  manager,  cabled  his 
article  from  New  Delhi  on  “Covering 
the  War  Against  Japan.”  He  cites 
how  some  of  the  best  stories  of  the  war 
got  into  headlines  only  because  re¬ 
porters  overcame  tremendous  diffi¬ 
culties.  Summing  up  the  general  sit¬ 
uation,  he  states: 

“Communications  facilities  have 
been  gradually  improved  in  Australia 
after  an  early  period  of  tremendous 
strain;  but  in  India  the  problem  of 
transmitting  news  has  continued  to  be 
difficult,  because  of  limited  land  lines 
and  vastly  increased  war  traffic.  .  .  . 
During  the  last  six  years  of  fighting 
in  the  Orient,  the  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondents  have  learned  much  of  the 
technique  of  retreat.  .  .  .  But  now 
we’re  beginning  to  learn  still  another 
lesson.  We  are  getting  to  cover  the 
same  ground  again,  but  this  time  in 
the  opposite  direction.” 

John  B.  Powell,  generally  regarded 
as  a  martyr  to  the  free  press  of  China 
as  managing  editor  of  the  American- 
owned  China  Weekly  Review,  writes 
on  “Publishing  In  Shanghai.”  Now 
in  this  coimtry  making  a  slow  re¬ 
covery  from  physical  injuries  suffered 
while  a  prisoner  of  the  Japanese,  Mr. 
Powell  gives  a  firsthand  accoimt  of 
what  happened  to  the  Chinese  press 
following  the  Jap  invasion.  “Since 


the  press  in  Japan  had  always  been 
controlled  by  the  government  and 
newspapers  were  subject  to  police  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  Japanese  were  always 
resentful  of  the  absence  of  such  regu¬ 
lations  in  Shanghai,”  he  explains. 
“Japanese  action  against  the  press 
took  two  forms:  imprisonment  and 
execution  of  editors,  and  bribery  and 
intimidation  of  newspaper  proprietors. 
.  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  press  in  post-war  planning  for 
coimtries  now  imder  Fascist  dictator¬ 
ships.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  a  free  press  is  more  greatly 
needed  than  in  the  Far  East.” 

Ralph  H.  Turner,  business  manager 
of  NEA  Service,  describes  the  War¬ 
time  Photographic  Pool  in  his  article 
on  “Photographers  in  Uniform.”  He 
tells  how  the  responsibility  for  fur¬ 
nishing  pictures  from  the  war  fronts 
fell  primarily  upon  the  three  Ameri¬ 
can  picture-gathering  agencies,  the 
Associated  Press,  Acme,  International 
News  Photos  and  Life  magazine. 
“The  Pool”  has  encountered  a  certain 
amount  of  censorship,  he  says,  but  it 
has  been  as  liberal  as  any  censorship 
can  be.  “The  bottleneck  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  he  asserts,  “where  the  cen¬ 
sors  may  hold  the  pictures  longer  than 
the  Pool  thinks  necessary  while  de¬ 
termining  what  to  release.” 

Mr.  Turner  pays  his  respects  to  the 
photographers  who  have  faced  the 
same  hazards  as  the  correspondents. 
“The  Pool  photographers  have  en¬ 
joyed  reasonable  freedom  of  action,” 
he  states.  “They  have  respected  this 
freedom  and  have  done  an  excellent 
professional  job,  marred  only  by  the 
action  of  one  photographer  in  at¬ 
taching  misleading  captions  to  pictures 
taken  in  Tunisia.  On  the  whole,  this 
unique  Pool  experiment  in  world-wide 
war  photography  has  paid  a  fine  trib¬ 


ute  to  the  skill  of  the  American  cam¬ 
eraman,  the  enterprise  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  the  traditions  of  the  American 
press,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,” 

Hemisphere  solidarity  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  another  division  of  the  volume 
in  which  W.  W.  Copeland,  U.P.  South 
American  news  manager,  discusses 
“Latin  American  Journalism,”  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  impartiality  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  U.  S.  news  agencies 
had  tremendous  influence  not  only  in 
producing  respect  for  themselves  and 
the  U.  S.  press,  but  also  in  fostering 
a  profoimd  regard  for  democratic 
principles  of  government  as  practiced 
by  U.  S.  “Perhaps  no  trait  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  stood  out  so  clearly  as 
the  liberal  treatment  of  the  U.  S.  cen¬ 
sorship  on  news  coming  to  South 
America,”  he  observes. 

Francis  A.  Jamieson,  former  AP  re¬ 
porter  and  Pulitzer  prize  winner  for 
covering  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping 
case,  now  director  of  the  press  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  writes  on 
“Good  Neighbor  Promotion.”  He  also 
points  out  that  the  faith  in  U.  S.  news, 
built  up  by  generations  of  American 
journalists,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  at  the  start  in  maintaining  a 
good  neighbor  policy  in  South  Am¬ 
erica.  He  points  out  that  hardly  a 
South  American  newspaper  that  can 
afford  a  U.  S.  news  service  prefers  to 
take  the  much  cheaper  or  even  free 
services  of  European  nations. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  breaks  into 
print  along  about  the  middle  of  the 
book  with  an  article  by  Lyle  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  manager  of  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
the  nation’s  capital,  on  covering  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  another  article  on  the 
“White  House  Beat”  by  Douglas  B. 
Cornell,  AP  writer. 

Mr.  Wilson  explains  that  press  con¬ 


ferences  and  press  releases  produce 
enormous  volumes  of  news,  but  that 
these  same  techniques  expose  the 
Washington  reporter  “to  a  dread,  occu¬ 
pational  disease  known  as  press-agent- 
itis.”  He  says  its  symptoms  “are  the 
uninterrupted  production  of  routine 
or  non-exclusive  stories  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  contact  with  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  for  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  policy-making  officials  who 
make  news.  The  disease  develops 
slowly.  It  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
fatal.” 

The  most  obvious  check  on  free  re¬ 
porting  is  censorship,  continues  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  refers  to  the  code’s  re¬ 
quest  that  newspapers  avoid  publish¬ 
ing:  “Premature  disclosures  of  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  or  conversations.” 
Wilson  dubs  that  provision  “a  typical 
club-in-the-closet”  type  of  restriction. 
He  asserts,  however,  that  “actually- 
more  hazardous  to  thorough  reporting 
is  the  OWI.  While  originally  set  up 
to  coordinate  the  story  of  government, 
he  says,  OWI  is  becoming  the  source 
of  “a  malignant  epidemic  of  press- 
agentitis.  Gradually  it  is  attempting 
to  come  between  the  reporter  and  the 
departments,  agencies  emd  public  oflS- 
cials  the  reporter  is  assigned  to  cover 
.  .  .  the  channeling  of  news  for  many 
agencies  through  one  funnel  does,  at 
least,  set  up  a  barrier  between  re¬ 
porters  and  original  news  sources.  The 
aggressive  reporter  can  and  will  break 
through.” 

Covering  the  White  House  beat  in 
wartime  is  a  matter  of  working  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  at  times  and  doing  al¬ 
most  nothing  in  dull  periods,  says 
Mr.  Cornell  of  AP.  This  is  because 
the  flow  of  news  is  less  sustained  than 
in  other  years.  “There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,”  he  explains.  “For 
one  thing,  a  list  of  the  President’s 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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•  When  the  West  was  young,  every  grizzled  pros¬ 
pector  depended  upon  his  "instinct” — and  his 
luck — for  locating  valuable  mineral  deposits. 
Today,  scientific  methods  are  applied  in  discover¬ 
ing  new  deposits  of  ore. 

In  Anaconda's  Butte  mines,  where  3,800  miles  of 
shafts  and  underground  workings  catacomb  what 
has  been  called  "the  richest  hill  on  earth”,  the 
copper-bearing  vein  structures  are  exceedingly 
complicated.  "Faults”  in  the  earth’s  crust  took 
place  centuries  ago,  shattering  and  displacing  at 
frequent  intervals  the  course  of  the  veins. 

So,  long  before  a  miner’s  drill  bites  rock 
a  lot  of  work  must  be  done  by  Anaconda 


geologists.  This  work  involves  accurate  map¬ 
ping  in  greatest  detail  of  veins  and  geological 
structures  disclosed  in  underground  mine  open¬ 
ings,  and  the  posting  of  such  information  on 
separate  level  maps  for  use  in  the  office  and  at 
the  mine.  Careful  sampling  also  enables  these 
modern  prospectors  to  accurately  determine  the 
copper,  silver,  zinc,  or  manganese  content  of 
any  ore  vein. 

This  long-established  Anaconda  activity  is  to¬ 
day  proving  an  invaluable  aid  to  miners  in  the 
production  of  vast  quantities  of  copper, 
>CMDA  zinc,  manganese,  and  other  metals  so  vital 
to  our  fighting  equipment. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

ANDCS  COfPfR  MINING  COMPANY  THE  AMERICAN  RRASS  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY  ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CAIU  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY  INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 

truest  m  America*$  ft/tare^buy  an  extra  War  Bond. 
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Walter  Aronoii  Tells  Value 
Oi  Sponsored  Events  for 
Carrier-Salesmen 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Ebcperience  has  taught  Walter  Aron- 
off,  Detroit  Times  circulation  manager, 
that  Mark  Twain’s  formula  of  Tom 
Sawyer’s  days  _ 


was  correct:  “If 
you  make  work 
play  —  You’ll  get 
it  done.’’  Oper¬ 
ating  on  this 
principle,  the 
Times  has  set  a 
glowing  example 
for  other  news¬ 
papers  to  follow 
in  the  matter 
of  newspaper- 
sponsored  car¬ 
rier  activities  de-  Walt«r  Aronoff 
signed  to  main¬ 
tain  newspaperboy  interest  and  to 
help  reduce  the  circulator’s  wartime 
nightmare— carrier  turnover. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than 
3,500  Detroit  Times  carriers  are  form¬ 
ing  basketball  teams  in  the  Times 
Carrier  Basketball  League,  or  other¬ 
wise  planning  to  participate  in  the 
free  winter  athletic  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  that  newspaper.  This  is  a 
second  of  a  series  of  recreational  pro¬ 
grams.  The  first,  the  Times  Carrier 
Softball  League  of  last  summer,  in 
which  2,800  carriers  participated,  was 
the  largest  U.  S.  boys  softball  league. 

Timet  Stands  Expensn 

The  winter  program  offers  the  boys 
competition  in  organized  basketball, 
indoor  races,  foul  shooting  contests, 
swimming  and  other  indoor  sports,  one 
evening  a  week  in  neighborhood  inter¬ 
mediate  and  high  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Detroit  recreational 
department.  The  Times  will  furnish 
basketballs,  emblems  for  team  jerseys, 
championship  jackets  and  trophies  to 
division  winners  for  the  season. 

In  addition.  Times  carriers  are  serv¬ 
ing  as  U.  S.  defense  agents  in  the 
sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  Already 
the  total  of  stamps  sold  by  Times  car¬ 
riers  has  exceeded  the  20,000,000  mark 
in  ten -cent  stamps.  Most  of  the  boys 
have  been  awarded  medals  of  merit 
for  their  stamp  sales. 

Recently,  Mr.  Aronoff  explained  the 
value  of  such  a  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  circulator  confronted 
with  wartime  carrier  problems  in  an 
industrial  city  that  is  booming  with 
war  work.  In  his  talk  before  Central 
States  circulators,  Mr.  Aronoff  stated 
in  part; 

“Back  in  June,  1942,  at  school  clos¬ 
ing  and  again  in  September  at  school 
opening,  we  began  to  experience  more 
vacant  routes  than  we  had  applicants 
to  fill.  In  the  winter  of  that  same  year 
came  Detroit’s  coldest  weather  in 
years,  causing  even  more  carriers  to 
resign,  and  fewer  to  apply. 

“Like  most  other  newspapers,  we 
became  somewhat  alarmed,  and  found 
the  causes  to  be  a  combination  of 
many  circumstances  peculiar  to  war 
conditions,  such  as:  (1)  Parents  earn¬ 
ing  sufficient  money  to  GIVE  children 
ample  spending  money;  (2)  Schools 
staggering  hours  to  relieve  a  Detroit 
transportation  bottle-neck,  releasing 
many  boys  too  late  to  carry  afternoon 
routes;  (3)  Stores  paying  more  for 
part-time  help  to  replace  positions 
left  open  by  employes  going  into 
higher  paid  war  plant  jobs,  and  being 
drafted  into  the  Service;  (4)  Growing 


independence  among  boys,  and  the 
tendency  to  do  as  they  more  or  less 
pleased. 

“Like  other  papers,  we  groped  for 
solutions,  realizing  that  the  earning 
power  of  a  newspaper  route  no  longer 
held  its  former  attractions  although 
100-customer  routes  now  paid  $11.00 
per  week. 

“When  the  request  came  to  organize 
our  carriers  as  U.  S.  Defense  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps, 
it  was  realized  that  everything  should 
be  done — and  MUST  be  done,  to 
make  the  campaign  a  success.  Then 
we  realized  also  that  the  sale  of  stamps 
could  help  in  building  carrier  morale 
and  keep  carriers  on  the  job.  The  pa¬ 
triotic  aspect  was  our  FIRST  consid¬ 
eration;  ^e  rest  came  as  a  matter  of 


course. 

“Our  first  attempt  in  selling  more 
boys  on  carrying  newspapers  was  by 
approaching  parents  of  carriers  as  well 
as  parents  in  general.  We  did  this 
through  ads  in  our  own  paper  and 
by  direct  mail,  pointing  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  experience  gained  by  carrier 
boys.  We  stressed  the  important  part 
boys  who  carried  newspaper  routes, 
were  playing  in  the  war  effort  through 
the  sale  of  War  Stamps,  and  through 
keeping  the  public  informed  daily  on 
war  events. 

Expanded  Carrier  Program 

“It  was  found  tnat  although  the 
boys  generally  were  patriotic,  this 
quality  alone  was  not  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  sufficient  boys  for  our  needs, 
nor  to  encourage  carriers  to  sell  all 
the  stamps  the  Detroit  Times  thought 
they  could  sell.  Something  had  to 
be  done  and  a  plan,  or  contest,  de¬ 
vised  to  encourage  the  boys  to  sell 
more  stamps.  After  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  means  was  hit  upon  which 
seemed  promising.  Proper  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  were  contacted,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  take  200 
leading  stamp  salesmen  to  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Tank  Arsenal  to  see  how  tanks 
were  made  and  run  through  tests  on 
the  proving  grounds.  We  also  had 
the  Army  feed  the  boys  real  Army 
chow,  served  from  a  regulation  field 
kitchen  by  regular  soldiers. 

“The  Times,  of  course,  paid  for  the 
food;  but  the  Army,  OPA,  and  Chrys¬ 
ler  cooperated  100%.  This  drive  gen¬ 
erated  increased  enthusiasm  in  stamp 
selling,  while  the  tour  of  the  tank 
arsenal  hammered  home  to  carriers 
the  importance  of  their  job  in  the 
war  effort.  The  tank  arsenal  tour 
made  fine  picture  material,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  featured  on  the  picture 
page  of  the  Detroit  Times,  so  the 
public  would  realize  still  another  ad¬ 
vantage  enjoyed  by  boys  who  carry 
our  newspaper. 

“Although  the  Tank  Arsenal  was  a 
‘natural,’  by  its  nature  attractive  to 
any  red-blooded  American  boy,  it  was 
not  permitted  to  travel  solely  on  its 
own  momentum,  but  was  backed  up 
with  intensive  promotion,  including 
giant  branch  posters  in  colors,  vigor¬ 
ous  sales  talks  by  branch  and  district 
managers,  and  publicity  in  our  own 
paper.  Even  parents  of  the  carriers  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic  about  the  plan  and 
urged  their  sons  to  be  winners. 

Enlisted  Aid  of  Schools 


mailed  letters  to  parents  of  applicants 
informing  them  that  a  District  Man¬ 
ager  would  call  in  a  few  days  to  in¬ 
terview  their  son  and  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions. 

“This  endeavor  obtained  more  car¬ 
riers.  Yet,  it  was  eyident  a  program 
still  was  needed  not  only  to  attract 
new  boys,  but  to  keep  old  carriers. 
Here  was  a  real  problem  that  had  to 
be  solved,  which  called  for  direct  ac¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  we  knew  the  calibre 
of  branch  managers  had  much  to  do 
with  retaining  carriers,  but  with  los¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  our  trained  men 
to  the  armed  forces,  it  was  felt  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  retain  car¬ 
riers  despite  the  handicap  of  inex¬ 
perienced  branch  men. 

“It  was  realized  boys  MUST  WANT 
to  carry  the  Times,  and  from  this 
thought  evolved  our  Carrier  Softball 
League.  We  felt  playing  ball  was  a 
‘natural’  for  boys,  and  found  this  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  true.  A  summer  recrea¬ 
tion  program  ^yas  outlined  that  mixed 
play  with  work.  Soon  we  discovered 
the  plan  not  only  appealed  to  the  boys, 
but  to  branch  managers  as  well.  They 
became  so  ‘steamed  up’  that  they 
couldn’t  stop  their  enthusiasm  for 
team  work  on  or  off  the  playground. 
Noticeable  improvement  in  carrier 
morale  became  apparent,  as  did  a 
lessening  in  turnover.  The  boys  were 
having  fun,  enjoying  organized  play 
unobtainable  without  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Times  carrier  organization. 
They  revelled  in  playing  for  big  stakes, 
such  as  trophies,  medals,  publicity  and 
championship  jackets  for  the  various 
division  champs. 

“We  believe  the  program  worked 
so  successfully  for  us — judging  from 
reports  from  our  branch  and  district 
managers — that  we  now  are  making 
plans  for  a  winter  recreational  pro¬ 
gram  to  take  place  once  a  week  in 
junior  and  senior  high  school  gyms 
and  swimming  pools.  The  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  and  municipal 
recreation  department  are  cooperating 
wholeheartedly.  They  are  enthusias¬ 
tically  desirous  to  encourage  whole¬ 
some  recreation  for  teen-aged  boys, 
and  anxious  to  do  anything  to  keep 
youths  busy  and  check  the  nation’s 
trend  of  growing  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  Also,  the  program  has  made 
school  authorities  conscious  of  the 
advantages  boys  share  in  carrying 
newspapers,  and  it  is  building  valuable 
good-will  among  educators,  parents 
and  readers.” 


Scott 

Hi -Speed  Patters 


“All  these  things  were  of  some  help 
—but  still  NOT  ENOUGH.  Next,  we 
obtained  the  services  of  a  former 
school  teacher  to  address  assemblies 
in  schools  located  in  neighborhoods 
where  we  needed  boys  most.  After 
arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  Detroit  Paro¬ 
chial  Schools,  this  young  man  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  the  advantages  of 
carrying  newspapers  to  the  school¬ 
boys.  At  the  close  of  these  talks,  he 
gave  them  application  blanks,  turning 
signed  blanks  over  to  our  district  men 
the  next  day.  The  office  simultaneously 
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their  customers,  but  purchase  stamps 
and  bonds,  totaling  $6,200  for  the  year. 
H.  B.  Cowan,  Jr.,  circulation  manager 
of  the  two  papers,  furnishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  final  figures  for  both  papers; 

Kingston  Whig-Standard  carriers— Out  of 
89  carriers,  29  carriers  purchased  $1,450  last 
spring  in  Canada’s  4th  loan;  23  carriers  pur¬ 
chased  $1,400  last  week  in  Canada’s  fifth  loan; 
a  total  of  $2,850.  Five  of  the  last  carriers  had 
purchased  bonds  in  the  spring;  47  carriers 
now  paying  $1.00  a  week  to  the  company  on 
their  bond. 

Peterborough  Examiner  carriers — Out  of  90 
carriers,  35  carriers  purch-ased  $1,900  last 
spring  in  4th  loan;  25  carriers  purchased 
$1,450  last  week  in  5th  loan;  a  total  of  $3,350. 
l*orty-two  carriers  now  paying  $1.00  a  week  to 
the  company  on  their  bond. 

“There  are  two  distinct  advantages 
to  the  circulation  department  over  and 
above  the  patriotic  angle,”  explains 
Mr.  Cowan,  “in  asking  carriers  to  pur¬ 
chase  Victory  Bonds  in  amounts  of 
$50  or  $100.  We  now  have  89  carriers 
who  are  depositing  at  least  $1.00 
weekly  with  us  to  pay  for  their  bonds. 
We  give  them  their  bond  when  the 
last  $1.00  payment  is  made.  We  expect 
to  have  practically  all  of  these  carriers 
with  us  for  a  year.  These  carriers 
will  all  have  substantial  cash  deposits 
with  us  to  cover  any  eventualities,  so 
that  the  company  is  well  protected 
financially  at  all  times.” 


Wife  Takes  Over  ior  Duration 

FRED  PEITZ  is  a  jump  ahead  of  other 
inductees  who  have  had  to  abandon 
flourishing  businesses  in  order  to  fight. 
His  wife,  Dolores,  has  quit  her  job  to 
take  charge  of  the  25  boys  who  de¬ 
livered  the  Baltimore  paper  for  Peitz. 

She  must  pick  up  some  2,000  news¬ 
papers  each  morning  and  afternoon 
and  distribute  them  among  the  25  car¬ 
rier  boys.  She  must  supervise  collec¬ 
tions,  investigate  complaints  and  make 
adjustments.  If  one  boy  fails  to  show 
up  (which  happens  frequently  these 
days)  she  must  deliver  his  papers. 
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Canadian  Carriers  Buy  Bonds 
ANOTHER  APPROACH  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  carrier  service 
during  wartime  is  that  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard  and  Peter¬ 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner.  Carriers 
for  these  two  Canadian  newspapers 
not  only  sell  War  Savings  Stamps  to 
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These  workers,  highly 
paid,  KNOW  that  these 
Industries  will  eventually 
return  to  an  equally  pros¬ 
perous  peace-time  activ¬ 
ity.  And  there  are  about 
30,000  of  them  who  know 
it.  Bayonne,  as  a  market, 
is  growing. 
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A  year  ago  we  first  told  the  story  of  Beechcraft 
employees.  We  told  of  their  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice 
and  extra  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Here  is  that 
story’s  continuation. 

The  production  records  of  which  they  were  so 
justifiably  proud  a  year  ago  have  been  shattered.  Vol¬ 
untary  investments  in  War  Bonds  have  been  increased 
to  more  than  22%  of  our  total  gross  payroll.  Hundreds 
of  Beechcrafters  with  a  supercharge  of  enthusiasm  and 
energy  and  loyalty  have  maintained  the  ranks  of  the 
Beechcraft  Reserve  Guard,  some  of  whom  are  shown  in 
these  pictures  of  their  Second  Annual  Review.  These 
men  and  women  voluntarily  drill  and  practice  in  their 
free  time  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  cope  with  any 
catastrophe  or  emergency  that  may  arise,  whether  caused 
by  fire,  sabotage,  or  act  of  God.  They  have  sworn  to 
protect  life,  war  material,  and  the  plant,  in  the  interest 
of  the  war  effort.  They  come  from  all  departments  of 
the  Beechcraft  organization,  serve  without  pay,  and  buy 
their  own  uniforms. 

It’s  a  grim  slogan  that  these  people  with  a  punch  have 
adopted.  But  war  is  a  grim  business.  And  their  record 
proves  that  they  mean  it  when  they  say, 

**LErS  KILL  'EM  WITH  PRODUCTION" 

*to  be  continued  until  Victory 


A  Reserve  Guard  platoon  demonstrates  a  "Spear-head 
Wedge"  j or  mat  ion  used  in  crowd  control 

{below I  Reserve  Guardettes  show  their  proficiency  at 
semaphore  drill ...  a  useful  means  of  emergency  com¬ 
munication 
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Utilitarian  Christmas 
Gifts  For  Civilians 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

(No.  67  in  a  scries) 

IN  OUR  Oct.  30  column,  we  offered 

several  copy  suggestions  covering 
the  sale  of  Christmas  gifts  for  soldiers 
and  civilians.  This  week’s  piece  is 
devoted  to  a  slightly  new  angle  on 
Christmas  gifts — utilitarian  gifts  that 
ordinarily  would  not  be  considered 
ideal  Christmas  gifts.  We  also  suggest 
the  distribution  of  an  inexpensive  ad¬ 
vertising  suggestion  sheet  to  those 
stores  that  are  not  now  regular  ad¬ 
vertisers,  but  who  may  be  sold  a  few 
ads  before  Christmas. 

Insofar  as  merchandise  selections 
permit,  this  will  probably  be  the  most 
“Utilitarian  Christmas”  on  record. 
Gimcracks,  expensive  jewelry,  watches 
and  hundreds  of  other  items  are  going 
to  be  hard  to  find.  Yet,  we  have  been 
surprised  at  the  odds  and  ends  we 
have  discovered  in  dozens  of  stores. 

As  an  example,  we  found  quantities 
of  sweat  shirts  at  a  prominent  sport¬ 
ing  goods  store.  Other  items  we  came 
across  were  thermometers,  fishing 
rods,  unrationed  sports  shoes  and 
slippers,  piece  goods,  second-hand 
vacuum  cleaners  and  lots  of  upright 
pianos  that  many  youngsters  would 
be  glad  to  have  for  their  first  lessons. 

Sell  Well-WrlHen  Adt 

What  follows  does  not  fit  the  pattern 
that  we  have  advocated  in  these  col¬ 
umns  for  the  past  seven  years,  but 
these  are  unusual  times  and  even 
though  a  full  year’s  campaign  cannot 
be  sold  on  the  idea  of  practical  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  sell  a  few  well-written  ads  with 
lists  of  merchandise  that  will  make 
acceptable  Christmas  gifts.  The  shops 
and  stores  you  sell  can  be  solicited 
for  regular  campaigns  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

The  simplest  way  to  make  up  a  list 
of  prospects  is  to  turn  to  the  classified 
section  of  your  local  telephone  direc¬ 
tory.  More  than  90%  of  them  will  be 
found  listed  alphabetically.  From 
your  own  ledgers  you  can  add  any 
that  are  not  in  the  phone  book. 

When  the  list  is  compiled,  have 
copies  made  and  distributed  to  all 
salesmen  and  ask  them  to  check  off 
the  ones  they  have  called  on  during 
the  past  year.  Then  assign  to  each 
salesman  those  he  knows  and,  if  you 
think  what  follows  worth  while,  have 
a  couple  of  hundred  or  more  copies 
made  of  the  suggestions  listed.  This 
memo  can  be  used  as  a  conversation 
starter,  when  calls  are  made,  and  a 
copy  of  the  information  may  be  left 
with  each  store  or  shopkeeper  who  is 
solicited. 

Lattar  fa  Pretpacfs 

(Copy  for  reproduction,  in  mimeo¬ 
graph  form,  to  be  distributed  to 
Christmas  advertising  prospects). 

XM.VS  ADVERTISING  SUGGESTIONS 
Supplied  by  (Name  of  Paper) 

“To  assist  our  regular  advertisers  and 
others  who  use  our  paper  occasionally,  we 
offer,  with  our  compliments,  several  practical 
suggestions  for  special  Christmas  advertise¬ 
ments.  As  most  of  our  advertisers  know,  we 
are  not  interested  in  the  sale  of  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  advertising  white  space  at  this  time. 
We  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  reduce 
waste,  conserve  paper  and  assist  the  WPB 
in  their  conservation  program. 

“We  are  anxious,  however,  to  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  make  this  coming  Christmas 
a  happy  one,  especially  for  those  who  have 
one  or  more  of  their  loved  ones  in  the  armed 
services.  We  are  also  anxious  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  keep  the  Christmas  light 
burning  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
children. 

“Depending  on  the  line  of  business  in  which 
you  are  now  engaged,  your  assortment  of 


Christinas  gifts  may  he  somewhat  limited 
this  year;  but,  isn't  it  possible  to  select  things 
that  can  lie  used  for  gifts  that  supply  a  service 
beyond  what  most  of  us  have  liecn  accustomed 
to?  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  coal — if  you 
can  get  it--will  make  an  iilcal  gift  for  a 
son-indaw,  or  some  worker  in  your  own 
store.  .A  second-hand  washing  machine  would 
lie  welcomed  hy  many  women  who  no  longer 
have  the  help  of  a  wash  woman,  or  who  are 
restricted  as  to  the  kinds  of  things  they  may 
send  to  their  laundry. 

Six  Age  Classifications 

“To  assist  you  in  arriving  at  the  kind  of 
.ads  you  may  run  in  our  paper,  we  have 
grouped  the  recipients  of  gifts  into  six 
classifications: 

"(a)  Babies  up  to  2  years;  (b)  Children 
from  2  to  6;  (c)  Children  from  6  to  10; 
(d)  Children  10  to  16;  (e)  Mothers;  (f) 
Fathers. 

“Group  (a) :  It  may  seem  just  a  little  hu¬ 
morous  to  suggest  giving  to  some  young 
mother  4  to  6  dozen  baby  diapers.  It’s  a 
gift  that  she  will  appreciate.  She  will  wel¬ 
come  a  piHind  of  pure  Castile  soap,  baby 
powders,  waterproof  pants,  a  mirror  for 
baby’s  room;  in  fact,  anything  that  she  uses 
to  keei>  her  baby  well  and  comfortable.  You 
might  even  suggest  to  doting  grandmothers 
that  they  give  up  some  of  their  ‘Points’  and 
get  baby  some  of  the  fomis  that  call  for  points. 

“Group  (b):  Children  2  to  6  years. 
Mothers  with  youngsters  in  this  age  group 
will  welcome  any  wearing  apparel  item  and 
just  about  any  book  or  game  that  you  have  to 
offer.  In  one  store  we  shopped,  we  found  the 
books  and  games  on  separate  tables,  by  age 
groups.  Books  for  children  3  years;  for  4 
years;  for  S  years;  for  6  years.  In  charge 
of  the  books  w.as  a  trained  teacher,  in  her 
fifties,  wlm  recently  retired  as  a  regular 
teacher. 

“Group  (c> :  Chihlren  6  to  10  years.  Most 
of  these  youngsters  are  now  in  school.  They 
go  through  wearing  apparel  and  shoes  like  a 
stone  breaker.  If  you  have  anything  for  sale 
that  mothers  can  immediately  put  in  service, 
it  will  be  a  welcome  gift.  Then  there  are  the 
books  and  games, — especially  the  books.  Be¬ 
fore  this  war  is  over,  most  of  our  youngsters 
between  6  ami  10  years — the  boys — will  be 
more  mechanically-minded  than  any  group  of 
children  ever  reared  in  this  country.  So  this 
suggests  tools,  work  benches,  plans  for  build¬ 
ing  them,  or  completed  benches  that  are  ready 
to  use. 

“Group  (d) :  Children  10  to  16.  As  you 
near  the  top  age  in  this  group,  boys  and  girls 
around  16,  you  are  only  24  months  away  from 
the  day  when  their  local  draft  boards  will  be 
talking  to  the  boys  about  entering  the  serv¬ 
ices.  No  one  knows  that  this  war  will  be 
over  in  1944  or  1950.  All  we  do  is  hope — 
so  historical  books,  airplane  design  bmks, 
maps,  geographies,  and,  again,  all  sorts  of 
tools  are  logical  gifts  for  the  boys  and  the 
girls  in  this  group.'  Wearing  apparel,  some 
cosmetics,  combs,  brushes,  costume  jewelry 
(if  you  have  any  left)  will  make  fine  gifts 
for  the  young  ladies  in  this  age  group. 

“Group  (e) :  Mothers.  If  you  have  any 
kitchen  utensils,  wash  towels,  crockery,  brooms, 
second-hand  or  new  vacuum  cleaners,  or  any 
other  ‘tools’  that  will  lighten  the  daily  round 
of  housework,  that  will  make  it  easier  to 
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prc'iiarc  meals,  get  washing  done  or  cut  down 
physical  work  in  the  home,  you  have  a  list 
of  gifts  that  will  lx:  welcomed  by  almost  any 
mother. 

“Group  (f) :  Fathers.  There  is  still  a  lot 
of  haberdashery  available;  neckties,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  shirts,  hats,  overcoats,  suits,  sus- 
ixrnders,  socks,  and  other  wearing  apparel 
items.  If  the  man  is  an  outdoor  chap,  you 
can  win  a  lot  of  cheers  from  him  by  sug¬ 
gesting  to  his  wife  that  she  replenish  his  fish 
lines,  get  him  a  new  tackle  box,  tools  for  the 
basement,  a  new  spade  for  the  next  year’s 
Victory  Garden,  hose,  a  lawn  mower  (even 
though  it  is  second-hand)  and,  of  course,  you 
can  sell  a  lot  of  cigarettes,  pipes,  tobacco  and 
what  cigars  you  have  in  stock. 

“’These  are  only  suggestions  as  to  how  you 
can  advertise  almost  anything  you  have  in 
stuck  as  a  Christmas  gift.’’ 

The  preceding  paragraphs  for  repro¬ 
duction  and  for  distribution  to  your 
local  store  owners  and  shopkeepers, 
are  only  an  outline.  Add  to  it — take 
from  it — or  rewrite  the  entire  memo  to 
suit  your  own  market. 

■ 

So.  Cal.  Admen 
Re-elect  I.  W.GiU 

James  W.  Gill,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Hemet  (Cal.)  News,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Southern  Unit,  at  the  armual 
election  at  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  12.  Ralph 
Markham,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Von  Nuys  (Cal.)  News,  was  reelected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  dailies.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
organization  that  any  officer  had  been 
reelected.  Other  officers  elected  were 
Fred  Cobley,  advertising  director  of 
the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  dailies,  and 
Hugh  Baumburger,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Out¬ 
look,  secretary-treasurer.  All  were 
elected  unanimously. 

That  the  volume  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  will  increase  was  the  opinion 
voiced  by  A.  T.  Danielson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  store  manager  of  Bullock’s 
(Los  Angeles  department  store) ,  guest 
speaker  at  the  meeting.  He  declared, 
in  this  connection,  that  advertising 
managers  of  small-town  newspapers 
are  missing  a  bet  by  not  making 
greater  efforts  to  secure  institutional 
advertising  and  suggested  that  they 
will  have  more  success  in  selling  such 
advertising  to  small  merchants  if  they 
present  ideas  for  whole  campaigns  in¬ 
stead  of  for  single  advertisements. 

Large  stores  and  institutions,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  tax  brackets  in 
which  they  fall,  do  not  look  on  adver¬ 
tising  as  an  expense  and  do  not  have 
to  be  “sold”  on  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  this  type  of  advertising  is 
just  as  important  to  the  little  fellow, 
he  pointed  out,  especially  in  view  of 
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the  inventory-replenishment  situation, 
because  the  sm^l  retailer,  too,  must 
keep  his  advertising  fences  mended 
against  the  time  that  “the  lights  go  on 
again.” 

■ 

See  Expanded  Use  of 
Ads  by  Railroads 

The  railroad  industry  plans  to  wrap 
its  passenger  services  up  in  stream¬ 
lined  packages  in  the  postwar  world 
and  merchandise  them  to  the  travel¬ 
ing  public  through  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns,  according  to  the  Pas¬ 
senger  Progress  Annual  of  Railway 
Age,  published  Nov.  20. 

In  a  three-month  survey  conducted 
by  Railway  Age  of  railroad  executives 
representing  all  parts  of  the  country, 
it  was  learned  that  railways,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  considered  as 
the  most  conservative  of  American  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  use  of  advertising,  are 
actively  preparing  to  amplify  their 
present  advertising  campaigns.  The 
story  they  will  tell,  according  to  the 
survey  findings,  will  be  of  slashed  pas¬ 
senger  rates,  better  schedules  and 
equipment  and  almost  universal  use 
of  light  weight  streamliners. 

Railway  executive  thinking  on  ad¬ 
vertising  currently  shows  an  alert, 
intelligent  optimism  and  indicates 
clearly  that  pn  all-out  effort  will  ^ 
made  to  hold  on  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  80  billion  passenger  miles  which 
will  be  rolled  up  for  the  year  1943. 
The  survey  indicated  that  these  exec¬ 
utives,  representing  management  of 
most  of  the  nation’s  railways,  want  to 
merchandise  the  new  trains,  higher 
speeds  and  greater  comfort  after  the 
war.  This  will  include  not  only  better 
salesmanship,  but  also  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  voluminous  advertising  for 
passenger  traffic,  including  news¬ 
papers. 
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the  cikI  of  j  story  But 
for  advertisers  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  ‘‘30  "  is  only  the 
beginning.  W'rite  for 
full  information  tt) 
Charles  H.  Conland, 
Advertising  Manager, 
The  Hartford  Courant, 
Hartford  1,  Conn. 
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Ti^ere  were  you  /a^  nig/? f,^uddy 


limits  the  number  of  passengers  and 
tonnage  of  mail  and  express  that  can 
be  carried  by  air. 

But  the  vast  network  of  airways 
which  the  Airlines  built  during  16  years 
of  peace  still  stands  as  the  greatest  air 
transport  system  in  the  world — linking 
hundreds  of  U.  S.  cities  and  scores  of 
foreign  countries. 

And  integrated  with  this  system, 
there  are  more  than  100,000  miles 
of  Army  and  Navy  air- supply  routes 
over  which  Airline  personnel  help  to 


operate  an  armada  of  transport  planes 
in  war  paint. 

So  when  the  war  is  over,  the  ques¬ 
tion — "where  were  you  last  night.^” — 
will  certainly  cover  a  lot  more  ground 
—  and  water,  too! 


THAT'S  a  big  question  to  ask  any 
man  who  travels  by  air.  It  can  cover 
a  lot  of  ground — and  water,  too! 

You  could  have  been  in  Honolulu. 
Or  you  could  have  finished  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  Washington  or  Mexico  City. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  have 
been  almost  anywhere  last  night,  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  3,000  to  4,000  miles,  and 
still  be  home  right  now.  You  get  back 
in  a  hurry,  when  you  travel  by  air! 

Today,  the  reduced  number  of  trans¬ 
port  planes  in  scheduled  Airline  service 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reseriatinns  early; 
ple.tse  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use 
Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dispatching  ship¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  they’re  re.idy.  Air  Transport 
Association,  151^  Massachusetts  Ave.,  X.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MONEY  TALKS.  ..  MAKE  YOIRS  S<RIAM-Bl’^’  BONDS  I 


AIR  TRANSPORT  GETS  THERE  f  IRST ...  PASSENGERS  ...  MAIL  ...  AIR  EXPRESS 
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Radio’s  Retail  Show  Is 
Long  But  Has  a  Punch 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


No  small  part  of  the  praise  must  go 
for  the  way  in  which  the  Globe- 
Democrat  has  handled  the  usually 
acrimonious  morning  versus  evening 
argument.  Competition  between  the 
fields  is  natural,  inevitable.  If  always 
kept  on  the  plane  of  this  presentation, 
no  one  will  have  reason  to  complain. 


THIS  WEEK  we  saw  the  long-her¬ 
alded,  widely-publicized  radio  pre¬ 
sentation  which  the  industry  has  co¬ 
operatively  financed  to  carry  the  mis¬ 
sionary  torch  into  retail  stores 
throu^out  the  country.  It’s  not  up  to 
us  to  say  whether  or  not  this  presenta¬ 
tion  is  good  or  bad,  effective  or  in¬ 
effective.  That  decision  rests  with  a 
few  thousand  merchandise  executives 
who  will  be  exposed  to  the  story  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  But  we  do  want 
to  tell  you  what  it  is  like,  technically, 
and  what  there  is  in  it  for  newspaper 
promotion  people  to  think  about. 

As  you  may  have  heard,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  is  long — long  because  it  is 
really  four  or  five  presentations  shown 
consecutively.  Part  of  it  consists  of 
sound  movies,  i>art  conventional  easel 
turn-back,  part  slide  film  with  sound. 
The  exposition  shifts  from  one  tech¬ 
nique  to  another  and  then  back  again 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  expensive  barrages  ever  devised 
to  sell  advertising. 

"EmetioRal"  lorrleri 

Despite  its  length,  the  presentation 
has  a  simple  structure.  First  there  is 
an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  retailer 
not  to  let  “emotional”  barriers  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  accepting  new  ideas, 
new  ways  of  doing  things.  Those  who 
reject  the  instruments  of  progress  are 
left  behind  and  die.  (You  can  easily 
guess  what  the  new  ideas  and  ways  of 
doing  things  are.) 

Then  the  retailer’s  fears  are  stimu¬ 
lated  a  little  bit.  Where  will  you  be 
after  the  war?  he  is  asked.  Will  you 
survive  all  the  troubles  that  face  re¬ 
tailing?  Remember,  the  only  salva¬ 
tion  for  the  retailer  is  to  “bring  goods 
to  the  people  and  people  to  the  goods” 
at  lower  and  lower  cost.  He  must  step 
up  sales  volume,  cut  distribution  ex¬ 
pense.  All  of  this  buttressed  with 
nice  figures  and  charts. 

This  leads  quite  naturally  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  radio,  its  ubiquity,  its  hold 
on  the  popular  imagination,  the  im¬ 
pact  it  has  on  all  kinds  of  minds. 
There  are  no  new  arguments  in  behalf 
of  the  radio  medium  but  all  the  tested 
ones  are  presented  either  in  slide  or 
motion  picture  film,  imparting  the 
utmost  drama  to  the  whole  radio  idea. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  what 
people  think  of  radio  and  to  the  ways 
in  which  radio  fits  into  their  lives. 

The  presentation  ends  with  a  plea 
that  merchants  study  radio  objectively 
and  with  open  mind,  that  they  work 
out  a  sound  radio  plan,  that  they 
try  it  for  a  long  enough  period  to 
prove  it.  No  high  pressure.  No  dotted 
lines  to  sign  on.  Let’s  just  face  the 
future  together,  pal. 

Fun  Over  Retailers 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  we  have  no 
idea  what  this  presentation  will  ac¬ 
complish,  but  we  left  the  auditorium 
with  these  scattered  thoughts: 

1.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
anyone  has  made  such  an  elaborate 
fuss  over  retailers.  A  presentation 
costing  a  $100,000  or  so  followed  by 
cocktails  and  hors  d’oeuvres  can’t 
help  but  warm  a  few  hearts.  The 
newspaper  boys  have  been  taking  the 
stores  for  granted  for  years  now. 
When  an  affectionate  stranger  comes 
along  he’ll  at  least  get  a  hearing. 

2.  A  movie  of  an  enthralled  family 
clustered  about  the  radio  listening  to 
a  soap  opera,  with  flash  backs  to  the 
studio  showing  the  action  going  on, 
may  seem  corny  to  the  sophisticates 
nut  it  sure  does  dramatize  radio.  How 


long  is  it  since  any  of  us  has  conveyed 
to  any  customer,  new  or  old,  the  rom¬ 
ance  and  drama  of  newspaper  making? 

3.  Retail  merchants  are  going  to  have 
to  adopt  many  new  methods  and  new 
ways  of  doing  business  after  the  war. 
'Their  promotion  activities  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  change.  Are  we  going  to 
let  radio  imply  that  “change”  requires 
a  new  medium  or  are  we  going  to 
understand  retail  problems  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  they  can  best  be  solved 
by  evolution  within  the  established 
newspaper  medium? 

4.  Radio  has  set  an  example  of  co¬ 
operation,  of  working  together  toward 
a  single  goal  which  the  newspaper 
industry  cannot  laugh  off.  They  know 
what  they  want  and  go  after  it  in 
unison.  Something  to  think  about. 

Many  newspaper  men  who  saw  the 
presentation  didn’t  like  it.  You 
wouldn’t  expect  them  to.  They  criti¬ 
cized  the  job  roundly,  but  those  who 
thought  about  it  were  brought  up 
short  by  one  hard,  shiny,  insurmount¬ 
able  fact.  We  wouldn’t  mention  it  if 
we  hadn’t  heard  the  idea  stated  several 
times,  independently.  “This  radio  job 
is  no  world  beater  but — it  packs  a 
darn  sight  more  punch  than  any 
presentation  newspapers  have  been 
willing  to  agree  on  and  finance!” 


393  Pages — But  Good 

WE  NEVER  thought  we’d  see  the  day 

when  we  thought  a  presentation  or 
promotion  book  of  nearly  400  pages 
was  good.  But  we  just  did.  It’s  a 
presentation  prepared  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  entitled  “Instant  Vis¬ 
ual  Adviser  to  Successful  Retailing,” 
a  painstaking  exposition  of  the  theme 
that  there  has  been  a  trend  in  retail 
advertising  over  the  past  12  years  to 
morning  newspapers. 

The  essential  material  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  is  simple.  There  are  somewhere 
between  350  and  400  charts  of  the 
morning  and  evening  advertising  lin¬ 
age  trend  (1930  to  1943)  of  retail 
merchants  in  the  nation’s  nine  largest 
cities.  Not  only  total  linage  is  charted 
but  also  the  linage  of  key  divisions  of 
department  stores.  A  brief  history  of 
each  retail  organization  is  included 
with  the  corresponding  chart. 

This  must  have  been  a  gigantic  job 
of  research  and  a  terrific  production 
headache.  The  linage  had  to  be  com¬ 
piled  and  checked,  charts  drawn,  his¬ 
tories  of  stores  in  nine  cities  written. 
It  took  fortitude  to  dream  up  and 
carry  through  this  undertaking  and 
our  hat  is  off  to  its  daddy. 
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Salina  Again 

FOR  THE  third  time  in  about  as  many 

weeks  we  have  received  a  market 
folder  from  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal. 
This  one  points  out  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  income  that  un¬ 
derlies  Salina’s  prosperity.  Like  its 
two  predecessors,  the  folder  is  well 
designed  and  becomes  third  link  in 
what  we  now  see  is  a  skilfully  planned 
little  campaign. 

Promotion  Makes  Newsreel 

PARAMOUNT  released  this  week  a 

newsreel  containing  a  sequence  cov¬ 
ering  highlights  of  the  New  York 
Times’  recent  presentation,  “Fashions 
of  the  Times.”  The  film  shows  about 
25  of  the  fashions  of  the  show  and  will 
be  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States,  South  America,  England  and 
Australia.  The  production  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  several  hundred  newspapers, 
several  magazines  and  radio  programs. 

Promotion  Group  Elects 

LAWRENCE  MEHRAN,  promotion 

manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Promotion  Group  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  season  held  this 
week.  Hazen  Morse,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  was  elected  secretary. 

URGES  USE  OF  PAPERS 

Both  increased  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  promotion  of  radio 
programs  and  more  frequent  reference 
to  newspaper  ads  of  the  same  product 
in  radio  commercials  were  urged  by 
Paul  Hollister,  vice-president,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  in  a  speech 
before  the  merchandising  group  of 
the  American  Marketing  Association 
in  New  York  last  week.  He  cited  the 
use  of  2,900  papers  to  announce  the 
return  of  Fred  Allen  to  the  air  as 
an  example  of  intensive  printed  pro¬ 
motion  and  pointed  out  that  such 
promotion,  though  it  could  not  im¬ 
prove  a  bad  show,  would  “fortify  a 
sound  program  against  the  inroads  of 
competition.” 

SUN  BEAM  IN  BOOKLET 

W.  A.  S.  Douglas’  daily  column,  “On 
the  Sun  Beam,”  which  appears  on  the 
Chicago  Sun  editorial  page,  has  been 
assembled  into  booklet  form,  with  17 
of  Douglas’  outstanding  stories  in¬ 
cluded.  The  booklet  is  on  sale  at 
newsstands  and  at  the  Sun’s  service 
office  at  10  cents  a  copy. 
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Hearst  Honored 
BytheVFW 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was 
awarded  a  Distinguished  Citizenship 
Medal  Oct.  29  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  New  York  County 
Council,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.  Richard  H.  Hoffman,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  the  New  York 
Journal- American  after  10  years  to 
joint  Hillman  Periodicals  as  director 
of  radio  and  public  relations,  accepted 
the  presentation  for  Mr.  Hearst. 

Hearst  Newspapers  also  were  lauded 
in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  council 
citing  their  diligence  in  protecting  the 
country  from  ‘false  prophets  who 
would  destroy  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  America  was  founded  and 
which  make  us  the  most  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  free  democracy  in  the 
world.” 

The  resolution  stressed  the  patriotic 
campaigns,  special  events  and  observ¬ 
ances  sponsored  by  the  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  and  other  Hearst  newspapers. 

AKRON  CHANGES 

Akron,  O.,  Nov.  15 — The  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  has  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  editorial  staff  changes:  Lydia  Gray 
Shaw,  formerly  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  Washington  and  New  York,  to  the 
feature  and  rewrite  desk;  Doris  Min- 
ney,  formerly  of  McCook,  Neb.,  to 
military  service  desk;  resignation  of 
William  J.  Moyer  to  join  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can;  resignation  of  Jane  Rieker,  re¬ 
porter,  to  join  the  publicity  staff  of  the 
American  Red  Cross;  resignation  of 
E.  J.  Eble,  photographer,  to  join  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.;  addition  of  Melba  Sherrill  to 
the  reference  library  staff  during  ex¬ 
tended  illness  of  Theresa  Hack,  chief 
librarian;  and  addition  of  Mary  Ellen 
Sweisgood  as  copy  girl. 
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The  worker*  who  are  happily 
fixed  in  their  Jobs  may  be  found 
in  York.  Greater  York  ia  “Home 
Town"  for  most  of  the  13.816 
workers  in  its  106  industrial 
plants.  When  war  came,  these 
biy  plants  farmed  out  work  to 
the  small  ones.  The  peace-time 
workers  went  to  war  at  home, 
thougrh  a  small  per  cent  came  in 
to  take  the  places  of  those  in  th* 
armed  services. 
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When  peace  again  comes, 
they  will  turn  their  skills  to 
their  former  work — still  in 
York. 

In  Greater  York,  there  are 
25,597  homes.  'THE  YORK 
DISPATCH,  now  ABC— 
20,860  city  zone  circulation 
— is  the  buy-directory  of 
this  steady,  substantial 
community. 

YORK’S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

Rtpretented  by 

RETNOLDS-FITZGERALD  CO. 

New  York.  Chlearo,  Philadelphia. 
Detroit,  San  Frandsco, 

Los  Angeles 
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There  is  only  one  way  for  any  builder  of  an  airplane  engine  to  approach  his  job, 
and  that  is  to  make  each  part  as  fine  as  he  is  able  to  make  it.  ^ 


But  in  achieving  this  goal,  Allison  started  with  two  special  advantages. 


One  was  the  opportunity  of  drawing  upon  all  General  Motors’ 
“know-how”  in  the  perfection  of  manufacturing  techniques, 


The  other  was  a  privilege  which  had  been  ours  for 
many  years  —  the  privilege  of  concentrating  on 
assignments  calling  for  high  skill  and  precision 


Perhaps  we  are  aiming  high,  but 
with  two  such  advantages  it  is  jk 
natural  our  aspiration  should 
be  to  seek  to  build  ever 
finer  aircraft  engines, 


POWERED  BY 
ALUSON 

P-j8 — Lightning 
P-jp —  Airacobra 
P-40—  IV arhawk 
P-^t— Mustang 
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Newspaper  Leaders 
View  Future 

Continued  from  page  34 

callers,  which  Secretary  Stephen  Sarly 
gives  the  press  every  morning,  seldom 
is  complete.  In  addition  to  the  people 
on  it,  probably  there  are  as  many 
off-the-record  visitors  who  swish  in 
and  out  of  side  entrances  and  back 
doors,  giving  the  press  no  opportunity 
to  question  them.  This  is  no  innova¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  war,  but  the 
practice  has  expanded  considerably  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half.” 

Mr.  Cornell  also  points  out  that 
an  exceptionally  large  percentage  of 
presidential  press  conferences  have 
been  cancelled  in  the  last  few  months, 
but  on  the  whole  his  relations  with  the 
press  continue  to  be  on  a  friendly 
basis.  “Reflecting  the  seriousness  of 
the  times,”  he  says,  “press  conferences 
produce  less  informal  banter  and  josh¬ 
ing  than  formerly.  .  .  .  One  additional 
change  in  covering  presidential  ac¬ 
tivities  is  worthy  of  mention.  That 
is  the  fact  that  reporters  no  longer  are 
permitted  to  accompany  President 
Roosevelt  on  all  his  travels.” 

In  the  specialized  fields,  H.  V.  Kal- 
tenbom,  radio  news  commentator, 
describes  the  role  of  radio  in  covering 
the  war,  admitting  that  radio  is  cen¬ 
sored  just  as  every  other  medium  of 
communications.  He  concludes  with 
the  assertion:  “The  Roosevelt  Admin¬ 
istration  deserves  criticism  for  many 
things,  but  as  an  editor  and  broad¬ 
caster,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  its 
jealous  defense  of  free  speech  on  the 
air.” 

George  Gollep  Commentt 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
discusses  the  added  obligation  of  the 
press  to  determine  and  report  public 
opinion  on  major  questions  confront¬ 
ing  the  country.  “The  journalist  of 
tomorrow  must  be  schooled  in  the 
accurate  reporting  of  opinions  as  well 
as  in  the  accurate  report  of  events,” 
says  Dr.  Gallup.  “Tbe  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
report  the  views  of  the  common  people 
in  most  of  the  democracies  of  the 
world  on  great  international  issues.  .  . 
When  that  day  comes,  a  great  stride 
will  have  been  taken  toward  bringing 
the  people  of  the  world  into  closer 
understanding  and  another  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  journalists  will  have 
been  opened.” 

Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  lone 
newspaper  woman  contributor  to  the 
symposium,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  now  associated  with  the 
War  Department’s  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  writes  a  short  article  on  the 
newspaper  woman  in  wartime.  She 
points  out  that  war  does  not  “make” 
a  newspaper  woman,  but  it  does  give 
her  greater  opportunities  and  wider 
fields  of  activity.  Aside  from  a  few 
unusual  women  who  get  overseas  as¬ 
signments,  most  women  writers  find 
their  job  definitely  tinged  with  the 
war  effort  on  the  home  front,  explains 
Mrs.  Herrick.  “Women  journalists  will 
not  write  the  war  stories,”  she  states. 
■•To  say  so  would  be  foolishly  feminis¬ 
tic.  However,  the  war  story  could 
never  be  fairly  and  adequately  written 
without  women  journalists.” 

Harry  Hansen,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  literary  editor,  writes  in¬ 
formatively  on  “Books  as  Democratic 
Weapons.”  He  explains  the  newspaper 
book  reviewer  has  a  duty  to  perform. 
“He  must  keep  the  channels  of  thought 
flowing  and  must  record  t’ne  writing 
of  the  day  no  matter  where  it  leads,” 
says  Mr.  Hansen.  “To  concentrate 
on  one  side  of  an  argument  is  the 
logical  procedure  of  dictators  and 
propagandists.  We  can  no  more  close 
our  minds  to  debate  than  to  reports  of 


bad  news. . . .  The  newspaper  reviewer 
must  look  behind  such  labels  as  fascist, 
isolationist,  totalitarian  and  defeatist 
to  see  who  applies  them  and  why  and 
whether  they  accurately  designate  the 
writer’s  point  of  view.” 

He  establishes  the  value  of  book 
reviewing  by  newspapers  with  the 
statement:  “When  a  newspaper  be¬ 
comes  so  well  established  that  it  is 
valued  more  as  an  institution  than  as 
a  bulletin  board,  it  invariably  recog¬ 
nizes  the  place  of  those  cultural  and 
educational  activities  of  which  book 
reviewing  is  a  part.” 

Earle  Pearson,  general  manager  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
describes  the  importance  of  “Advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  War  Effort.”  In  telling  of 
advertising’s  role  in  the  war,  Mr. 
Pearson  comments:  “Thrown,  as  we 
were,  into  a  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  our  freedom  and  the  free  institu¬ 
tions  we  have  built  in  this  country, 
it  was  only  natural  that  advertising 
should  be  called  upon  to  assist  the 
press  in  making  Americans  the  best 
informed  people  in  the  world  in  this 
time  of  national  crisis.  Shortly  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  many  private  companies,  as 
well  as  of  the  advertising  associations, 
were  mobilized  in  a  small  but  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  group.  This  is 
the  Advertising  Council,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  services 
of  advertising  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government.” 

Under  special  problems,  L.  Mitchell 
White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger  pub¬ 
lisher  and  newly-elected  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
discusses  the  distressing  manpower 
situation  as  it  relates  to  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  He  points  out  that  small  town 
newspapers  are  being  forced  to  depend 
upon  old  men,  upon  women,  and  a  few 
3A  and  4F  men  of  military  age.  He 
adds,  however,  “If  this  manpower 
shortage  contributes  to  a  thorough 
research  for  methods  of  bringing  more 
efficiency  from  the  employes  of  the 
small  newspaper,  it  will  have  its 
profitable  compensations.” 

Edwin  F.  Abels,  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
Outlook  publisher  and  past  president 
of  National  Editorial  Association, 
writes  about  the  small  town  paper’s 
problems,  particularly  those  of  the 
country  weekly.  He  stresses  the  im¬ 
portant  part  that  the  editor  plays 
in  the  civic  life  of  his  town.  “He  is 
either  the  leader  in  the  territory  he 
serves,  or  closely  associated  with  those 
who  do  the  leading,”  remarks  Mr. 
Abels.  “Realization  of  this  power  will 
have  a  great  influence  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  war  and  the  peace 
that  follows.  Every  successful  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  the  small  town  paper 
participates  will  add  to  the  editor’s 
skill  in  using  his  paper  more  effec¬ 
tively.  The  influence  lost  because  of 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence,**  AVGVSTtNE 


COPPER  AND  BRASS  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES.  The  December  issue  of  the  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  Bulletin  has  as  its  theme  “Copper  &  Brass  in  the  Textile  Industries."  It  traces  the  history  of  textiles  back  to  the 
Stone  Age  and  depicts  some  interesting  methods  of  weaving  and  spinning  by  peoples  all  over  the  world  throughout 
the  ages. 

The  part  that  textile  mills  ore  playing  in  World  War  II  in  supplying  cloth  for  uniforms  for  our  armed  forces  and 
women's  auxiliaries  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  new  type  of  summer  and  winter  uniforms  as  well  as  the 
camouflage  type  used  in  jungle  fighting  in  the  South  Pacific  against  the  Japanese. 

Photographs  including  two  four-colored  Kodachromes,  one  for  the  front  and  the  other  for  the  back  cover  pages, 
were  furnished  the  Association  and  the  copy  approved  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard.  Editors  desiring  copies  of  these  photographs  may  have  them  upon  request.  If  they  are  not  available  we 
will  be  glad  to  inform  them  through  which  public  relations  branch  of  any  service  they  may  obtain  them  from. 

The  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association  has  also  just  published  a  book  entitled  “Pipe  &  Tube  Bending  Hand¬ 
book."  This  book  has  been  prepared  as  a  result  of  frequent  inquiries  for  authoritative  information  on  this  subject. 
It  contains  80  pages  of  unit  weights  of  tubes  of  different  alloys  with  varying  diameters,  wall  thicknesses  and  shape, 
os  well  as  pertinent  information  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  such  pipe  material.  Copies  of  this  book 
will  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  any  newspapers  who  may  wish  to  review  it. 

SOURCE — Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association. 


Bulwinkle  Speaks  for 
Domestic  Air  Freedom 

In  explaining  the  need  of  federal 
legislation  for  assuring  freedom  of  the 
air  within  the  United  States,  such  as 
the  Lea  Bill  now  pending  before 
Congress  provides.  Representative 
Bulwinkle  of  North  Carolina  stated: 
"As  long  as  air  transportation  remains 
in  need  of  such  tremendous  develop¬ 
ment  .  .  ,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
to  permit  a  situation  to  arise  whereby 
that  development  could  be  governed 
by  the  needs  of  the  interest  of  rail 
transportation.  The  proper  place  of 
air  transportation  in  our  national  eco¬ 
nomy  will  ultimately  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  men  and  women,  the 
farmers  and  the  manufacturers,  who 
use  transportation.  No  edict  of  a 
governmental  agency  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  determine  this  question.” 

SOURCE — .Air  Transport  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Railroads  Face 
Critical  Period 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
spoke  in  Boston  on  October  6,  on  the 
performance  of  the  railroads  in  the 
war  effort. 

“The  railroads  have,  I  am  sure,” 
Mr.  Eastman  .said,  “won  the  .sym¬ 
pathy  and  admiration  of  the  country 
for  their  performance  thus  far  in  the 
war  emergency.  We  alt  want  to  sec 
them  keep  the  record  clean  and  clear 
for  the  duration,  not  only  on  their 
own  account  but  even  more  because 
it  is  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

“I  believe  that  the  carriers  ean 
muntain  their  excellent  record  with¬ 
out  serious  flaw  until  the  final  day  of 
victory.  But  they  will  need  help.  The 
help  which  they  have  received  from 
all  concerned  has  been  magnificent, 
but  even  more  of  the  same  sort  is  now 
needed.  I  believe  that  you  still  have 
a  few  ounces  of  help  in  reserve  which 
you  can  give,  and  I  ask  you  for  them. 
The  watchword  is  ‘over  the  top.’  ” 

SOURCE — Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 

Industrial  Alcohol  Stockpile 

The  first  authoritative  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  War  Production  Board 
rince  the  start  of  the  war  reveal  that 
the  industrial  alcohol  stockpile  at  the 


end  of  July,  1943  approximated  138.- 
000,000  gallons. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ended  June  30,  1943  indicate  that 
the  total  domestic  production  for  that 
period  was  370.1  million  gallons,  of 
which  197.3  million  gallons,  or  53.3%, 
were  produced  by  beverage  grain  dis¬ 
tilleries.  This  production  represented 
an  increase  of  about  140  million  gal¬ 
lons  over  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

Submarine  warfare  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area  and  the  diversion  of  tank¬ 
ers  from  the  molasses  trade  caused 
the  production  of  the  molasses  using 
alcohol  plants  to  decline  from  152.2 
million  gallons  in  the  fiscal  year  1942 
to  84.9  million  gallons  during  1943. 

The  consumption  of  Industrial  al¬ 
cohol  during  the  fiscal  year  endetl 
June  30,  1943  amounted  to  272.1  mil¬ 
lion  gallons,  of  which  94.8  million  gal¬ 
lons  were  utilized  for  direct  military 
and  Lend-Lea.se  purpo.ses  and  22.0 
million  gallons  for  .synthetic  rubber. 
It  is  estimated  that  industrial  alcohol 
production  during  the  fi.scal  year  1944 
will  amount  to  over  500,000,000  gal¬ 
lons. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Food  Chains  Press  Policy 

Chain  food  stores  keep  millions  of 
.1  merican  consumers  informed  on 
available  food  supplies  and  prices 
through  their  effective  advertisments 
in  netvspaper  columns.  Recognizing 
the  contribution  made  by  the  Press  in 
this  public  service.  National  Assoma- 
tion  of  Food  Chains  at  its  recent 
Tenth  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago, 
unanimously  adopted  this  report 
from  its  Press  Relation  Committee. 

The  National  A.ssociation  of  Food 
Chains  expresses  its  recognition  of  the 
vitally  important  place  of  the  Pre.ss, 
not  only  in  local  communities  but  na¬ 
tionally  as  an  institution  symbolizing 
the  free  .America  for  which  so  many 
thou.sands  of  the  sons,  brothers  and 
fellow  workers  of  members  are  fight¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world. 

The  food  problems  of  war  time  and 
the  concern  of  the  public  in  all  food 
matters  make  food  “first  page  news” 
today.  Maintenance  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  of  food  distribution  is  the 
corner  stone  of  home-front  morale, 
and  is  vital  to  the  military  success  of 
the  war  effort. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  .Association 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

nSIB  ManMichufirttR  Ave.,  N.W., 

WiuthinKtnn,  D.  C. 

A  neutral  source  of  information,  photo¬ 
graphs,  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
passenger,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  regarding  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties,  including  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  specific 
request  from  editors  Invited.  Send  for 
tree  booklet  “Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry." 

Association  oi  American  Railroads 

0Z4  Transportation  Bldg., 

Wa.shlnKton,  D.  C. 

Central  coordinating  agency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  source  of  information 
concerning  the  railroad  industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports,  condensed  railroad  facts  for  “flller'’ 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption.  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 


National  Assn,  oi  Food  Chains 

T'.!6  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  U,  C. 
Editors,  writers,  teachers,  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  obtaining  facts  about  food  dis¬ 
tribution  problems  in  war  time  are  in¬ 
vited  to  direct  their  questions  to  above 
address. 

National  Board  oi  Fire  Underwriters 

SS  John  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Facts.  What  causes  fire.  How  to 
prevent  it  and  bow  to  control  it.  Pioneer 
educational  fact-finding  and  engineering 
organization  maintained  by  the  principal 
capital  stock  fire  insurance  companies  for 
public  service.  Compiles  and  publishes 
national  fire  loss  record,  building  codes, 
fire  prevention  ordinances,  numerous 
standards,  pamphlets  on  fire-hazardous 
processes. 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 

4‘JO  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 
The  membership  of  this  Association  con¬ 
sists  of  the  leading  fabricators  of  Copper 
and  Brass  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  great  fabricating  plants  have  been 
working  and  continue  to  work  three  8- 
bour  siiifts  since  the  entrance  into  World 
War  II  by  our  country.  For  copies  of 
its  magazine  or  special  articles  with 
photographs  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
Copper  and  Copper  Alloys  in  our  war 
armament  program,  address  Editor,  Bul¬ 
letin,  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Associ¬ 
ation. 


( AdvertiHemeat) 


that  all  member  companies  continue 
to  cooperate  with  the  press,  to  the  end 
that  information  regarding  food  de¬ 
velopments  be  kept  before  the  public. 
Newspapers  have  done  and  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job  of  acquainting  their 
readers  with  food  facts. 

We  recommend  that  members  give 
attention  to  mutual  problems  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  war  time.  Curtailment  of 
available  space  by  the  newspapers  is 
one  such  current  concern.  It  is  the 
recommendation  of  this  Association 
that  all  such  problems  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  personal  contacts  with  the 
local  press  to  make  our  advertising  as 
effective  as  po.ssible  in  the  space  avail¬ 
able.  SOURCE — National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains. 

For  States'  Rights 
In  Insurance  Regulation 

Currently  proposed  legislation  clari¬ 
fying  the  issue  of  State  versus  federal 
control  of  insurance  has  intensified 
public  interest  in  the  subject  —  and 
produced  some  editorial  discussion. 
To  many  a  newspaper  man,  it  has  also 
crystallized  the  importance  of  having 
available  a  quick,  authentic  source  of 
factual  material  on  insurance. 

The  current  system  of  State  regu¬ 
lation,  for  example,  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  so  loi^  that  few  writers  re¬ 
member  when  it  didn’t  exist.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  few  know  that  current  methods 
of  rate  fixing  and  similar  challenged 
practices  were  originated — not  by  the 
companies— but  by  State  legislation. 
Or  recall  that  under  the  free  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  last  century,  in  scores  of 
recorded  cases,  the  result  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  rates  to  policy¬ 
holders — and  the  collapse  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  when  policyholders 
sought  to  collect  on  their  bargain 
policies. 

To  this  generation  of  newspaper 
men,  however,  the  background  facts 
are  available  —  authentic  and  com¬ 
plete.  As  a  matter  of  public  service, 
the  various  divisions  of  the  insurance 
industry  are  glad  to  cooperate.  In 
fire  insurance,  for  example.  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  offers  not 
only  the  factual  records,  compiled  for 
the  most  part  under  regulations  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  laws  of  the  various 
States — but  will  gladly  help  by  sug¬ 
gesting  additional  independent  sources 
for  desired  information.  SOURCE — 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Sam  Schulman's 
Book  Issued  by 
Random  House 

By  JACK  PRICE 

In  a  well  illustrated  300-page  book 
edited  by  Robert  Considine  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Random  House,  Sammy 
Schulman,  International  News  Photo 
cameraman,  has  compiled  a  graphic 
record  of  his  adventures  as  a  news 
cameraman.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
“Where’s  Sammy,”  prompted  by  the 
exclamation  often  used  by  President 
Roosevelt.  In  it  Sammy  explains 
where  he  was  and  how  fast  he  ran 
to  get  there. 

Sammy  Schulman  gives  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  great  speed  he  accom¬ 
plished.  His  first  attempt  to  set  a 
track  record  was  due  to  his  ambition 
to  own  a  Speed  Graphic.  On  page 
five  of  his  book  he  directs  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  office  to  the  methods  he 
employed  in  getting  that  camera. 
Sammy  writes; 

“Joseph  V.  Connolly,  now  president 
of  International,  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  stole  most  of  the  money 
that  bought  that  Speed  Graphic.  It 
was  ‘train  money.’  Sometimes  I  could 
talk  a  porter  or  trainman  into  carrying 
our  pictures  for  nothing,  or  cut-rate 
him.  Then  I’d  pocket  the  dough  the 
office  had  given  me  to  give  the  rail¬ 
road  man  and  well,  I  got  a  camera.” 

Expense  Accennts 

On  page  seven,  Sammy  confesses 
that  he  was  an  apt  pupil  in  the  study 
of  rigging  expense  accounts,  for  he 
writes  in  his  description  of  the  cover¬ 
age  of  a  Republican  convention  at 
Cleveland:  “However,  I  learned  a  few 
important  things  at  Cleveland.  I 
learned  about  expense  accounts — 
which  in  the  ensuing  years  have  cost 
Mr.  Hearst  a  bob  or  two.” 

The  other  reason  for  this  Sammy’s 
fast  running  was  the  most  important 
one— it  was  to  get  pictures.  In  this 
phase  of  racing,  Schulman  crossed  the 
tape  a  winner  in  many  exciting  events. 
His  photo  of  the  shooting  of  Mayor 
Cermak  of  Chicago  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  good  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  Other  excellent  pictures  ob¬ 
tained  because  Sammy  learned  to 
sprint  were  those  made  during  the 
Cuban  Revolution,  the  Rvisso-Finnish 
War,  the  Coronation  of  Pope  Pius  XII 
and  scores  more  that  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  list  here. 

His  coverage  of  the  present  war  in¬ 
cludes  the  photos  of  the  Casablanca 
conference.  His  keen  observation,  de¬ 
veloped  after  years  of  covering  news 
stories  that  required  split-second  judg¬ 
ment,  resulted  in  his  discovery  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  in  Africa. 
Through  his  recognition  of  a  Secret 
Service  agent  attached  to  the  White 
House,  Sammy  became  aware  of  an 
impending  event  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  and  planned  accordingly. 
Later,  after  getting  his  photos  of  the 
conference  he  managed  to  wangle  a 
trip  back  home  in  the  plane  that  car¬ 
ried  Admiral  King,  which  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  is  quite  an  achievement. 

Family  of  "Covtin*” 

As  manager  of  the  INP  foreign  office, 
Sammy  did  a  thorough  job.  He  has 
acquired  a  large  family  of  “cousins” 
including  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
other  coimtries  where  he  operated. 
Everybody  who  Sammy  list^  as  a 
friend  became  his  “cousin” — it  helps  to 
identify  the  person  when  memory  for¬ 
gets  the  name. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Sammy 
went  places  and  saw  things  but,  above 
all,  he  got  his  photos  and  that  stamps 
a  man  as  a  master  of  his  craft.  The 
book  is  fast-moving  and  makes  inter¬ 


esting  reading.  It  should  be  included 
in  the  list  of  texts  now  used  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  where  news  photog¬ 
raphy  is  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Sammy  is  now  on  his  way  back 
home  from  Italy  where  he  has  been 
covering  the  American  Army  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  sector.  He  is  suffering 
from  malaria,  dysentery  and  a  slight 
case  of  shell-shock.  We  hope  he  will 
recover  rapidly  and  return  soon  to 
photographing  the  great  events  of 
history. 

Shere  Joins  Life 

THE  LINE-UP  of  cameramen  at  the 

INP  has  been  changed  last  week. 
Sam  Shere,  who  has  been  with  that 
organization  for  the  past  ten  years, 
resigned  to  join  the  photo  staff  of 
Life  magazine.  Hugh  Broderick  who 
started  his  photographic  career  at  INP 
some  15  years  ago  and  joined  PM’s 
photo  staff  when  that  paper  started 
several  years  ago,  returned  to  his 
alma  mater  last  week.  Hughie  gained 
recognition  as  an  expert  with  the 
Magic  Eye  camera. 

Sold  "Gun"  Outright 

ERNIE  SISTO,  of  the  New  York  Times 

photo  staff,  informs  us  that  he  does 
not  collect  royalties  on  the  sales  of 
the  Sisto  Gun  which  is  manufactured 
by  the  Kalart  Co.  Ernie  tells  us  that 
he  sold  his  device  outright  for  a  flat 
sum.  Sorry,  if  we  caused  him  any  in¬ 
convenience  when  we  wrote  in  a  re¬ 
cent  column  that  he  is  still  collecting. 

Camera  Preference 

WALTER  JACK,  photographer  for  the 

Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times,  writes  to 
add  his  voice  in  the  listing  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  camera  planning  of  the 
future.  Walter  informs  us  that  he 
would  prefer  a  metal  box  Graphic, 
lighter  and  without  a  focal  plane 
shutter.  He  also  claims  that  all  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  camera  should  be  made 
much  larger  so  that  photographers 
suffering  poor  eyesight  may  not  be 
handicapped  by  dim  light  when  trying 
to  view  the  small  figures  now  being 
used. 

Jack  believes  that  the  Medalist  is 
the  nearest  thing  to  an  ideal  type 
camera.  He  points  out  that  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  this  camera  has  advantages 
over  the  Contax  and  Leica  cameras. 
In  fact,  he  states  his  preference  is  for 
the  American-made  cameras  although 
the  foreign  makes  had  certain  factors 
in  their  favor, 

N.  Y.  Photogs'  Ball 

THE  Press  Photographers  Association 

of  New  York  has  decided  to  hold  its 
annual  Dance  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  on  Feb.  4.  Because  of  city 
regulations  in  connection  with  a  safety 
campaign  the  audience  will  be  limited 
to  2,100.  The  organization  has  decided 
to  turn  over  the  net  profits  to  the 
Stage  Door  Canteen  because  the 
Theater  has  done  so  much  in  the  past 
to  help  make  the  annual  affairs  so 
successful. 

"NO  CAUSE'"  DECISION 

Buffalo,  Nov,  15 — A  supreme  court 
jury  here  has  returned  a  verdict  of 
no  cause  for  action  in  a  $100,000  libel 
suit  brought  by  former  Mayor  Christ 
S.  Warren  of  Tonawanda  against  the 
Tonawanda  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Evening  News,  and  its 
editor  and  publisher,  Charles  E.  Hew¬ 
itt,  Jr.  In  turn,  the  jury  found  nomi¬ 
nal  damages  of  six  cents  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  Hewitt  on  their  $100,000 
counterclaim  for  libel  against  Warren. 
Warren  charged  libel  by  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  result  of  articles  published 
during  a  heated  political  campaign 
in  1941  in  which  he  was  defeated  for 
re-election. 


St.  Louis  Dailies  St(^ 
Slot  Machine  Probe 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  12 — Eight  police  ser¬ 
geants  were  demoted  to  patrolmen  by 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
here  today  and  a  veteran  city  employe 
was  dismissed  yesterday  as  the  result 
of  investigations  started  by  local 
newspapers. 

The  demotions  were  announced  after 
police  officials  entered  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  slot  machine  gambling  which 
was  initiated  by  Post-Dispatch  re¬ 
porters,  who  found  that  federally- 
licensed  slot  machines  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  in  101  locations  here  since  July  1 
and  that  a  gambling  syndicate  had 
become  very  active.  TTie  demoted 
sergeants  were  all  from  one  police 
district  i.n  which  the  Post-Dispatch 
found  75  of  the  101  licensed  locations. 

Two  newspaper  men,  Aaron  Benesch, 
city  editor  of  the  Star-Times  who  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  investigation  into  slot 
machine  activities,  and  Paul  Ricks, 
Post-Dispatch  investigator,  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  before  the  state  grand 
jury  which  has  been  going  into  reports 
of  slot  machine  gambling.  Other  re¬ 
porters  are  expected  to  be  called  by 
the  grand  jury. 

Stephen  F.  O’Connor,  traffic  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  Department  of  Streets 
and  Sewers  and  inspector  of  all  taxi¬ 
cabs  in  the  city,  was  discharged  after 
the  operator  of  a  Negro  cab  company 
told  the  Globe-Democrat  in  a  sworn 
statement  that  O’Connor  had  admitted 
to  the  cab  company  owner  that  “he 
had  two  of  the  local  Negro  cab  com¬ 
panies’  bonds.” 

The  investigation  of  possible  political 
activities  in  the  operation  of  Negro 
cab  companies  was  instigated  by  Ed 
Thornton,  Globe-Democrat  city  hall 
reporter. 

Bayonne  Tilnes  Wins 
N.  J.  Contest 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov.  17 — 
Awards  for  typographic  and  mechan¬ 
ical  excellence  will  be  awarded  to 
eight  New  Jersey  newspapers  Nov. 
20,  at  the  fourth  annual  Mechanical 
Conference  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  Prof.  Frank  B.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  executive  secretary,  announced 
here  today. 

In  the  first  contest  of  its  kind  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  NJPA,  the  Bayonne 
Times  was  judged  the  best  appearing 
daily  paper,  the  Montclair  Times  the 
outstanding  weekly,  and  the  Newark 
Sunday  Call  won  first  place  among 
the  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Jersey  Journal  took  second 
place  and  the  Plainfield  Courier  News 
third  among  the  dailies;  the  Orange 
Evening  Transcript,  second,  and  the 
Bloomfield  Independent  Press,  third. 
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among  the  weeklies;  and  the  Neio 
Brunswick  Sunday  Times  won  second 
prize  in  the  Sunday  class  for  typo¬ 
graphic  and  mechanical  excellence. 

Judges  of  this  contest,  in  which 
more  than  25  New  Jersey  newspapers 
were  entered,  were  John  K  Martin, 
production  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  Arthur  H.  Burns,  production 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  and  Bently  Raak,  typograph¬ 
ical  designer  of  New  York  (^ity. 

Fire  in  Plant  of 
Phila.  Doily  News 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  15 — Fire  starting 
in  the  pressroom  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  12, 
threatened  for  a  time  to  put  that 
afternoon  tabloid  newspaper  out  of 
commission.  How  it  started  has  not 
yet  been  determined  after  a  prolonged 
investigation  by  the  fire  underwriters 
and  heads  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Department.  The  News  is  located  in 
the  Belber  building  at  22  and  Arch 
Streets,  only  a  few  squares  from 
Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  which  is  just  recov¬ 
ered  from  a  recent  costly  fire. 

Starting  under  a  paper  ramp  near 
the  newsprint  storage  room,  the  blaze 
worked  its  way  along  at  the  expense 
of  wood-block  flooring  which  covers 
the  entire  pressroom  area.  First  in¬ 
timation  of  the  blaze  was  when  the 
automatic  sprinkler  system  went  into 
action.  Firemen  fought  the  flames 
amid  heavy  smoke  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  succeeded  in  holding  them 
to  the  first  floor  pressroom. 

An  auxiliary  press  was  put  entirely 
out  of  commission  when  the  combina¬ 
tion  fire  and  water  ruined  the  motors 
and  melted  the  rollers  and  blankets. 
Fortunately  the  main  battery  of 
presses  which  had  just  run  off  the 
night  extra  edition  were  not  affected. 
Not  an  edition  was  lost,  although  for 
several  days  the  paper  was  printed 
with  some  difficulty. 

Lee  Ellmaker,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  News,  who  had  been  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
Chicago,  arrived  back  home  just  in 
time  to  take  command  of  the  situation. 

ON  RADIO  FORUM 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  will  participate  along  with 
U.  S.  ^nator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  speaking  from  Washington,  on  a 
radio  forum  over  MBS  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  Nov.  21,  discussing  the  subject 
“Our  War  Propaganda.”  The  radio 
program  will  be  broadcast  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Regional  Wartime  Con¬ 
ference  on  “The  Responsibility  of  Ra¬ 
dio  in  the  New  World”  to  be  held  at 
Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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Radio  Station 
Soliciting  Help 
Wanted  Time 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

Radio,  eis  an  important  part  of  the 
nation’s  communications  system,  has 
contributed,  indeed,  its  share  in  the 
winning  of  the  war.  And,  with  its  fine 
record  in  this  common  cause,  it  seems 
regretable  that  it  should  introduce  a 
form  of  competitive  advertising  so¬ 
licitation  for  Help  Wanted  that  would 
cast  a  reflection  upon  the  commend¬ 
able  service  it  has  rendered. 

Moreover,  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  radio  industry  permits  it,  and 
that  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
lends  its  assistance  to  it.  Station 
WMCA,  an  independent  station  in 
New  York  City,  has  introduced  a  15- 
minute  daily  program  (7:45  a.m.,  week 
days,  11:45  a.m.  Sundays)  entitled 
"Help  Wanted.”  Time  is  sold  to  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  workers,  and  aside 
from  general  information  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  WMC  themes  and  programs, 
listeners  are  invited  to  consult  the 
Help  Wanted  counselor  and  send  for 
the  “Help  Wanted  Bulletin.” 

Received  Rate  Card 
Upon  shopping  the  program,  the 
proffered  “Help  Wanted  Bulletin”  was 
not  received  and  failure  to  dispatch 
same  was  explained  by  a  statement 
that  it  had  bwn  discontinued — how¬ 
ever,  a  rate  card,  for  the  program,  was 
directed  to  the  respondent  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  mailing  piece. 

The  rate  schedule  was  a  four-page, 
two-color  offset  piece.  It  proclaimed 
the  merits  of  the  program’s  advertis¬ 
ing  value  and  attempted  to  substan¬ 
tiate  exaggerated  claims  by  deroga¬ 
tory  statements  regarding  newspaper 
dassified  advertising.  Reference  was 
made  to  “muddled  advertisements.” 
"200  classifications,”  etc.  In  all,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  was  decried  as  a 
means  for  the  solicitation  and  re¬ 
cruitment  of  manpower.  Paradox¬ 
ically,  the  brochure  stated  that  the 
program  immediately  preceded  the 
news  broadcast  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  The  sales  message  was 
terminated  by  a  recommendation  to 
call  the  station  telephone  number  and 
have  effective  copy  written  for  your 
Help  Wanted  message  broadcast. 
Voluntary  information,  by  the  WMCA 
representatives,  revealed  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  program  was  created  in 
dose  cooperation  with  the  WMC  and 
that  it  was  approved  by  this  govern¬ 
ment  agency. 

The  solution  to  the  nation’s  man¬ 
power  problem,  in  both  the  essential 
and  less  essential  industries,  lies  in 
the  cooperation  and  utilization  of  all 
existing  facilities  in  the  recruitment, 
orderly  transfer  and  migration  of 
workers;  the  introduction  of  new 
workers,  and  the  necessary  control  of 
referrals,  directed  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  war  programs.  This  cannot  be 
wcomplish^  by  the  creation  of  a  dis¬ 
ruptive  practice  which  discourages 
Ibe  use  of  and  minimizes  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  any  other  type  of  recruitment 
hdlity. 

Coopwration  With  WMC 

Newspapers  throughout  the  coimtry 
l»ve  sought  and  effected  a  cooperation 
with  all  branches  of  the  WMC,  es¬ 
pecially  through  their  classified  ad- 
rertising  departments,  to  become  a 
reluable  aid  in  the  WMC  plans  and 
programs.  As  recently  as  Oct.  15, 
ibe^  publications,  again  heeded  the 
•Ppeal  of  the  WMC  and  through  mu- 
Inal  agreement  introduced  certain 
<frenges  in  the  acceptance  and  publi- 
retion  of  classified  advertising  as  a 
reoperative  measure  in  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  local  stabilization  programs. 

At  no  time  have  the  newspapers  at¬ 
tempted  to  seek,  establish  or  maintain 
a  monopoly  for  this  vitally  important 
task  of  recruiting  wartime  manpower 
— nor  failed  to  recognize  the  needed 
assistance  of  other  existing  hiring 
channels,  including  all  facilities. 

In  defense  of  newspaper  classified 
Help  Wanted,  it  is  a  proven  and  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  this  particular  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  has  secured  more  employes 
for  all  industries  than  any  other  meth¬ 
od  or  group  of  combined  mediums. 
Here  is  an  example  where  radio  might 
well  apply  the  first  rudiments  of  sell¬ 
ing,  namely,  sell  your  own  product — 
do  not  knock  a  competitor. 

Discuss  Classified  Rationing 

TO  DISCUSS  the  effect  of  newspaper 

classified  advertising  rationing  on 
their  future  advertising  schedules,  the 
advertising  directors  of  all  the  leading 
chain  loan  organizations  met  in  an  in¬ 
formal  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  early  in 
November.  Companies  represented  at 
the  meeting  included  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  Family  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Personal  Finance  Com¬ 
pany,  General  Public  Loan  Company, 
Capital  Finance  Company  and  the 
Commonwealth  Loan  Company.  Every 
organization  expressed  a  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  with  the  newspapers  in 
effecting  newsprint  savings,  but  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  maintain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  offices  in  a  great  many  metro¬ 
politan  districts  they  have  found  it 
difficult  to  reduce  their  space  to  the 
maximum  limitations  imposed  by  some 
newspapers  without  eliminating  some 
of  the  offices. 

In  order  to  get  the  newspaper  slant 
on  the  problem  it  was  decided  to  call 
upon  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  for 
some  factual  data  and  opinions.  James 
F.  O’Connor,  treasurer  of  the  ANCAM, 
was  invited  to  the  meeting  and  the 
problems  were  again  reviewed.  Al¬ 
though  he  stated  that  he  could  not 
speak  authoritatively  for  newspapers 
individually,  Mr.  O’Connor  said  that 
he  felt  that  classified  managers  gen- 
gerally  would  be  glad  to  give  every 
consideration  to  the  particular  prob¬ 
lem. 

After  discussion  it  was  suggested 
that  the  companies  individually  write 
letters  to  the  classified  managers  in 
the  cities  involved,  requesting  that 
where  possible  each  address  included 
in  an  advertisement  be  considered  as 
a  separate  advertiser  and  be  granted 
the  usual  space  allotment.  As  an  al¬ 
ternative,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  instead  of  a  daily  space  limitation, 
these  companies  be  granted  a  weekly 
quota  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
six  or  seven  day’s  daily  allotment — 
thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
running  their  advertisements  with  all 
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addresses  included  on  one  or  two  days 
a  week  depending  upon  the  space  al¬ 
lotment.  All  the  companies  repre¬ 
sented  have  been  large  and  consistent 
classified  advertisers  for  many  years 
and  despite  limitations  placed  on  their 
operations  by  wartime  governmental 
regulations,  they  have  been  maintain¬ 
ing  sizeable  schedules  on  an  almost 
nation-wide  basis. 

u 

Ralph  Ahrens  Heads 
Classified  Group 

Chicago,  Nov.  15 — Members  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Group  of  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  met  here  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  devoting  two 
days  to  intensive  off-the-record  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  various  wartime  prob¬ 
lems,  including  cooperation  with  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  personnel  problems 
and  newsprint  conservation.  Those  in 
attendance  voiced  a  desire  to  maintain 
control  of  their  classified  columns,  yet 
they  expressed  a  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  government  agencies 
wherever  possible. 

Ralph  Ahrens,  Chicago  Daily  News 
classified  manager,  was  chosen  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  group, 
succeeding  E.  B.  Roberts,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Transcript.  Gilbert  Gillett, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  was  elected 
vice-president;  Bernard  Marshall, 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  ArgtLs  and  Joseph 
Klouda,  Davenport  (la.)  Times,  were 
re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer, 
respectively. 

Howard  Parish  of  the  Parish  Phil¬ 
lips  Classified  Service,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  Saturday  afternoon 
session,  offering  many  new  suggestions 
on  wanted  copy,  as  well  as  detailed 
explanations  of  tested,  streamlined 
operations  for  the  maximum  saving 
of  newsprint. 

WANT  AD  CONTEST 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript, 
“The  Want-Ad  Newspaper,”  has 
opened  a  four-week  contest  with 
$1,000  in  War  Bonds  offered  for  the 
best  letters  on  the  subject,  “Why  I  Use 
Journal-Transcript  Want  Ads.”  Judg¬ 
ing  is  on  the  basis  of  ideas  and  actual 
experience  with  J-T  want  ads  in  1943, 
letters  will  be  kept  for  promotional 
purposes  and  winners  of  the  weekly 
prizes  of  $50  and  $25  War  Bonds  will 
be  eligible  for  the  three  grand  prizes 
to  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 

PRESS  BREAKDOWN 

Blackfoot,  Idaho,  Nov.  IS — It  takes 
more  than  a  press  breakdown  to  halt 
publication  of  the  Blackfoot  Bulletin. 
Faced  with  a  press  breakdown  last 
week,  employes  quickly  hauled  the 
paper’s  completed  forms  to  Pocatello, 
where  they  were  cast  and  printed  in 
the  plant  of  the  Tribune- Journal.  The 
papers  then  were  rushed  back  to 
Blackfoot  and  distributed. 

America’s  newspaper  editors 
and  radio  commentators 
have  recently  voted  ^ 


Salisbury  Elected 
Head  of  N.  Y.  AP 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1&— Gerald  H. 
Salisbury,  managing  editor  of  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper,  heads  the  Associated 
Press  Association  of  New  York.  He 
was  elected  to  succeed  William  O. 
Dapping  at  the  annual  meeting  yester¬ 
day.  Mr.  Dapping,  managing  editor  of 
the  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser,  re¬ 
tired  after  serving  13  years. 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  gave  an  “off- 
the-record”  address  to  the  group, 
which  also  heard  a  discussion  of  state 
fiscal  affairs  by  Comptroller  Frank  C. 
Mooore. 

Joseph  Morton,  AP  war  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  was  invalided  home  after 
service  in  Italy,  Sicily  and  North  Af¬ 
rica,  discussed  his  experiences,  and 
William  Mylander  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship  reviewed  wartime  news 
regulation. 

Following  Mr.  Morton’s  talk,  a  res¬ 
olution  was  adopted  praising  the  “As¬ 
sociated  Press  war  correspondent  who 
takes  the  risk  of  the  soldier.” 

Other  officers  elected  were  Fritz  S. 
Updike,  managing  editor  of  the  Rome 
Daily  Sentinel,  vice-president,  and  W. 
Norris  Paxton,  chief  of  the  AP  Albany 
bureau,  secretary. 

Frank  Bonn,  news  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  and  Alton  T. 
Sliter,  night  editor  of  the  Troy  Record, 
led  discussions  on  the  news  and  photo 
services,  respectively. 

■ 

MORSE  DROPS  CHARGE 

Washington,  Nov.  17. — Wayne  L. 
Morse,  a  public  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board,  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  request  that  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  be  cited  for  defiance 
of  a  board  order  approving  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  $6.36  a  week  for  40  printers 
employed  by  the  newspaper.  The 
Times  had  granted  a  10%  increase  to 
its  printers  without  Board  approval 
and  when  admonished  replied  that  it 
did  not  accept  WLB  jurisdiction.  The 
motion  for  citation  was  withdrawn 
when  the  company  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  order,  it  was  stated  at  WLB 
headquarters  here. 

■ 

ONTARIO  PAPER  SOLD 

The  controlling  interest  in  the  Osh- 
awa  (Ont.)  Times-Gazette  tri-weekly, 
has  been  transferred  to  Arthur  R. 
Alloway,  who  has  been  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  purchase  by  Mr.  Alloway 
of  the  shares  of  the  company’s  stock 
held  by  the  late  Charles  M.  Mundy, 
was  made  from  the  National  Trust 
Company  Ltd.,  executors  of  Mr.  Mun- 
dy’s  estate. 
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suspended  papers  will  be  regained  in 
better  and  more  effective  journalism.” 

Lee  A.  White,  Detroit  News  editorial 
staff  member,  discusses  “Reporting 
and  the  By-Line.”  After  outlining 
the  pros  and  cons  of  awarding  by¬ 
lines,  Mr.  White  suggests;  “Few  would 
question  that  a  by-line  is  warranted  at 
any  time  when  the  identity  of  the 
writer  adds  perceptibly  to  the  validity 
of  the  story.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  readers  are  served  and  the 
newspaper  is  strengthened  in  its  ap¬ 
peal.  But  how  often  is  it  the  case? 
Excepting  in  articles  supplying  back¬ 
ground,  interpreting  facts  and  ven¬ 
turing  opinions,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  name  of  the  writer  contributes  to 
the  authoritative  quality  of  skilled 
reporting.” 

Richard  Powell  Carter,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News  and  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Professional  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism,  outlines  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  council  to  meet  profes¬ 
sional  education  objectives  and  to  con¬ 
stantly  improve  the  standards  of  in¬ 
struction.  He  tells  how  the  Council 
sought  to  meet  the  manpower  shortage 
problem  on  newspapers  by  recom¬ 
mending  accelerated  programs  for 
schools  of  journalism  and  “concen¬ 
trated”  courses  to  be  given  to  prepare 
qualified  individuals  for  newspaper 
work  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In 
addition,  the  council,  in  cooperation 
with  the  ANPA  and  various  regional 
publisher  associations,  has  set  up  a 
replacement  pool  of  manpower  and 
womanpower  for  newspapers,  Mr. 
Carter  states. 

The  public  and  the  press  is  treated 
in  another  section,  with  Basil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters,  executive  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune  and 
past  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  Association,  writing 
on  “The  New  Respect  for  Newspapers.” 
The  American  people,  he  says,  are 
conscious  that  their  newspapers  have 
followed  a  “practice  of  victory  through 
truth  and  have  avoided  misleading 
propaganda.  For  that  reason,  respect 
for,  and  reliance  in,  newspapers  has 
never  been  higher.  This  faith  in  the 
press  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs 
-  because  it  is  America’s  greatest  safe¬ 
guard.  Likewise  that  faith  places 
added  responsibility  on  every  news¬ 
paperman.  .  .  .  Our  problem  will  be  to 
fit  newspapers  into  a  communications 
field  that  will  be  greatly  changed  by 
developments  in  radio  and  television. 
...  I  do  not  look  upon  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  radio  as  a  danger  to  news¬ 
papers.  I  think  they  will  supply  an 
urge  to  improvement  in  journalism. 
There  will  be  a  field  for  radio  and 
there  will  be  a  field  for  newspapers.” 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  describes  “The 
Growing  Power  of  the  Press.”  He 
asserts  that  the  men  who  make  our 
newspapers  are  “steadfast  and  abso¬ 
lutely  imyielding  in  their  belief  that 
the  public  will  not  accept  anything 
less  than  a  free  press.”  He  further 
asserts  “there  will  be  no  Pearl  Harbor 
for  the  press — its  is  on  guard,  and  its 
readers  are  watchful  too.”  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  denies  that  newspapers  have  lost 
their  power,  stating:  “No,  it  has 
never  lost  power  so  long  as  it  was  free 
to  report  the  facts  and  to  comment 
freely  upon  them.  The  press  as  a 
whole  has  never  lost  a  battle,  because 
all  of  the  press  has  never  been  arrayed 
on  one  side  of  any  issue.  For  the 
glory  of  this  country  may  it  never  be 
thus  unified!” 

Speaking  as  a  small  town  publisher, 
O.  J.  Ferguson,  publisher  of  the  Fred- 


ericktown  (Mo.)  Democrat-News  and 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  deals  with  “Ideals  and  Duties 
of  Journalism.”  He  contends  the  war 
may  well  bring  some  blessings  to 
journalism,  particularly  to  community 
journalism.  “The  scarcity  of  men  and 
materials  may  force  home  the  fact 
that  bulk  is  no  outstanding  quality  in 
any  newsiJaper,”  he  argues,  “and  the 
necessity  for  smaller  papers  may  force 
out  the  unwholesome  details  of  crime, 
divorce  and  scandal.  It  may  force  us 
to  cease  offensive  partisanship.  ...  It 
may  make  us  more  independent.  .  .  . 
The  circumstances  of  necessity  may 
teach  us  to  give  the  public  twice  as 
much  information  and  inspiration  in 
half  the  number  of  pages.” 

James  E.  Crown,  veteran  and  color¬ 
ful  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States, 
discusses  “The  Freedom  of  the  Fourth 
Elstate,”  contending  in  part:  “If  a 
newspaper  is  what  outstanding  think¬ 
ers  through  the  ages  believe,  then  it 
is  worth  preserving — it  is  worth  being 
kept  free.  It  is  worth  all  this  because 
it  can  be  a  light  unto  the  world.  You 
can’t  shackle  a  newspaper  and  expect 
it  to  fight  the  battles  of  right  and 
decency.  And  so  I  say  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  press  to  fight  for  all  of  its  rights 
during  this  war  and  after  this  war  is 
over.” 

Under  post-war  reconstruction,  Chil¬ 
ton  R.  Bush,  head  of  the  journalism 
division,  Stanford  University,  presents 
“ITie  Opportunities  of  the  Future.” 
Granting  that  the  war  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  indispensability  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  visual  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  he  asserts  the  present 
weakness  of  the  newspaper  is  in  the 
field  of  leadership  and  it  is  in  that 
field  that  its  contribution  after  the 
war  can  be  improved.  He  concludes: 
“The  past  decade  has  placed  American 
newspapers  on  trial.  They  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  public 
as  never  before.  Certain  weaknesses 
appeared  and,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  corrected.  The  verdirt,  on  the 
whole,  however,  is  that  the  American 
newspaper  is  highly  respected.  In 
the  postwar  period  the  newspaper 
should  prosper  and  should  become 
even  a  more  useful  instrument  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  provided  the  men  who  make 
the  newspapers  do  not  get  cocky  or 
lose  their  faculty  of  self-criticism.” 

H.  A.  Batten,  president  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  advertising  agency,  out¬ 
lines  “The  Responsibilities  of  Adver¬ 
tising”  in  the  postwar  period.  He 
suggests  the  ideal  situation  in  which 
advertising  can  be  used  to  establish 
a  system  of  free  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  not  only  between  gov¬ 
ernments  but  between  peoples.  He 
denies  that  the  phenomenon  of  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  large-scale  advertiser 
would  destroy  the  traditional  freedom 
of  the  press.  “By  using  and  expand¬ 


ing  the  controlled  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  world-wide  scale,”  says  Mr. 
Batten,  “the  peoples  of  this  earth  can 
communicate  directly  and  clearly  with 
one  another;  and  any  differences 
among  them  can  be  settled  amicably 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  hearing  of  the 
arguments  and  proposals  on  either 
side.” 

■ 

Five  Promoted  on 
Minneapolis  Papers 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  15 — Promotion 
of  five  executives  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  advertising 


Harold  Parkins  Samuel  Howard 


departments  have  been  announced  by 
John  Thompson,  publisher. 

Harold  E.  Perkins,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  business  manager.  Perkins 
joined  the  Minneatiolis  newspapers  in 
1940  after  12  years’  experience  in  vari¬ 
ous  executive  positions  with  the 
Scripprs-Howard  newspapers.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  from  Wabash  col¬ 
lege  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors,  he 
began  his  newspaper  training  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  later  moved  to  Pittsburgh. 

Joyce  A.  Swan  is  business  manager 
of  the  Star  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Samuel  G.  Howard,  advertising 
manager,  has  been  named  advertising 
director.  Howard  is  a  graduate  of 
DePauw  University,  spent  15  years 
with  the  Indianapolis  News,  and  was 
national  advertising  manager  before 
coming  to  Minneapolis  in  1935.  He 
was  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  in  1938.  Howard 
is  a  director  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Elxecutives  Association. 

Willis  Brown,  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  hcis  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  retail  advertising 
manager.  Brown  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  and  was  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Transcript  before  joining  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  as  classified  manager  in 
1935.  He  was  transferred  to  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department  in  1938. 

Frederic  W.  Clifford,  Jr.,  classified 
advertising  manager,  becomes  national 
advertising  manager.  Clifford  was 
graduated  from  Yale  University  and 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 


Australia 


•  Th«  only  iournal  giving  th# 
nawi  of  advartitars,  advartii- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 

If  you  ora  planning  solas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ora  intorostod  in 
thoso  torritorios  rood 
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ministration.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  experience  with  the  Mankato 
Free  Press,  became  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  Look  magazine,  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  in  1938,  and  was  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  in  1939. 

John  Copeland,  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  for  the  past  eight  and 
a  half  years,  has  been  appointed  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager.  Copeland 
has  been  assistant  classified  manager 
since  February,  1943.  He  spent  five 
years  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch. 


PIPE  S  TUBE 
BEKDINC 
HANDBOOK 


he  Copper  &  Brass 
Research  Association  has 
published  a  new  and 
complete  treatise  showing 
methods  and  devices  for 
bending  pipes  and  tubes 
of  Copper  and  its  alloys. 
This  book  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  result  of  fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  for  autho¬ 
ritative  information  on 
this  subject.  It  contains 
80  pages  of  text  with  113 
figures  and  illustrations 
including  35  full  pages  of 
unit  weights  of  tubes  of 
different  alloys  with  vary¬ 
ing  diameters,  wall  thick¬ 
nesses  and  shape,  as  well 
as  pertinent  information 
on  the  chemical  and  phy¬ 
sical  properties  of  such 
pipe  material. 


-S’. 


O  far  as  is  known  this 
is  the  most  complete  treat¬ 
ise  dealing  exclusively 
with  bending  tube  and 
pipe  that  has  ever  been 
published.  We  will  be 
very  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  upon  request. 


COPPER  &  BRASS 
RESEARCH  ASSN. 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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“  ‘From:  Commanding  Officer,  4th  phia  Inquirer  correspondent,  is  now 
Marine  raider  battalion.  on  his  way  home  from  Italy. 

“  ‘You  are  hereby  made  an  honorary  Described  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
member  of  this  raider  battalion  by  casting  System  as  the  first  broadcast 
virtue  of  your  participation  in  the  at-  emanating  from  former  enemy  terri- 
Uck  and  seizure  of  Viru  harbor  on  tory  on  Continental  Europe,  Fams- 
July  1,  1943.  worth  Fowle  Nov.  14  broadcast  from 

“  ‘Signed:  Lt.  Col.  Michael  S.  Cur-  an  American  radio  station  in  Naples, 
rin.  Commanding.  There  was  headline  confusion  Nov. 

A1  Dopking,  AP  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  15  over  dispatches  reporting  capture  u.  it.h 

bureau,  has  been  assigned  to  the  San  by  the  Russians  of  Baranovka,  which  York  State  Newspapers, 
Francisco  office  before  going  on  a  war  apparently  had  been  misinterpreted  to  published  as  No.  2  in  t 
assignment  in  the  Pacific.  mean  the  capture  of  a  town  of  the  University  School  of  Jour 

Ivan  H.  tCy)  Peterman,  Philadel-  same  name  30  miles  from  the  Polish  lications  series. 


border.  The  Baranovka  actually 
seized,  however,  is  a  village  about  80 
miles  from  the  Polish  border. 


Correspondents  in 
Thick  of  Fighting 

continued  from  page  13 


partment.  Others  already  in  Chung¬ 
king  are  George  H.  Grim,  radio  writer 
and  broadcaster  who  formerly  was 
radio  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune,  and  Floyd  Tay¬ 
lor,  former  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  World-Telegram,  who  is 
on  leave. 

Barry  Paris,  International  News 
Service  editor-in-chief,  arrived  in 
London  this  week  after  visiting  the 
Italian  fighting  front  and  is  expected 
back  at  his  office  at  week’s  end.  He 
had  been  gone  two  months. 

The  AP  naval  correspondent  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Paul  Kern  Lee,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  last  week  on  leave 
after  having  been  in  on  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Pantelleria,  Lampedusa,  Sicily 
and  the  landing  on  Italy.  He  was  the 
only  writer  to  go  ashore  when  Lam¬ 
pedusa  capitulated. 

Griptholm  Due  Soon 
Abroad  14  months,  Lee  is  filling  the 
shoes  of  Larry  Allen,  now  a  prisoner 
in  Germany,  and  Harry  Crockett,  who 
was  lost  in  action.  He  has  been 
bombed,  strafed  and  has  served  aboard 
surface  ships  of  all  types.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  smaller  ships,  however,  be¬ 
cause  “you  can’t  see  much  from  the 
big  wagons.” 

Biggest  problem,  he  said,  was  get¬ 
ting  his  copy  to  a  wire.  Because  a 
ship  could  not  break  radio  silence  Lee 
had  to  wait  until  his  ship  put  back  to 
port  before  he  could  get  his  stories 
out.  He  never  knew  how  long  he 
would  be  at  sea  on  any  assignment. 

The  Gripsholm  carrying  repatriated 
correspondents  docked  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  this  week  and  has  left  for 
the  last  lap  of  her  journey  back 
to  the  U.  S.  She  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  New  York  early  next  month. 

Max  Hill  and  Roy  Porter,  Press  As¬ 
sociation  news  analysts,  are  going 
abroad  as  commentators  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  it  has 
been  announced.  Hill,  former  Tokyo 
correspondent  for  the  AP,  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Turkey  to  cover  the  Far 
East,  while  Porter,  formerly  on  the 
AP  staff,  has  been  assigned  to  Burma, 
China  and  India. 

Norman  Clark,  London  News 
Chronicle  war  reporter,  told  the 
World’s  Press  News,  British  trade 
journal,  that  U.  S.  correspondents  out¬ 
number  the  British  in  Algiers  at  least 
five  to  one.  He  said  there  are  at  least 
lOO  American  correspondents  now  in 
the  African  city. 

He  said  over  a  hundred  correspon¬ 
dents  are  using  a  single  system  of 
outlet  at  the  Algiers  communications 
head  and  said  transportation  and  living 
»re  poor. 

Whitohwr  a  Li«wtwnant>Colon«l 

John  T.  Whitaker,  former  Chicago 
Oaily  News  correspondent,  who  joined 
the  Army  after  going  to  a  hospital 
to  have  his  back  broken  and  reset  so 
he  would  pass  the  physical,  has  been 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  on 
the  Italian  battlefield. 

In  a  closing  paragraph  of  a  recent 
letter.  Clay  Gowran,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent  who  accompanied  Ma¬ 
rine  raiders  who  cleaned  the  Japs  out 
of  Viru  harbor  and  was  in  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  New  Georgia  Island,  wrote  that 
<me  of  the  nicest  souvenirs  I  have  of 
this  war  is  a  battered,  tom  little  map 
cf  Viru  harbor. 

”On  the  back  of  the  map  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  written  with  a  stub  of  a 
pencil: 

“To:  Clay  Gowran,  Chicago  Trib- 
tine  correspondent. 


Etrry  branch  of  the  Armed  Services  uses  the  telephone.  No.  9  of  a  series,  Airplane  Spotter. 


Somewhere  in  this  global  war,  your  boy  may  be  watching  the  heavens  tonight. 
He  is  reminded  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  is  resolved  that  he  and  his  comrades 
will  bring  us  a  world  ruled  by  the  precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  at  home 
must  continue  to  furnish  them  with  all  they  need  to  make  this  dream  come  true. 


e  s  counting 
on  YOU! 


To  bririR  pcice  sooner  —  at  lower 
cost  in  precious  lives  —  he  needs 
overwhelming  superiority  in  weap-j 
ons.  Keep  chose  weapons  flowing 
CO  him  by  buying  War  Bonds  regn- 
lartj  —  till  the  day  of  final  Victory', 


Western  Electric 


IN  PEACE. ..SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM. 
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LINAGE  CONTROL  TO  SAVE  PAPER  SHOWN  IN  OCTOBER  FIGURES 


RESTRICTIVE  measures  for  print  paper  economy 
applied  by  the  metropolitan  press  are  reflected 
in  the  statistics  for  newspaper  linage  compiled  for 
52  large  cities  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  for  the 
month  of  October. 

Against  a  steadily  upward  trend  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  Summer,  the  October  figures 
showed  a  strong  and  unseasonal  reversal.  There 
were  gains  against  last  year,  to  be  sure,  but  in  no 
classification  were  they  of  the  proportion  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  galloping  advances  of  preceding 
months. 

Total  advertising,  for  instance,  registered  a  gain 
of  14.7%,  over  October,  1942,  against  an  increase 
of  21.3%  in  September.  Display  advertising  was 
11.9%  ahead  of  the  corresponding  month,  against 
17.1%  in  September. 

Classified,  which  has  been  the  bellwether  of  the 
linage  advances  of  the  past  year,  dropped  to  a 
gain  of  25.6%,  against  an  increase  of  36.5%  in 
September.  Retail  advertising  held  almost  even. 


with  a  gain  of  3.9%,  compared  with  82%  in  the 
previous  month.  Department  store  advertising 
practically  paralleled  those  figures,  with  a  gain  of 
3fi%  in  October,  against  a  4.2%  up  in  September. 

General  advertising,  including  that  of  many  con¬ 
cerns  not  engaged  in  consumer  production,  had  an 
October  gain  of  38%,  compared  with  an  increase 
of  52.8%  for  September.  Automotive  advertising 
was  the  only  classification  to  make  a  better  com¬ 
parative  showing  in  October  than  in  September — 
22.6%,  against  5.6%,  but  that  this  was  not  a  normal 
picture  is  indicated  by  the  E.  &  P.  Index,  based  on 
the  past  five  years’  performance.  On  the  Index, 
automotive  showed  a  rating  of  47.2%  for  October, 
against  65.7%  in  September.  Financial  advertis¬ 
ing,  not  at  present  a  major  linage  factor,  had  a 
232%  gain,  compared  with  a  44.1%  advance  last 
month. 

If  the  linage  situation  is  not  yet  under  full  con¬ 
trol,  in  relation  to  the  paper  situation,  the  evidence 
is  plain  that  strong  measures  are  being  taken. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 


(Compiled  by  EDITOR  A  Pl'BLISHRR  from  Media 
Records  MeasuremmtH) 


Total  Advertising 

1943 

Linage 

1942 

Linage 

%  of 
1942 

K.&P. 

Index 

October  . 

134,704,485 

117,441,885 

114.7 

110.2 

September  . 

126,785,037 

104,505,720 

121.3 

120.9 

Display  Only 

October  . 

104,460,215 

93,370.848 

111.9 

110.5 

September  . 

95,862,083 

81,847,226 

117.1 

115.4 

Classified 

October  . 

30,244,270 

24,071,037 

125.6 

130.4 

September  . 

30,922,954 

22,658,494 

136.5 

141.9 

Retail 

October  . 

72.692.391 

69.953,095 

103.9 

101.7 

September  . 

67,858,072 

62,695,291 

108.2 

107.2 

Department  Store 

October  . 

31,307,468 

30,163,354 

103.8 

1 1)4.2 

Sentember  . 

29,109,261 

27,934,386 

104.2 

105.1 

General 

October  . 

27,300.520 

19,781,173 

138.0 

136.8 

September  . 

23,800,291 

15,571,952 

152.8 

155.7 

.\utomotive 

October  . 

2,946,799 

2,403,799 

122.6 

47.2 

September  . 

2,620,400 

2,480,998 

105.6 

65.7 

Financial 

October  . 

1,520.505 

1,232,781 

123.3 

92., 1 

September  . 

1,583,320 

1,098,985 

144.1 

122.9 

October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Beacon  Journal 
Beacon  Journal 


.(S) 


ALIANY, 

Knickerbocker  News  (e) 

Timei  Union  . (m) 

•Times  Union  . (S) 

Grand  Total  . 

ALRUQUIRQUI.  I 

Journal  . 

Tribune  . («) 

Tribune  . («) 

Grand  Total  .  852,456 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution  . (m)  J**'^*® 

Journal  . (*)  929,209 

Sstitution  . (S)  506.416 

•Journal  . (S)  507,838 


1943 

1942 

1,318,228 

1,325,731 

440,940 

285,772 

1,759,168 

1,611,503 

N.  Y. 

684,130 

656,845 

519,485 

514,004 

357,965 

262,162 

1,561,580 

1,433,011 

NEW  MEXICO 

373,625 

370,181 

392,644 

280,129 

392,644 

380,129 

811,062 

605.851 

856,653 

300,372 

346,789 


Grand  Total 


2,725,249  2,109,665 


■ALTIMORI.  MD. 


News- Post  . (e) 

Sun . (™) 


954,482 

836,449 


1,108,608 

813,195 

1,552,007 

311,840 

500,394 


Sun  V.'.'... (e)  1,314,790 

•American  . (S) 

tSun  . (S)  599,429  _ 

Grand  Total  .  4,104,155  4,286.044 

■ATONNI.  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  285,208  238,505 

RIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Ase-Herald  . (m)  634,767  501,950 

N?w"  . . .(e)  SSO-SSS  7^8,224 

PosT  . . (e)  493.471  384.126 

tNews  &  Age-Herald  (S)  515,280  360,567 

Grand  Total  .  2,510.076  2,024,867 

ROSTON,  MASS. 

•Uecord-American  (m-e)  508,552 

Globe  . (m-e)  871,109 

Herald-Traveler, . .  (Note)  1,038,045 

Post  . . (m)  591,915 

Transcript  . (e)  ...... 

•Advertiser  . (S)  341,475 

Globe  . (S)  496,950 

tHerald  . (S)  549,196 

Post  . (S)  240,010 


517,466 
836.348 
1,060,711 
496,449 

224,397 
348,803 
413,866 
93,530 

Grand  Total  . _  4,637,252  3,991,570 

Note:  (ilobe  is  sold  in  combination  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Morning  or  Sunday  Herald. 
•  Record  (m)  is  sold  in  combination  with  the 
American  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

lUFPALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express . (m)  770,478  720,374 

News  . (e)  1,433,627  1,479,835 

•Courier  Express. ...  (S)  486,329  408,457 

Grand  Total  .  2,690,434  2,608,666 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  . (See  Note)  859,792  810.750 

Note;  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (ra)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Courier  (e) 
only,  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Gazette  . (e)  507.762  501,831 

Gazette  . (S)  181,141  88,816 

Grand  Total  .  688,903  590,647 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune  . (m)  1,565,030  1,302,948 

Sun  . (m)  791.027  482,14t 

997,166 
775,974 
565,501 
628,058 
209,243 
285,078 
65,289 


1943 

1942 

Enquirer  . 

648.578 

490,168 

Post  . 

. (e) 

865.175 

778,829 

Times-Star 

. (e) 

1,010,550 

851,761 

tEnquirer  . . . , 

. (S) 

683,301 

481,190 

Grand  Total 

3,207,604 

2,601.948 

CLEVELAND 

.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . 

821.892 

807,011 

. (e) 

684.606 

645,265 

Press  . 

. (e) 

1.151.657 

1,165,795 

t*Plain  Dealer 

. (S) 

772.249 

585,411 

Grand  Total 

3,430.404 

3.203,482 

COLUMBUS, 

,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . . 

Citizen  . 

994.959 

958.062 

. (e) 

510.818 

515,343 

Ohio  State  Journal  (m) 

339,010 

281.802 

Dispatch  . 

. (S) 

465.935 

292.377 

Citizen  . 

. (S) 

185,830 

147,545 

Star — Weekly  , 

62,220 

63,726 

Grand  Total 

2,558,772 

2.258,855 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News  . 

1,037.661 

782.289 

Times-Herald  . 

1,270,364 

1,142.293 

t  N'ewR  . 

. (S) 

460,981 

293.670 

Times-Herald 

. (S) 

396,164 

239,077 

Grand  Total  , 

3,165,170 

2,457,329 

DAYTON. 

OHIO 

Journal  . 

476.241 

401,881 

Herald  . . .  .  \ . 

. (e) 

889.821 

850.901 

News  . 

. (e) 

1,102,479 

1,045,949 

Journal  Herald-  _ .(S) 

257,552 

150,931 

News  . i 

; . (S) 

296,367 

170,612 

Grand  Total 

3,022,460 

2.620,274 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  . .  (m) 

300.509 

294.911 

Post  . 

. (e) 

888.139 

783.009 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  ..(S) 

91,512 

60,305 

Post  . . 

. (S) 

326.014 

205.342 

Grand  Total 

1,606.174 

1.343,567 

DES 

MOINES.  IOWA 

Register  . 

453,022 

406.523 

T ribune  . 

. (e) 

560.955 

517.260 

Register  . 

. (S) 

303,036 

212.174 

Grand  Total 

1,317.013 

1.135,957 

DETROIT. 

MICH. 

Times  . 

. (e) 

910,630 

860,796 

P'ree  Press  . . . 

876,674 

810,662 

News  . 

1,413,222 

1,531,405 

•Times  . 

. (S) 

478,057 

337,191 

Free  Press  . . . 

. (S) 

330,426 

213,805 

tNews  . 

. (S) 

706,195 

547,471 

Grand  Total 

4.715.204 

4,301,330 

DULUTH. 

MINN. 

Herald  . 

. (e) 

538.196 

448,840 

News-Tribune  , 

. . (m) 

371,649 

346,343 

News-Tribune 

. (S) 

239,128 

113,305 

Grand  Total 

1,148,973 

908.488 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

1943 

Herald  News  . (e)  527,117 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal  . (e)  912,064 

Journ.'il  . (S)  261,036 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


1942 

482,972 


871,448 

199,795 


Grand  Total  .  1,173,100  1,071,243 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  ....(m)  540,763  476,634 

News  Sentinel' . (e)  905,849  878,530 

Journal  Gazette  ....  (S)  334,192  240,607 

Grand  Total  .  1,780,804  1,595,771 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


722,841 

307,112 

139,380 


Examiner  . (m) 

Times  . .-....(ml 

Herald-Expre.ss  . (e) 

News  . (d) 

•Examiner  . (S) 

tTimes  . (S) 

Grand  Total  . 


1943 

1,181,240 

1,266,971 

655,475 

651,051 

688.353 

669,477 


1942 

829,324 

1,153,660 

809.678 

569,976 

457,424 

403,474 


5,112,567  4,223,536 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal  ....  (ni)  849,479 


Times  . (e) 

Courier  Journal  ....(S) 


895,523 

430,321 


897,599 

956,957 

353,658 


Star-Telegram  . . . 

. .  .(m) 

338,244 

Star-Telegram  . . 

. .  .(ra) 

786,209 

Press  . 

....(e) 

403,023 

Star-Telegram  . . . 

...(S) 

243,544 

Grand  Total  . , 

1,771,020 

Bee 

Bee 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

. (e)  522,160 

. (S)  185,577 


511,444 

98,794 


Grand  Total  .  2,175,323  2,208,214 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See  Note)  45  5,34  7  405,963 

N’ote:  Union  (m)  and  Leader  (e)  sold  in 
combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Union  (m),  only  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Grand  Total  .  707,737  610,238 

GARY,  IND. 

Po.st-Tribiine  . (e)  900,686  . 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

P.»t-Star  ....(See  Note)  411,121  437,638 

Note:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISSURG.  PA. 

Patriot  (See  Note).,  (m)  635,397  572,438 

Telegraph  . (e)  486,909  490,300 

Grand  Total  . '. . .  1,122,306  1,062,738 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

C„uraiit  . (m)  534,180  469,127 

Times  . (e)  1,297,061  1.211,842 

C')tirant  . (S)  416,959  307,612 

Grand  Total  .  2,248,200  1,988,581 

MEHPSTEAD  TOWN,  L.  I. 

Nassau  Review  &  Star  (e)  383,754  320,676 

Ncwsday  . (e)  323,740  242,550 

Gr.and  Total  .  707,494 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Cbronicic  . (e) 

Post  . (m) 

Press  . (e) 

Chronicle  . (S) 

Post  . (S) 


EASTON,  PA. 

Express  . (e)  652,615 

El,  PASO,  TEXAS 


563,226 


1,208,044  1.009,853 
721,262  532,742 

443,493 
247,063 
172,024 


Gr.md  Total  .  3,264,172  2,405,175 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News  . (e)  1,240,473  1,081,087 

.Star  . (m)  802,490  716,061 

Times  . (e)  912.177  781,996 

fStar  . (S)  529,830  413,617 

Grand  Total  .  3,484,970  2,992,761 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Commercial  Appeal.. (m) 

878,819 

886,511 

Press-Scimitar  . 

.(e) 

577,058 

561.653 

tCommercial  Appeal 

(S) 

424,834 

314,947 

Grand  Total  . 

1,880,711 

1,763,111 

MIAMI, 

FLA. 

Herald  . 

(m) 

919,215 

666.166 

News  . 

.(e) 

688,891 

508,449 

•Herald  . . 

.(S) 

450,694 

256.395 

News  . 

.(S) 

159,668 

72,494 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.218,468 

1,503,504 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel  . 

(m) 

581.823 

476.630 

Journal  . 

.(e) 

1,645,649 

1,433,353 

•  (e) 

•Sentinel  . 

.  (S) 

323,525 

207,612 

tjournal  . 

.(S) 

663,522 

467,721 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,214,519 

2,585,316 

MINNEAFOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune  . 

,  (m) 

502.679 

382.861 

Star  Journal . 

.(e) 

976,829 

874,218 

Times  . 

.(e) 

340.069 

351,917 

Tribune  &  Star  J’rn’l. 

(S) 

507,387 

349,407 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,326,964 

1.958,403 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Hee  . (e)  341,114  337,436 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

.Star  . (e)  1,136,296  1,108,326 

Gazette  . (ra)  584,298  563.001 

La  Presse  . (e)  1,079,342  1,012,600 

La  Patrie  . (e)  178.268  165,780 

Herald  . (e)  197,961  183,810 

Standard  . (S)  162,770  129,611 

La  P:itrie  . (S) 


(irand  Total 


Times  . : . (m) 

Herald  Post  . (e) 

Times  . > . (S) 


426,030 

408,512 

151.966 


421,705 

411.145 

120,546 


Times  Union  . (m) 

Journal  . (e) 

Times  Union  . (S) 


624,779 

597,459 

308.652 


549,804 

570,570 

240,585 


Press 

Star 

Star 


191,98  3  1  23,556 

3,530,918  3.286,684 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

(e) 


.  (m) 
.(S) 


435,757 

436.731 

143,464 


447,673 

444,515 

114,408 


791,027 

tbaily  News  . (e)  1,311,658 


Grand  Total  . 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald  ....  (e)  493,014 

Times  . (e)  614,457 

Dispatch  Herald  ....(S)  208,431 


986,508  953,396 


495,144 

630.936 

169.439 


Herald-American  ....  (e) 

Times  . (e) 

Tribune  . (S) 

Sun  . (S) 

•Herald-American  ..(S) 
Times  . (S) 

Grand  Total 


790,205 

700,880 

898,210 

381,604 

443,492 

138,997 


Grand  Total .  1,315.902  1.295.519 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier  . (m) 


Grand  Total  .  1,530,890  1,360,959 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  . (e)  539,617  467,658 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  . (See  Note)  709,751  793,147 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e)  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


Press 
Courier  &  Press 


.  (e) 
.(S) 


660,134 

650,414 

169,891 


686,099 

704,473 

207,563 


Journal  . (m) 

News-Sentinel  . (e) 

Journal  . (S) 

News-Sentinel  . (S) 


361,326 

486,057 

146.222 

180,898 


422,506 

571,586 

128,354 

153,732 


Grand  Total  .  1,015,952  1,006.596 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

634,060 
638,412 
271,335 


503,706 


Banner  . 

. (e) 

745;710 

Tennessean  . . . . 

...  .(m) 

741.098 

Tennessean  . . . 

. (S) 

386,733 

Grand  Total 

1,873.541 

NEWARK. 

N.  J. 

Star-Ledger  . . . , 

- (m) 

521,390 

i«ews  . 

. (e) 

1,477,002 

Call  . 

. (S) 

268.329 

Star-I,edger  ... 

. (S) 

139.927 

7.021,103  5,311,401  Grand  Total 


1,480,439  1,598.135  Grand  Total 


1,174,503  1,276,178  Grand  Total 


’200.832 

97,625 


2,406.648  2.261,023 
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NEW  HAVEN 

,  CONN. 

1943 

1942 

Journal  Courier  . . . . 

(m) 

326,134 

264,824 

Register  . 

.  <e) 

818,370 

774,261 

Register  . 

.(S) 

213,459 

163,164 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,357,963 

1,202,249 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune  .  . .  . 

(m) 

1,013,419 

1,058,366 

item  . 

.(e) 

897,374 

773,299 

States  . 

.(e) 

663,451 

641,029 

Times  Pic’y’ne.  &  Sts. 

(S) 

594,212 

453,136 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,168,456 

2,925,830 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times  . 

(m) 

1,187,002 

1,130,522 

Heralil  Tribune  ... 

(m) 

914,079 

837,065 

(m) 

1,018,361 

1,137,260 

Mirror  . 

(m) 

382,666 

468,616 

Journal  .American  . 

.  (e) 

708,351 

765,798 

Post  . 

.  (e) 

543,024 

503.89(1 

Sun  . 

.(e) 

1,043,567 

938,823 

Worlil  Telegram  . . 

.(e) 

915,910 

839,507 

Times  . 

.(.S) 

1,171,967 

902,750 

‘Herald  Tribune  ... 

.(S) 

842,792 

622,482 

Xews  . 

.(S) 

658,451 

573.139 

Mirror  . 

.(S) 

234,234 

197,2()9 

‘Journal  American  . 

.(.S) 

418,561 

333.756 

Grand  Total  .... 

10,038,965 

9.250,883 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

(BROOKLYN! 

Ligle  . 

.(e) 

594,160 

519,031 

Eagle  . 

.(S) 

219,107 

146,314 

Grand  Total  . 

813.267 

665.345 

NIAGARA 

FALLS.  N.  1 

Gazette  . 

.(e) 

661.564 

715.941 

OAKLAND, 

CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . 

.(e) 

516.754 

491,092 

Tribune  . 

.(e) 

965,897 

911,631 

Tribune  . 

.(S) 

365,627 

213,934 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.848.278 

1.616.f)S7 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . 

(m) 

618,258 

420,822 

Times  . 

.(c) 

745,224 

572.596 

Oklahoman  . . 

.(S) 

318,326 

198,106 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,681,808 

1,191,524 

OMAHA. 

NEBR. 

World  H’r’Id.  (Note) 

(e) 

702,288 

623,204 

World  Herald  . 

.(S) 

367,591 

238.813 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,069,879 

862,017 

Note:  World  Herald 

sold  in  combination. 

Linage  of  one  edition  (e>,  only  is 

shown. 

PEORIA, 

ILL. 

Journal  Transcript — Daily 

666,727 

693,239 

Star  . 

.  (e) 

462,233 

457,706 

Journal  Transcript  . , 

,(S) 

267,442 

165,431 

Star  . 

(S) 

175,728 

102,305 

Grand  Total  _ _ 

1,572,130 

1,418,681 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

^Evening  Bulletin 

.(e) 

1,483,711 

1,488,920 

Inquirer  . 

(m) 

1,301,768 

1,244,244 

N'ews  . 

.(e) 

461,698 

408,219 

Er'ing  Public  Ledger 

(e) 

^Record  . 

(m) 

794,223 

725,099 

Inquirer  . 

.(.S) 

656,626 

510,646 

lecord  . 

(S) 

510,912 

380,580 

Grand  Total  _ _ 

5,208,939 

4.757,708 

PITTSRURGH,  PA. 

Sun*Telegraph  . 

.(e) 

768,657 

809.238 

Post-Gazette  . 

(m) 

607,641 

632.749 

Press  . 

.(e) 

1,164,092 

1.143.912 

‘Sun-Telegraph  . 

(S) 

472,682 

366,921 

iPress  . 

(S) 

499,669 

383,336 

Grand  Total  . 

3,512,741 

3,336,156 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


1943 

1942 

Oregonian  . 

. . .  (m) 

746,489 

817,950 

Journal  . 

. . .  (e) 

815,701 

862,641 

•Oregonian  . 

...(S) 

454,380 

351,169 

tjournal  . 

...(S) 

290,799 

176,673 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,307,369 

2,208,433 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

.  . . (e) 

214,994 

E.  R.  1. 

PROVIDENC 

Bulletin  . 

...(e) 

1,094,962 

1,157,757 

Journal  . 

. . .  (m) 

428,187 

363,277 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

294.906 

183,249 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,818,055 

1,704,283 

READING, 

,  PA. 

Kagle  (See  Note), 

. . .  (e) 

715,899 

686,403 

Eagle  . 

...(S) 

47,828 

36,889 

'  Grand  Total  ... 

763,727 

723,292 

•Vote:  Eagle  & 

Times 

(m)  sold 

in  combi- 

11,-ition.  Linage  of 

one  edition.  Eagle 

(e)  oniv 

is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

.News  T^'ader  . . . , 

. . . (e) 

910,011 

858,238 

Times  Dispatch  . 

.  ..(m) 

640,117 

587,500 

rimes  Dispatch  . 

...(S) 

380,522 

257,262 

(irand  Total  . . 

1,930.65(1 

1.702,000 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

DrilUKrrat  &  Chronicle  (m) 

875,012 

854.856 

Times  Union  .... 

...(e) 

1,012.850 

995,710 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S) 

487.854 

376,319 

tirand  Total  .. 

2,375,716 

2,226.885 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Kigister-Republic 

. . . (e) 

767.466 

742,600 

Star  . 

. . .  ( m ) 

487,703 

526,460 

Star  . 

...(S) 

235.274 

167,528 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,490,443 

1.436,588 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF 

Union  . 

.  ..(m) 

274.909 

294,012 

Bee  . 

...(e) 

949,735 

815.265 

Union  . 

...(S) 

189.160 

103.567 

(ir.'iitl  Total  .  .  . 

1,413.804 

1,212.844 

ST. 

LOUIS, 

,  MO. 

(Bobe- Democrat 

. . .  (m) 

582.09.) 

551,637 

Bost- Dispatch  ... 

...(e) 

1.015.336 

1.016,822 

■Star-Times  . 

...(e) 

750.589 

676,813 

1  Globe- Democrat  . 

...(S) 

408,670 

309,183 

Post- Dispatch  ... 

...(S) 

572,906 

426,892 

Grand  Total  . , 

3,329.594 

2.981.347 

ST.  PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  . . . 

. . .  (m) 

594,374 

514,825 

Dispatch  . 

...(e) 

902,291 

785.193 

Pioneer  Press  . . . 

...(S) 

396,284 

297,071 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,892.949 

1,597,089 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . 

...(e) 

678,091 

622,265 

Express  . 

_ (m) 

553,450 

410,325 

News  . 

. . . (e) 

967,160 

769,502 

•Light  . 

...(S) 

408,034 

320,210 

Express  . 

...(S) 

443,232 

262,264 

(vrand  Total  . . 

3,049,967 

2,384,566 

SAN  DIEGO. 

CALIF. 

Union  . 

. . .  (m) 

715,182 

692,014 

Tribune  Sun  . 

.. .(e) 

988.554 

959,132 

Union  . 

. . .  (S) 

396,356 

284,272 

Grand  Tot.il  .  . 

2,100,092 

1,935.418 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

(’hroniclo  . 

. .  (m) 

647.651 

465.506 

Kxaminer  . 

, . .  (m) 

790,931 

769,071 

('all- Bulletin  . 

...(e) 

646.465 

551,124 

News  . 

.  . .  (e) 

674,698 

602,633 

tCIironicle  . 

.  ..(.S) 

350.842 

209,918 

Kxaminer  . 

...(S) 

517.833 

371,856 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,628.420 

2,970,108 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


1943 

1942 

( iazette  . 

.  ..(m) 

673,463 

686,659 

Union  Star . 

...(e) 

620,604 

656,300 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,294,067 

1,342,959 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  . 

.  ..(m) 

482,176 

474,572 

Times  . 

...(e) 

663,216 

707,441 

Scrantonian  . 

...(S) 

180,891 

159,041 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,326,283 

1,341,054 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

l*ost-  Intelligencer 

. .  (m) 

649,087 

592,299 

Star  . 

...(e) 

417,217 

422,552 

Times  . 

...(e) 

1,066.212 

937,448 

•  Post- Intelligencer 

..(S) 

473,588 

400,078 

Times  . 

...(S) 

394,845 

270,430 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,000.949 

2.622,807 

SIOUX 

OITY 

,  IOWA 

1  ribune-Journ.al 

. . . (e) 

395.479 

372,956 

ruurnal  . 

...(S) 

170,896 

109,108 

Grand  Total  ... 

566.375 

482,064 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune  . 

...(e) 

718.140 

845,978 

Tribune  . 

...(S) 

216.785 

165,061 

Grand  Tot;d  ... 

934.925 

1,011,039 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spoke-;  man- Review 

. .  (m) 

41,5.515 

326,728 

('hroniclc  . 

...(e) 

637,432 

528,603 

■•■.Spokesman-Review  (S) 

349,736 

239,720 

Grand  Total 

1.402.683 

1.095,051 

SYRACUSE 

i.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal  .. 

...(e) 

906,523 

955,662 

IV>st-Standard  . . . 

. . .  (ra) 

538,50.) 

458,727 

•Herald  American 

..(S) 

437,321 

293.234 

I’o.st-Slandard  ... 

...(S) 

237.161 

114,517 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,119.508 

1,822,140 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

.News-  Tribune 

. .  .  (e) 

698.435 

567,929 

Times  . 

...(e) 

470.797 

383,079 

.News- Tribune  .  .  . 

. ..(S) 

278.699 

158.971 

(irand  Total 

1,447,931 

1,109,979 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Times  . 

_ (m) 

218,649 

165,30.) 

Blade  . 

...(e) 

975,124 

1.060.302 

Times  . 

...(S) 

364,692 

298,19.) 

Grand  'Total  . . 

1,558,465 

1,523.798 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail  ... 

..Am) 

726,942 

671,431 

Telegram  . 

...(e) 

1,104,321 

974,239 

Star  . 

...(e) 

1.211,575 

1,167,628 

Star — Weekly  . . . 

155,762 

128,735 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,198,600 

2.942,033 

TRENTON, 

N.  J. 

Kvening  Times 

(Note) 

625,046 

544,901 

Times- Advertiser 

...(S) 

101,575 

65,631 

Grand  Total  . . . 

726,621 

610,532 

NoTEi  Trenton 

Evening  Times  - 

and  State 

Gazette  (m)  are  sold  in  combination. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  .  672,807  743,509 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  Record  (e).  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion.  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (e)  751.71,5  677,459 

World  . (m)  666,676  605,247 

World  . (S)  337,457  192,568 

f.rand  Total  .  1.755.848  1,475,274 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  ..(m)  502,013  422,305 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1943  1942 

Times-Herald — Daily  . . .  1,094,986  1,024,434 

News  . (e)  716,353  684,967 

Post  . (ra)  1,015,219  925,055 

Star  . (e)  1,604.630  1,681,820 

•Times-Herald  . (S)  442,547  301,311 

Post  . (S)  353,119  249,353 

Star  . (S)  624,337  439,914 

Grand  Total  .  5,851,191  5,306,854 

WESTCHESTER-MACY  GROUP 

Maniaronock  Times  ..(e)  177,722  142,975 

Mt.  \>rnon  Argus  ..(e)  394,912  371,855 

N.  Rochelle  Stand.  Str  (e)  429,322  428,011 

Ossining  Cit.  Register  (e)  181,998  193,751 

Port  Chester  Item  ..(e)  315.674  287,654 

Tarrytown  News  _ (e)  218,843  203,021 

Ynks.  Hrld.  Stsman  (e)  385,402  376,329 

White  Pins.  l>ispatch  (e)  506,091  514,623 

Peekskill  Star  . (e)  213,526  213,358 

Grand  Total  .  2,823,490  2,731,577 

WICHITA.  KAN. 

Ht'oeon  . (e)  673,354  581,298 

••-agle  . (m)  446,440  390.733 

. (e)  529,691  512,041 

Pcacon  . (S)  336.606  294,372 

Eagle  . (S)  243,607  216,135 

Grand  Total  .  2,229,698  1,994,579 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  . '.  ...(m)  636,011  619,072 

Gazette  &  Post . (e)  675,450  677,015 

Telegr.am  . (S)  281,006  196,182 

Grand  Total  .  1,595,467  1,492,269 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

\  indicator  Telegram  (e)  854,868  834,191 

\  indicator  Telegram  (S)  318,679  238,362 

Grand  Total  .  1,173,547  1,072,553 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 
BRONX.  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News  . (e)  200,318  195,502 

Home  News  . (S)  89,587  68.989 

Grand  Total  .  289,905  264,491 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times  . (e)  460,236  450.310 

Standard-Times  _ (S)  83.328  48,608 

Grand  Total  .  543,564  498,918 

MKMOKAXDIM  OK  ADVBRTISINO  IN 
AMKRK’AN  WKEKLY.  CO.MIC  WEEKLY 
AND  '  THIS  WEEK" — OCTOBER.  1013 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  99,930 
lines  and  “CO.MIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  34,146 
lines  is  included  in  the  Sunday  hgures  of  the 
following  papers:  Albany  Times-L’nion,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston 
Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-American,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  N.  Y.  Journal-Am., 
Pitts.  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald-.\merican.  Wash.  Times-Herald. 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage  99.930 
lines  in  the  Butfalo  Courier  Express,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald,  Phil.  Record. 

•  “AMRICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  108.451 
lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  34.146 
lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  108,451 
lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  57,391  is  included 
in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun,  Bir¬ 
mingham  N'ews  &  Age  Herald,  Boston  Herald, 
CHiicago  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Drtroit  News,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  .Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  N.  Y.  Her.ild  Tribune,  Phil. 
Bulletin,  Pitts.  Press,  St.  L.  Globe  Democrat, 
Wash.  Star,  and  57,906  lines  in  L.  A.  Times, 
Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


Fire  Damages 
Three  Presses 
b  Mobile,  Ala. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  15 — Fire  starting 
in  the  street  sales  department  of  the 
Mobile  Press  Register  Sunday,  dam¬ 
ped  three  presses,  destroyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  precious  news¬ 
print,  and  made  it  necessary  for  the 
newspapers  to  have  two  daily  editions 
printed  the  New  Orleans  Item  until 
wpairs  can  be  effected. 

The  fire  started  about  9:30  a.m., 
*hen  loose  paper  blew  into  a  lighted 
Rs  heater.  Several  newsboys  in  the 
loom  called  firemen.  The  building 
*>s  equipped  with  a  complete  and 
modem  sprinkler  system  but  the  sys- 
1®  and  the  fire  department  were 
iiuidicapped  by  low  water  pressure. 

Parts  of  the  roof  fell  onto  the 
Piasses,  and  water  from  firemen’s 
Ws  did  additional  damage. 

Minor  damage  was  caused  to  other 


sections  of  the  building  and  additional 
damage  to  stored  newsprint  was 
caused  by  water. 

Arrangements  were  made  immedi¬ 
ately  with  the  New  Orleans  Item  to 
print  one  eight-page  daily  edition  of 
the  Register,  a  morning  paper,  and 
one  daily  edition  of  the  Press,  which 
appears  in  the  afternoon. 

Page  mats  of  the  Register  are  sent 
by  special  plane  to  New  Orleans  at 
6  p.m.  daily.  The  printed  papers  are 
returned  in  the  same  plane  about 
2  a.m.  The  “deadline”  for  the  Press 
is  9  a.m.,  when  page  mats  are  put 
aboard  the  New  Orleans  bound  plane. 
The  printed  papers  are  flown  to  Mo¬ 
bile  about  3  pjn.  daily. 

Ralph  B.  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
newspapers,  said  this  arrangement 
will  be  continued  until  an  unused 
press,  stored  in  the  building,  can  be 
put  into  shape  to  print  the  papers. 

Mr.  Chandler  hopes  the  wrecked 
press  itself  can  be  rebuilt,  but  de¬ 
cision  on  this  awaits  inspection  by  fac¬ 
tory  representatives. 

Meanwhile,  the  papers  are  supple¬ 


menting  their  one-edition  service  by 
two  15-minute  news  broadcasts  daily 
over  Mobile  Radio  stations. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  the  damage 
could  not  be  estimated  until  mechan¬ 
ical  experts  can  go  over  the  presses. 

BARNES  HEADS  CRITICS 

Howard  Barnes,  drama  and  film 
critic  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Drama  Critics’  Circle,  a  group  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  play  review¬ 
ers,  this  week.  Despite  the  recent 
resignations  of  four  critics,  the  organi¬ 
zation  voted  to  continue,  but  has 
changed  its  method  of  selecting  the 
best  American  written  play  produced 
on  Broadway  each  year.  In  the  future, 
plays  will  be  chosen  by  a  majority 
vote  on  a  single  ballot,  and  if  a  ma¬ 
jority  can’t  agree,  no  prize  will  be 
awarded.  Other  officers  elected  at  the 
meeting  were  Arthur  Pollock,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  vice-president;  Wilella 
Waldorf,  New  York  Post,  treasurer; 
and  George  Freedley,  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  corresponding  secretary. 


ON  WPB  PAPER  DIV. 

Washington,  Nov.  16  —  Henry  G. 
Boon  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  director  of  the  fine 
paper  branch  of  the  WPB  paper  divi¬ 
sion,  and  will  have  supervision  over 
the  newsprint,  groundwood  paper, 
book  and  writing  paper  sections.  The 
appointee  was  selected.  Director  Rex 
W.  Hovey  of  the  paper  division  said, 
because  of  his  long  experience  as  gen¬ 
eral  supierintendent  of  Kimberly  Clark 
Corporation,  Neenah,  Wis. 

P.  O.  names' WENTZEL 

Washington,  Nov.  15 — Nelson  B. 
Wentzel,  Post  Office  Department  ca¬ 
reer  man  who  for  many  years  has 
passed  on  applications  for  second-class 
mailing  entries  and  has  supervised 
that  division  of  the  department’s  busi¬ 
ness,  has  been  promoted  to  be  Deputy 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 
Two  new  divisions  have  been  created 
and  placed  under  his  jurisdiction:  di¬ 
vision  of  letter  and  miscellaneous 
mails;  division  of  newspaper  and  peri¬ 
odical  mail. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


d^bituarp 


ERNEST  ROBINSON  LOWE,  63,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Cot  and  an  editor  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  News-Tribune  for  the  past  seven 
years,  died  Nov.  13  at  his  home  in 
Waltham.  Bir.  Lowe  was  at  one  time 
commissioner  of  poor  for  the  city  of 
Newton,  his  native  city.  He  entered 
the  newspaper  business  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Globe.  He  went  to 
Waltham  22  years  ago  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Waltham  News.  He  became 
managing  editor  of  the  News-Tribune 
in  1936  when  his  brother,  the  late  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Lowe,  was  forced  by  illness 
to  relinquish  duties  other  than  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  Upon  the  latter’s  death 
in  1940,  he  assumed  the  full  editorship 
and  also  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

George  T.  Fry,  71,  for  50  years  a 
reporter  and  rewrite  man  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South,  in  Chicago  and 
in  New  York,  died  Nov.  9  of  a  heart 
ailment  at  his  home  ih  New  York. 
He  had  been  ill  for  the  last  three  yeare. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1890  on  the  Chattanooga  Times,  and 
later  worked  on  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer.  He  went  to  New  York  in 
1907,  as  a  representative  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean.  He  moved  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  World  and  then  the 
Evening  World.  He  also  worked  for 
a  time  on  the  New  York  Herald.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  Mr.  Fry  went  to 
Paris  as  European  manager  of  the 
International  News  Service.  After 
the  war  he  was  on  the  New  York  Sun, 
the  Hearst  papers  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Leonard  Hudson  (Ki)  Fredericks, 
55,  veteran  Chicago  Tribune  news¬ 
paperman  and  an  Army  officer  in  the 
first  World  War,  died  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  Nov.  9  in  St.  Francis’  Hospital, 
Evanston,  Ill.  He  was  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Tribune.  He  had 
spent  more  than  30  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Mr.  Fredericks  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  on  the  old  Joliet 
News,  later  he  served  as  city  editor 
of  that  paper  until  he  entered  the 
Army  in  1917.  He  returned  to  the 
News  after  the  war  and  in  1922  joined 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star.  He 
served  as  city  editor  for  the  Star  for 
four  and  a  half  years,  editor  for  two 
years,  and  associate  editor  for  a  year 
after  its  merger  with  the  Rockford 
Gazette.  He  joined  the  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  staff  in  1930. 

WiLUAM  Edward  Green,  69,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Commercial  and  the  old  Pine  Bluff 
Graj^ic,  died  at  a  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
hospital  Nov.  11. 

W.  A.  (Bill)  Chalfant,  76,  veteran 
California  editor  and  publisher,  died 
Nov,  5  at  his  home  in  Bishop,  Cal.  He 
had  been  editor  of  the  Inyo  (Cal.) 
Register  since  1885  until  illness  forced 
him  to  retire  this  summer  and  had 
been  publisher  until  January,  1942, 
when  the  paper  was  acquired  by 
George  Savage  and  Roy  French. 

Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Motz,  wife  of 
Fred  P.  Motz,  vice-president  of  the 
Branham  Ckimpany,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  New  York,  di^  Oct.  30  in 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Burial  was  in  St. 
John’s  Cemetery  there. 

Henry  Clinton  West,  71,  who  before 
his  retirement  three  years  ago  was  a 
proofreader  on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  tor  12  years,  died 
in  Memphis  Nov.  12. 

Harry  Dowling,  54,  mailer  on  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  died  at 
his  home  Nov.  12.  He  had  been  in 
newspaper  work  in  Memphis  since 
1904,  having  worked  in  mailing  rooms 


on  the  Memphis  Press  and  Commercial 
Appeal. 

Aviation  Cadet  Philip  G.  McCah- 
THEY,  nephew  of  Thomas  F.  Kearns, 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune- 
Telegram  Publishing  Co.,  and  former 
library  employe  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  was  killed  Nov.  6  in  a  train¬ 
ing  plane  crash  at  Bruce  field,  Bal¬ 
linger,  Texas. 

Andrew  Barry  Clarke,  64,  for  18 
years  agricultural  editor  of  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire  and  later  editor  of 
“Orchard  and  Field”  in  the  Farmers’ 
Magazine,  died  Nov.  9. 

William  Albert  Tutte,  cable  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  for  the 
last  8  years,  dropped  dead  on  the 
University  Golf  Course  at  Vancouver 
recently.  He  started  in  newspaper 
work  in  1909  and  has  been  with  the 
Regina  Morning  Leader,  the  Winnipeg 
Telegram,  Winnipeg  Tribune  and  Win¬ 
nipeg  Free  Press,  managing  editor  of 
the  Calgary  Albertan,  and  with  the 
Vancouver  Daily  Province. 

Horace  Green,  58,  author,  former 
war  correspondent  and  retired  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  Nov. 
14  at  his  home.  He  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  from 
1911  to  1914  and  went  to  Europe  as  a 
war  correspondent  for  that  paper  when 
the  war  started.  He  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  at  the  front  and  sent  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Germany,  but  was  later  re¬ 
leased.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  a  short  time  in  1915  and 
was  sent  by  the  Post  as  correspondent 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  par  line 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima — .90  par  lina 
2  timas — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  classifiad  advar- 
tisamant,  count  five  average  words  to  the 
lina.  Minimum  spaca  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advartiaars  who  key 
their  ads.  Boi  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wantad"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  it  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kapt  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  oi 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B'way  at  42nd  8t. 

New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Newspapers  Waated 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  of  three  news¬ 
papers  is  interested  in  aequirinx  outriKht 
or  substantial  interest  in  two  additional 
dailies.  Present  organization  may  remain 
intact.  Interest  not  predicated  on  pres¬ 
ent  earnings  or  loss.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to 

HARRY  “A”  CHESLER  JR. 

163  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


840,000  CASH  as  down  payment  on  daily 
or  weekly.  Must  ba  gut  edge  property. 
Ify  successfnl  record  your  beat  insurance 
on  mortgage.  Box  632,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  has  large 
down  payment  to  make  toward  newspaper 
doing  between  $200,000  and  $300,000  a 
year  in  non-competitive  8eld.  Box  654, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


to  France  and  the  Balkans.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  he 
joined  the  Air  Corps.  He  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Duf- 
field  &  Green,  from  1925  to  1934. 

John  Steward  Barrows,  78,  ex¬ 
change  editor  of  the  old  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  for  30  years  and  former  military 
aid  to  Governors  Calvin  Coolidge  and 
Channing  H.  Cox  when  he  was  a 
colonel  in  the  inspector  general’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Massachusetts  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  died  at  his  home  in 
Fryeburg,  Me.,  Nov.  14  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  years. 

George  R.  Rothwell,  55,  an  official 
of  the  Bushwick  Savings  Banks, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  for  28  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily , 
Times  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  in  1937,  died  in 
his  home  in  Freeport,  L.  I.,  Nov.  16. 

John  Kermott  Allen,  85,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  financial  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
in  1934,  died  Nov.  15  in  Boston. 

Edward  M.  Hirsh,  60,  co-manager  of 
the  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Evening  Courier 
for  40  years,  died  Nov.  15  in  a  hospital 
at  near-by  Danville,  Pa.  Bom  in 
Tamaqua,  Mr.  Hirsh  had  been  with 
the  Courier  throughout  his  newspa¬ 
per  career. 

Lieut.  Richard  M.  Janney,  27,  former 
Baltimore  newspaper  man  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Maryland  racing  family, 
was  killed  in  action  in  Italy  Oct.  5. 
Lieutenant  Janney  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Baltimore  News-Post. 


WANTED— UNOPPOSED  DAILY  groRsing 
about  $60,000  yearly.  State  selling  price, 
down  payment,  terms,  equipment,  condi¬ 
tion,  in  confidence.  Box  580,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Daily,  exclusive  field, 
city  8,000  to  12,000.  Write  full  details, 
including  gross,  net,  price,  terms.  Box 
659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nawtpapar  Brehart 


W.  H.  OLOVER  CO.,  VENTURA,  CALIF. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 


WE  BELIEVE  IN  PUBLICITY 

ALL  newspaper  men  do.  Almost  every¬ 
body  does.  So  we  use  publicity  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  newspapers,  but  sensible 
publicity,  which  our  clients  like  and  ap¬ 
prove.  Shall  we  use  our  system  for  your 
benefit?  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Michigan. 


Executive  Control  or  Leate 


TO  A  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER  who,  due 
to  age  or  health,  wishes  to  retire  from 
active  management  I  Three  executives, 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation,  desire  to  take  charge  of  the 
operation  of  a  newspaper  of  up  to  20,000 
circulation  on  an  operating  contract  or 
lease  with  possible  later  purchase.  Finest 
references  and  records.  Correspondence 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  670.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Plant  Wanted 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  WANT¬ 
ED.  State  lowest  price  for  cash;  and  com¬ 
plete  details  of  equipment  all  depts.  in¬ 
cluding  engraving.  Box  674,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Iqnipment  Per  $«la 


BRAND  NEW  ADDRES800RAPH  SPEED- 
AUMAT  Mailing  Outfit;  full  equipment 
and  supplies;  never  been  used;  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Real  bargain  for 
cash.  Write  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
2160  Payne  Ava,,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


COTTRELL  HYD.  PROCESS  SHAVER  Mo¬ 
tor  Drive  20x30.  Wm.  Weber,  244  Cen¬ 
tral  Ave,,  Highland  Park,  III. 


FOR  SALE— Clean-O-Mst  and  Drier,  also 
8  cans  cleaning  fluid.  Cleans  mats  and 
magazine  in  one  operation.  The  Meri¬ 
dian  Star,  Meridian,  Miss. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 
(Cont’d) 


COMPLETE  CONTAX  OUTFIT  with  forco- 
mat  enlarger  4/5  speed  graphic  and  14 
inch  telephoto  lens.  Phil  Walters,  215 
Venango  St.,  Johnstown,  Penna. _ 

HOE  SIMPLEX  32-PAOE  PRESS,  AO 
drive,  stereotype  outfit,  late  model,  built 
low,  two  plates  wide. 

OOSS  UNITUBULAR  16  page  press,  5  years 
old,  AC  drive,  stereotype  outfit,  2  color 
cylinders,  quarter-page  folder.  Writs, 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  366,  Provo,  Utah! 


Nawspgpcr  Press  Enginntrs 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving,  sT- 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance:  Service  nation-wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York 


Mechanical  Eqalpmcnt  Wairfcd 

WANTED 

Oosa  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
13%  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inek 
cut-oir  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  8 
Publisher. 


WANTED  —  STA  HI  BIAT  SCORCHEX. 
Must  be  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Cash.  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Califor¬ 
nia. 


22  FM  WING  MAILER  and  Sts  Hi  Mat 
Scorcher.  Must  be  in  good  condition 
and  guaranteed.  Times-News,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Maryland. 


Photocngravcri  Equipment  Per  Sale 


30  IN,  x  40  IN.  VALLETE  LITHO  darkroom 
camera  complete  with  two  copyboards,  one 
operating  on  camera  rails,  other  on  sepa¬ 
rate  structure;  positive  holder;  acidblait 
focusing  glass;  steel  focusing  tspe;  Doot- 
hitt  diaphragm  control  coupled  to  80  c.m. 
Zeiss  Apo- Planar  lens.  Smaller  copy  board 
on  rails  is  35  in.  x  35  in.  and  2-motor 
control  from  darkroom  regulates  forward 
backward  and  up-and-down  movement. 
Larger  board  has  face  8  feet  x  5  feet,  with 
steel  reinforced  supporting  structure 
measuring  14  feet  x  5  feet.  This  larger 
board  is  also  fully  automatic,  vertical  and 
lateral  adjustments  being  controlled  by 
push  buttons  within  dark  room.  Lateral 
movement  is  3  feet  to  either  side  of  cen¬ 
ter  line;  vertical  range  is  1  %  feet  above 
or  below  center  line.  All  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  is  AC  60-cycle. 

Vacuum  printing  frame,  size  82  in.  x 
55  in.  equipped  with  pump  drivrm  by  14 
horsepower,  115/230  AC  60-cyclc  motor. 
Has  electric  hoist  arrangement  for  raising 
and  lowering  top  half  of  frame  as  well  as 
rotating  entire  frame  to  either  vertical  or 
horizontal  positions. 

Douthitt  whirler  60  in.  diameter,  will 
take  plate  size  35  in.  x  49  in.  Motor 
operates  on  AC  60-cycle. 

Ozalid  developing  machine  for  positive 
printing.  Type  2500  llOAC  60-cycle  with 
Paragon  SC  3-tube  blue  print  machine. 
Will  print  sheet  42  inches  wide  any 
length.  Continuous  feed. 

Photographs  available  of  all  this  equip¬ 
ment.  Shopping  News,  5309  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted 
AdyertUing 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  make  and 
sell  layouts.  Indiana  daily.  Town  of 
11,000.  Permanent.  Write  giving  exp., 
age.  family,  draft  status,  schooling,  refee 
ences.  Box  586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  ad  solicitor 
for  good  afternoon  daily,  8500  ABC  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  college  town  of  12.000 
Moderate  living  costs.  Not  a  wartime 
replacement  but  a  permanent  place  with 
an  excellent  post  war  future.  Write  fully 
giving  experience,  references,  education, 
salary  expectations,  draft  status,  etc 
Guide  A  Tribune,  Fremont,  Nebr. _ 

ADVERTISIN(1  SALESMAN  for  afternoon 
daily,  experienced  layout;  employed  on 
newspaper  within  i>ast  two  years  $50  per 
w-eek  with  advancement.  Permanent.  Sub¬ 
mit  layout  work  if  possible.  Times  Jour- 
nal,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  to  fill  place  of 
young  man  on  leave  in  Navy.  Prefereucr 
for  man  with  local  newrspaper  advertising 
selling  experience.  Contacts  will  be  prin 
cipally  with  space  buyers  in  New  York 
City.  This  temporary  position  might  leif 
to  a  peraianent  connection.  Applications 
will  be  considered  strictly  confldentiil 
Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  —  National  department  of  • 
large  metropolitan  newspaper  wants  top¬ 
flight  man  who  has  a  record  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  to  contact  field  representatives, 
w’holesale  jobbers,  and  agencies.  Write 
giving  your  complete  background — busi¬ 
ness  and  educational — and  furnish  sstn- 
factory  recommendations  from  former  em¬ 
ployer.  Must  be  draft  exempt.  Man  with 
car  preferred.  Box  658,  Editor  *  P»b 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 

(Cont’d) 


fOR  NOVEMBER  20, 

19  4  3 
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^  Halp  Waatad 

Adfurtiauf  (Coat’d 

Halp  Waatad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

SitaatioRS  Waatad 

Adrertisiiif  (Coat’d) 

SitaatioR*  Waatad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

ASVXRTISINa  SOLICITOR  daily  in  mid¬ 
west  college  town  of  13.000  where  living 
costs  are  reasonable.  Permanent.  Pos¬ 
sibility  of  managership  for  right  man. 
Write  fully  to  Box  641,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

iPVEBTlSINO  MANAGER  SALESMAN. 
Large  county  seat  weekly  newspaper. 
Member  ABO,  only  newspaper  in  city  of 
8500.  In  developed  agricultural  region, 
home  of  state  college,  and  center  of 
state's  oil-producing  industry.  Excellent 
position  for  experienced  advertising  sales- 
man  who  wishes  to  make  his  home  in 
ilert.  small  city.  Times-News,  Mt.  Pleas- 

snt.  Michigan. _ 

top  FLIGHT  ADVERTISINO  SOLICITOR 
with  layout  and  copy  writing  experience 
for  non-metropolitan  daily  to  fill  vacancy 
not  due  to  war  conditions  so  that  position 
is  permanent.  Congenial  working  and 
ideal  living  conditions  in  rapidly  growing 
community  located  in  southeastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  United  States.  Not  a  war  boom 
town.  Want  man  who  will  be  available 
not  later  than  preferably  January  first  and 
positively  by  February  first.  Give  fullest 
possible  details  in  confidence  when  reply¬ 
ing^ _ 

fiNTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
man.  Draft  exempt,  for  daily  paper. 
Permanent  position.  State  experience, 
number  in  family,  and  salary  expected. 
Write  Kenneth  E.  Moffett,  Daily  News 

^srrhlight,  Bremerton,  Washington. _ 

lANTED:  GOOD  STAFF  MAN  needed  by 
daily  in  Southern  town.  Good  opportun¬ 
ity  and  future.  Box  60S,  Editor  Se  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

Help 

_ Circulation _ 

cnCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by  Flo¬ 
rida  evening  daily  6000  circulation  class. 
Must  understand  ABC  records,  and  be 
sble  to  get  cooperation  from  boys  and 
to  build  circulation  through  boy  promo¬ 
tion  only.  No  premiums.  No  solieitora. 
Pretty  much  of  a  one  man  job.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  of  paper  of 
this  size  to  pay.  Plea.se  give  complete 
information  in  first  letter  and  if  located 
sny  distance  from  Florida,  a  picture 
would  help.  Box  625,  Editor  &  Publish- 


_ Editorial  Survicu _ 

1  TOU  CAN’T  HIRE  an  editorial  writer 
I  will  airmail  your  space  requirements 
daily  or  weekly.  Samples.  W.  Young,  615 
Hollywood,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Hoto  WaaHd 


ito  Ww 

idilariai 


CORRESPONDENTS 


IN  KEY  CITIES 


(or  a  national  food  trade  publication. 
Must  have  a  knowledge  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  and  know  how  to  gather  news  and 
(actual  information  on  operation  and 
nsnagement  and  translate  such  informa¬ 
tion  into  timely  news  and  merchandising 
itories. 

FOR  INFORMATION  on  rates  and  assign¬ 
ments,  address  Box  604,  Editor  &  Pnb- 

li-her. _ 

COPTREADER,  accurate  and  fast.  Able  to 
handle  slot  two  nights  a  week  and  serve 
la  relief  night  editor.  Must  also  be 
draft  exempt  and  able  to  secure  state¬ 
ment  of  availability  if  now  employed. 
State  education,  qualifications  and  ex- 
licrience.  Box  672,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 
'OPTREADER.  Afternoon  paper  in  city 
e(  400,000  for  experienced  desk  man 
capable  of  becoming  telegraph  editor. 

Bur  620.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPYWRITER  in  advertising  department 
of  large  organization  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area,  to  handle  advertising  and 
'elated  publicity  copy.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  creative  writer.  Newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  or  agency  experience  helpful.  Must 
he  under  40.  Write  in  detail  of  business, 
educational  background  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Enclose  recent  photo.  Replies  con- 
idential.  Address  Box  662,  Editor  db 
^Publisher. 

YORK  SUBURBAN  DAILY  has  an 

opening  for  thoroughly  competent  desk 
nan  capable  of  substituting  for  city  edi- 
lor.  Job  is  for  duration  but  right  man 
can  create  permanent  position,  with  pro- 
■iiing  future,  in  outstanding  organiza¬ 
tion.  Must  be  over  38  or  4-F,  top  pro- 
(easional  and  personal  references.  Full 
details  first  letter,  including  date  avail- 

^oble.  Box  617.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OR  WOMAN  to  handle  news  desk  on 
tpod  afternoon  daily,  8500  ABC  circula- 
bon.  Good  college  town  of  12.000.  Mod¬ 
erate  living  costs.  Write  fully  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  education,  salary  re- 
joirements,  and  draft  status  if  man,  etc. 

Joide  and  Tribune,  Fremont,  Nebr. _ 

*®0RTEB  OB  REPORTER  COPYREAD- 
The  Telegram,  Adrian,  Michigan, 
Stuart  H  Perry. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  MAN  OR  WO¬ 
MAN  news  editor,  evening  paper,  midwest 
town  of  13,000.  Reasonable  living  costs. 
Write  everything  to  Box  643,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  REWRITE  MAN  of  good 
habits.  Must  be  experienced,  draft  ex¬ 
empt  and  able  to  secure  statement  of 
availability  if  now  employed.  State 
quali^ations  and  experience.  Box  671, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED— BfAN  OB  WOMAN  for  general 
reporting.  Knowledge  of  sports  writing 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation,  including  age.  experience  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Niles 

Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. _ 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  has  opening  soon 
for  man  reporter  also  for  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Please  state  experience,  draft  sta¬ 
tus,  salary  expected  and  enclose  .snap¬ 
shot  (not  returnable).  Box  619,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Holp  Wanted 

_ Engraver _ 

SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
— he  may  still  be  in  the  armed  services — 
is  a  top-notch  engraving  department  ex¬ 
ecutive  craftsman  who  would  like  to  come 
to  Florida  and  take  charge  of  an  up- 
and-coming  engraving  plant  with  the  best 
equipment  on  the  market.  If  you  think 
you  are  that  man  and  might  be  interested 
now  or  after  it’s  over,  write  Box  648 
giving  full  particulars  about  yourself  and 
your  work.  Unless  you  have  ability,  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  vim  for  work,  there  is  no 
need  to  apply. 

Holp  Waatad 
Mackanical 

COMPOSITOR  to  replace  man  subject  to 
draft.  Ad  alley,  mark-up,  hand  set,  Lud¬ 
low.  Union  shop.  85c  per  hr.  for  40  hr. 
wk.  Time  and  one  half  for  overtime.  Write 
Box  558,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EASTERN  OHIO  DAILY  wants  experienced 
machine  operator.  Prefei  man  wanting 
permanent  position.  Draft  exempt.  Union. 
Reasonable  living  cost.  Box  628,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Holp  Wantod 
RepresentatiTa 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PUBLISHERS  REP¬ 
RESENTATIVE  with  14  year  old  expand¬ 
ing  pub.  The  Master  Plumber  &  Heating 
Contractor,  Eagle  Bldg.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

SHaoHou  Woofod 


CONTROLLER  AND  CHIEF  ACCOUNT¬ 
ANT  of  Mid-West  newspaper  chain  do- 
sires  location  Far  West  in  similar  cap¬ 
acity.  Experienced  in  budgeting,  manage¬ 
ment,  financial  problems.  35.  Highest 
references.  Box  624,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

KEY  MAN  on  one  of  the  largest  dailies 
seeks  a  change.  Twenty-five  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  rounding  out  12  years  with 
same  paper,  all  in  executive  places.  Well 
known  in  news  and  pictures.  Accustomed 
to  handling  entire  operation.  Consider 
part  ownership  in  small  city.  Box  646, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE,  Age  39,  20 
years’  experience  all  depts.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Best  references.  Good  reason 
for  change.  Prefer  West.  Box  637,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SitaafioM  Waatad 
AdvortUiof 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  combination 
man  with  production  record.  Ideas,  lay¬ 
outs,  copy,  contact  and  SELLING!  21 
years’  experience.  Age  40.  South  pre- 
ferred.  Box  569,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADV.  MGR.  11  YRS.  EXP.  Ideas,  layout, 
copy,  selling.  Not  an  “arm  chair”  execu¬ 
tive  but  a  hard  worker.  Available  2 
weeks  notice.  Family.  Box  638,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  nationally  known 
outstanding  record.  Mcidium  to  large  pa¬ 
per.  Advertising  director,  business  saan- 
ager,  smaller  paper.  Box  610,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN- 
MANAGER  in  states  adjoining  Great 
Lakes.  Excellent  references.  Ehrmel 
Neese,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 


CAN  YOU  USE  THIS 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER? 

SIX  YEARS  MANAGER  5  man  staff  news¬ 
paper  25,000.  Linage  gain  42  non-defense 
town.  Employed  $75  week,  but  has  reached 
top  present  employer.  3  years  salesman 
50,000.  33,  draH  exempt.  Not  interested 
duration  job.  Prefer  South  or  East.  Box 

633,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  M  A  N  - 
AGER,  OK  SALESBIAN  -  COPYWRITER. 
Business  getter,  ideas,  copy,  layout.  18 
years’  experience,  go  anywhere — best  op¬ 
portunity.  Alert,  draft  exempt.  Box  668, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  DISPLAY  SALESWOMAN  desires 
connection  with  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi¬ 
gan  br  Wisconsin  Daily.  Experienced. 
Start  $45  week.  Box  652,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wantod 

_ Cartoonist _ 

SOMEWHERE  THERE’S  A  LIBERAL  PA¬ 
PER  needing  my  cartooning  ability.  Cre¬ 
ative  ideas.  A  "One-Man  art  depart¬ 
ment.”  Position  rather  than  salary  ob¬ 
jective.  Draft  exempt.  Box  657,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wantod 

Circulation 

COMPETENT  CIRCULATION  MAN  proven 
ability  experienced  in  carrier  organization, 
over  draft  age  desires  Circulation  Man- 
agement.  Box  579,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  38.  familiar 
all  phases  carrier  promotion  and  war-time 
circulation  problems.  MR.  PUBLISHER, 
if  you  can  offer  good  salary  and  future, 
I  am  ready  to  talk  business.  Box  565, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  filANAGER  now  employed 
wants  larger  field.  25  years’  experience, 
A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sun.  Can  handle  City 
and/or  Country.  Producer  with  executive 
ability;  age  45.  What  have  you  to  offer. 
Box  631,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT, 
age  36,  draft  exempt,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  economical  and  aggressive,  top  quali¬ 
fications.  A-1  references.  Box  656,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  permanent¬ 
ly  employed,  desires  change.  Aggressive, 
adaptable,  twenty-five  year  splendid  rec¬ 
ord.  Changes  due  to  suspensions.  Tops 
on  city  carrier.  Can  handle  any  situation. 
100%  references.  Not  interested  in  dura¬ 
tion  job.  Address  Box  649,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  47,  married,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Permanent  connection  only. 
West  or  southwest  preferred.  25  years 
with  two  employers.  Conscientious,  hon¬ 
est,  sober.  Box  636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situatious  Wautod 

Editorial 


EDITOR 

Executive  news  desk  man  capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  as  managing  editor,  but 
seeking  spot  handle  tsienaph,  local,  all 
copy,  makeup,  direct  staff. 

Guarantee  get  out  bang-np,  money¬ 
making  newspaper,  satisfy  publisher,  pub¬ 
lic  alike. 

Now  on  general  newa  desk  of  Metropo¬ 
litan  Daily  Newspaper,  want  responsible 
news  helm  job  35,00  to  100,000  town. 
Age  48,  married,  tierfeot  health.  Capable 
vast  volume  bard  work.  Available  quick¬ 
ly.  Sacrifice  salary  for  desirable  connee- 
tion.  Box  566.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  If  you  want  a 
cartooniat  whom  you  and  your  readers 
will  respect  as  an  independent  thinker 
and  who,  in  turn,  will  respect  a  fair- 
minded  publisher,  let’s  talk  it  over.  Box 
517,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  reporter,  writer. 
Full,  part  time.  Deferred.  N.  Y.  C.  Area. 
Box  650,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Desire 
non-dnratisn  job  with  medium  or  smaller 
paper,  ^ven  years  all  around  newspaper 
experience.  Ten  years  present  employer, 
industrial  relations  work  and  publioity 
director  for  civic  enterprises,  including 
4  years  industrial  editor.  Active  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  public  speaking  experience. 
Desire  return  to  fulltime  newspaper  work. 
Prefer  south,  southwest.  Age  38,  3-AH. 
References.  Box  545,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  Classified  Ad 


is  the  most  direct  route  to  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job,  sell 
a  service,  buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  market  equipment  (used 
or  new)  or  make  any  desired  contact  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Cltissified  Service 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


AUTHOR  TWO  BOOKS 

NAME  WRITER  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man  on  N.  Y.  and  provincial  papers;  also 
magazine  editor,  wants  editorship,  writ¬ 
ing,  publicity  job,  or  similar,  in  or  near 
N.  Y.  Box  669,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR- REPORTER,  nine  years  general 
newspaper  experience.  Daily,  Weekly 
fields;  all  desks,  beats.  Covered  agricul¬ 
tural  communities,  Broadway.  Presently 
employed  by  metropolitan  daily  in  com¬ 
bination  editing,  swing  job.  Fiction  fea¬ 
tures  for  syndicates  and  mags.  Know 
production,  can  direct  staff ;  university 
grad.,  married,  draft  deferred ;  locate 
anywhere  immediately.  No  duration  job. 

Box  655,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  and  columnist  with 
successful  Southern  and  New  York  back¬ 
ground  and  following.  Work  has  won 
prizes  and  national  recognition.  Reason¬ 
able  salary.  Age  38;  draft  exempt;  20 
years  editorial  experience;  public  speak- 

er.  Box  574,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  mature  deep-thinker 
on  government  and  economics  with  wide 
experience  seeks  connection.  Box  575, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ItRST  class  PUBLICITY  WOMAN  de- 
sires  a  permanent  connection  publicity 
department  aircraft  concern  or  airline 
coiiipuny.  Prefer  raid-west  region.  Write 
Lovenia  Lindberg,  1029  South  Water, 
Wichita.  Kansas. 

HEBE  HE  ISI 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  news  editor  Fif¬ 
teen  years  in  small,  niediuni,  and  metro¬ 
politan  fields.  Past  10  on  world-famous 
metropolitan  paper.  Employed  Ih-re  now 
in  re.sponsible  job.  but  wish  to  return  per¬ 
manently  to  smaller  field.  Publisher  seek¬ 
ing  seasoned  man  owes  it  to  liims.-lt  to 
look  into  iny  qualifications.  37,  4-F.  Mas 
ter’s  degree.  Would  consider  magazine. 

Box  596,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  15  years,  general 
news,  features,  women’s  page  editing 
Now  Society  editor  paper  60,00  circula 
tion.  Accurate,  fast.  Want  general  ra 

porting. _ Box _ 555,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN;  Three  years  experi¬ 
ence  New  York  City  newspaper,  general 
news,  women’s  features;  26,  single,  no 
ties.  Interested  in  position  in  south  or 
southwest.  Box  673,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER — Journalism  college  graduate 
’41,  can  double  as  photographer,  4F, 
wants  reporter’s  or  photographer’s  post 
in  east.  Box  639,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MAGAZINE  WOMAN,  publicity 
and  radio  script  writer.  $50  weekly  mini¬ 
mum.  New  York  area.  Box  634,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR — Experienced  ano 
dependable.  Desire  change  to  largei 
daily.  4-F.  $60.  Box  523,  Editoi  a 

Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  Southern  mornini 
daily,  city  125,000,  seeks  job  msuagins 
editor  or  executive  news  editor  sirailai 
field.  Twenty  years’  AP  newspapers 
Experienced  all  news  beats,  desks.  Abil 
ity  cut  news  fit  today’s  space.  Tboi 
oughly  competent  organise,  direct  staff 
Industrious,  reliable,  references.  Forty 
one,  family.  Box  524,  Editor  A  Piiblisli 

er. _ 

TOP  SHELF  GOV’T  WRITER  ready  to  gei 
off  the  shelf.  All  1  want  ia  to  gel  to  th< 
war.  Will  go  anywhere  at  any  price 
Years  of  staff  experience,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Esquire.  Writer  for  Collier’s.  Nee 
Yorker,  etc.  Ranking  novelist.  Healthy 
88.  In  me  yon  can  have  yourself  a  ter 
rifle  spot  writer  plus  your  private  mein 

beck.  Box  542,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WBITER-BESEARCHER,  excellent  expert 
ence,  background ;  particularly  intereeter 
in  political  field.  Box  616,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Sltaatioog  Woafo^ 

MachaaicaJ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSROOM  SUPERIN 
TENDENT,  or  Mechanical  Superintendent 
available.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience,  producing  best  of  resulta. 
Box  667,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sitaatieag  Waiif«4 
ProJoctioB 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Publishing  o> 
Agency.  Practical  printer.  Rough  lay 
outs.  Seeks  change.  West  preferred,  nc 
duration.  Draft  4-H.  Box  534,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SitaatioRS  WaafRd 
Public  RalatioBs 

FORMER  UTILITY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MAN  with  disability  discharge  from  Army 
desires  work  in  industrial  promotion  or 
editorial  position  on  trade  journal  or  in¬ 
dustrial  house  organ,  preferably  airline 
or  electrical.  Is  college  graduate,  27, 
married.  Experienced  reporter,  photo¬ 
grapher  and  feature  writer.  Good  back¬ 
ground  and  best  references.  Consider 
any  location.  Box  516,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lioher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


BY  ARTHUR  ROBB 


IF  ONE  didn’t  know  from  daily  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  past  year  that 
there  is  a  genuine  shortage  of  paper 
in  the  United  States, 
No  Paper  he  would  never  guess 
.  that  there  was  one 

®  ***  from  the  mass  of  ma- 
Fer  Pabiielty  terial  that  reaches  his 
desk  each  morning 
from  publicity  and  public  relations 
offices.  Watching  thi  accumulation 
from  day  to  day,  it  appears  that  the 
edicts  of  the  War  Production  Board 
have  effected  no  important  reduction 
in  its  volume.  Rather  does  the  amount 
seem  to  have  increased  monthly  dur¬ 
ing  1943. 

If  what  comes  to  this  desk  is  any 
index  of  national  experience,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  quest  of  public  notice 
through  print  involves  an  enormous 
waste  of  effort  and  materials.  Our 
daily  receipts  of  publicity  material 
must  come  to  between  ISO,  and  200 
sheets  of  mimeographed,  printed,  and 
lidiographed  copy.  Much  of  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations.  Not  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  it  ever  gets  into 
print.  That  is  an  avenue  of  waste 
which  has  so  far  defied  effective  regu¬ 
lation.  It  is  hard  to  condone  at  a 
moment  when  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  country  are  threatened  with  an 
average  tonnage  reduction  of  23  per 
cent  diuring  the  first  quarter  of  1944, 
and  magazines  with  a  cut  of  15  per 
cent  below  their  1942  tonnage.  Hand¬ 
outs  dealing  with  trivia  have  no  place 
in  a  scheme  of  things  which  contem¬ 
plates  limiting  paper  use  by  responsi¬ 
ble  publications.  The  handout  should 
go  into  a  dimout  of  its  own  until  our 
paper  supplies  get  back  to  nearly 
normal. 


It  is  idle  to  deny  in  1943  that  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  have  a 
place  in  the  American  business 
scheme.  Even  in  wartime,  with  many 
corporate  mouths  sealed  by  censorship 
regulations  of  subjects  of  inherent 
public  interest,  the  competent  public 
relations  man  can  do  a  job  for  his 
company  by  taking  the  press  into  his 
confidence  and  explaining  frankly  why 
certain  matters  cannot  be  discussed 
in  public  now.  He  can  griide  the 
advertising  policies  of  his  company,  in 
line  with  censorship  regulations,  to 
present  the  largest  amount  of  print¬ 
able  information.  He  can  counsel  his 
superiors  or  associates  against  poli¬ 
cies  which  might  lead  to  governmental 
or  public  disfavor.  He  can  look  ahead 
to  post-war  days  and  help  to  plan  for 
the  future  relations  of  his  company 
with  government,  with  stockholders, 
with  employes,  and  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  with  the  consumers.  Pub¬ 
lic  relations  officers  of  several  of  the 
country’s  most  important  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  engaged  in  doing  that  right 
now. 

The  profession  of  public  relations 
is  of  fairly  recent  establishment,  if 
indeed,  it  can  yet  be  considered  a 
profession.  It  arose  from  the  need 
of  large  business  to  get  itself  out  of 
the  shade  of  public  obloquy  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  abuses  of  the  early  corpo¬ 
rate  days — the  era  of  “the  public  be 
damned.”  Some  practitioners  of  the 
art,  science,  or  profession  have  not  set 
notably  higher  standards  than  those 
they  were  called  upon  to  correct,  but 
in  the  main,  the  performance  has  been 
creditable  in  recent  years. 

Indeed,  so  deep  is  the  consciousness 
of  leaders  in  the  field  that  the  past 
year  or  so  has  seen  at  least  one  strong 
effort  to  establish  a  code  of  ethics — an 
idea  for  which  this  commentator  has 
little  hope.  A  public  relations  man 


either  has  a  .sense  of  ethics  or  he 
hasn’t.  If  he  has,  no  code  is  necessary. 
If  he  hasn’t,  he  will  work  outside  of 
any  code  whenever  it  seems  to  him 
profitable  to  do  so,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  his  honorable  rivals. 

That  is  the  gist  of  some  remarks  we 
made  Thursday  before  the  Publicity 
Club  of  New  York — a  group  of  about 
100  men  and  women  who  seem  to 
represent  every  stratum  of  publicity 
work.  We  recognized  publicity  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  several  large  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  members  of  firms  spe¬ 
cializing  in  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  a  scattering  of  old  newspaper 
hands  with  years  of  Park  Row  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  not  a  few  newcomers. 
A  young  profession  it  is,  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  women  is  an  index  of 
the  toll  the  war  has  taken  from  pub¬ 
lic  relations  ranks. 


OUR  HALF-HOUR  of  talk  was  divided 
equally  between  a  brief  address  and 
numerous  questions.  Naturally,  the 
question  uppermost  in 
Space  ^e  minds  of  many 

Competition  was  “why  doesn’t  our 

stuff  get  printed? 

It  StHf  Our  answer  to  that 

was  that  too  much  of 
their  “stuff”  was  probably  sent  to 
publications  for  which  it  had  not  the 
slightest  interest,  especially  under 
present  space  conditions.  Publicity 
material  had  to  fight  its  way  into 
the  news  columns,  against  the  com¬ 
petition  of  war  news  and  a  multiplicity 
of  intelligence  from  Washington  and 
other  sources.  Plenty  of  stuff  comes 

from  Washington  that  never  gets  be¬ 
yond  the  first  waste  basket  barrier, 
and  even  a  Presidential  address  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  in  complete  text 
outside  of  the  largest  cities. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  is  hope¬ 
less  for  a  publicity  department  to  ex¬ 
pect  publication  of  news  written  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  personal  appeal  to  the 
client  but  without  inherent  news 
value. 

One  interrogator  asked  “is  it  not 
true  that  a  good  deal  of  publicity 
doesn’t  get  printed,  even  when  other 
publicity  material  of  no  greater  news 
value  gets  into  the  paper?”  The  ob¬ 
vious  answer  to  that  was  “certainly.” 
No  newspaper  that  we  know  prints 
every  item  that  it  sets  every  day,  and 
often  the  deciding  factor  that  puts 
one  item  in  and  leaves  another  of  ap¬ 
parently  equal  merit  out  was  no  more 
and  no  less  the  relationship  between 
the  hole  to  be  filled  and  the  items 
available  for  filling. 

We  also  raised  the  question  of  the 
claim  of  publicity  people  to  profes¬ 
sional  status.  How  can  they  hope  to 
be  recognized  as  professionals,  when 
they  have  not  the  authority  to  tell 
clients  that  information  for  which  the 
client  wants  publicity  is  not  news  and 
has  no  claim  on  the  space  of  news¬ 
papers.  True  professional  rank  would 
not  come,  we  said,  until  the  publicity 
expert  is  recognized  by  his  employers 
as  an  expert,  and  his  advice  is  taken 
like  that  of  a  lawyer  or  physician. 
Few  have  such  rank  today. 

One  publicity  expert  of  a  leading 
advertising  agency  declared  that  “we 
get  our  stuff  printed”  and  denied  that 
he  took  a  defensive  attitude.  In  a 
private  conversation  later,  he  told  the 
writer  that  he  made  it  plain  to  pub¬ 
licity-hungry  clients  that  their  ma¬ 
terial  didn’t  have  a  chance  of  publi¬ 
cation,  that  if  he  attempted  to  get  space 
for  it,  he  would  ruin  his  chances  of 
having  his  legitimate  news  items  ac¬ 
cepted.  Surprisingly  or  not,  neither 


this  man  nor  several  other  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  people  seemed  to  think,  as 
many  did  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
placing  of  an  advertising  schedule 
entitled  them  to  special  editorial  con¬ 
sideration.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  a  real 
victory  for  newspapers  which  fought 
against  that  pernicious  view  for  many 
years.  We  haven’t  heard  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  it  in  recent  months. 


Legitimate 


learn  about  the  publication  end  of 
their  business.  Some  of  them  are 
reluctant  to  accept  the  editor  as  the 
best  judge  of  news — especially  of  their 
news — but  until  they  do,  their  chances 
for  advancement  as  publicity  experts 
are  slim,  if  not  non-existent. 


A  SUBJECT  which  appeared  to  dis¬ 
turb  a  number  of  our  questioners 
was  newspaper  objection  to  “com¬ 
mercial  mentions”  in 
When  Are  publicity  releases. 

"Commerelols"  O"®  question  con- 
cemed  an  impressive 
Legitimate  fashion  release  put 
together  by  a  large 
syndicate  in  cooperation  with  a  New 
York  department  store.  This  feature 
was  widely  published,  our  informant 
said,  but  many  important  papers  de¬ 
leted  the  single  credit  reference  to 
the  store,  which  had  spent  a  large 
sum  in  assembling  and  staging  the 
demonstration.  What  did  we  think  of 
that  as  a  matter  of  ethics? 

We  didn’t  regard  it  as  such.  It  was 
the  traditional  reaction  of  the  news¬ 
paper  desk  to  an  apparent  attempt  to 
“put  one  over.”  In  this  case,  news¬ 
papers  distant  from  New  York  could 
not  benefit  the  store  by  publishing 
the  credit  line,  nor  would  they  add  to 
their  own  chances  of  getting  any  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  from  that  store  by 
a  policy  of  refusing  a  credit  line.  As  a 
matter  of  news  value,  we  thought  the 
line  might  well  have  been  printed, 
giving  the  public  a  bit  of  information 
that  would  be  useful  in  judging  the 
accuracy  and  value  of  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Obviously  the  feature  syndicate 
itself  was  not  a  fashion  authority,  nor 
did  it  have  the  resources  of  clothing 
and  accessories  of  its  own  to  provide 
the  published  material. 

We  emphasized  our  continued  op¬ 
position  to  sly  attempts  to  publicize 
a  store  or  a  product  by  mentioning 
either  in  material  distributed  as  an 
editorial  feature — cartoon,  comic  strip, 
fashion  article,  etc.  A  newspaper 
which  accepts  such  material  for  edi¬ 
torial  publication  betrays  a  weakness 
of  character  and  an  indifference  tq 
the  integrity  of  its  product.  The  “ad¬ 
vertiser”  gains  nothing  by  such  efforts 
to  promote  sales.  The  publisher  loses 
the  respect  of  other  advertisers  and  of 
discerning  readers. 

One  questioner  asked  our  opinion 
of  the  present  standing  of  publicity 
people  in  the  newspaper  ranks.  No 
generality  on  that  is  possible,  we  an¬ 
swered.  Some  publicity  people  are 
highly  regarded  because  they  seek  to 
cooperate  with  newspapers  in  every 
way,  look  for  no  special  favors,  don’t 
try  to  deceive,  suppress  or  distort.  We 
believe  that  the  number  of  such  people 
is  increasing  and  that  the  fakery  of 
the  old  days  killed  itself  naturally. 
It  didn’t  pay. 

It  was  a  unique  experience  for  all 
hands.  To  this  writer,  his  audience 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  earnest, 
sincere,  and  generally  alert  men  and 
women — many  of  whom  have  a  lot  to 


PNPA  Raises  Question 
On  Sliding  Scale  Cut 

Harrisburg,  Nov.  15 — PNPA’s  spe¬ 
cial  newsprint  committee  at  a  meeting 
here  approved  the  sliding  scale  for 
possible  cuts  in  newsprint  supply  as 
reconunended  by  the  Newsprint  ki- 
dustry  Advisory  Committee  but  raised 
objection  to  the  proposed  basis  upon 
which  the  sliding  scale  is  to  be  oper¬ 
ative. 

The  committee  wrote  to  Harry  M. 
Bitner,  Director,  WPB,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division: 

“On  behalf  of  a  large  niunber  of 
small  newspapers  which  have  already 
made  drastic  cuts  in  newsprint,  we 
raise  objection  to  the  proposed  basis 
upon  which  the  sliding  scale  is  to  be 
operative,  as  being  imfair  to  all  those 
papers  that  have  made  such  cuts.” 
The  committee  says  that  “this  pro¬ 
posed  basis  penalizes  such  papers  and 
provides  an  unfair  differential  for 
those  which  have  failed  to  make  ‘all- 
out’  cuts.”  The  committee  asks  the 
1941  use  for  number  of  pages  pub¬ 
lished  and  1943  circulation  instead  of 
last  quarter  of  1942  as  a  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  basis. 

The  committee  reiterated  its  con¬ 
viction  that  the  elimination  of  returns 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  con¬ 
serving  a  fair  supply  of  newsprint  for 
all  users,  both  large  and  small. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  John 
E.  Person,  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette; 
William  D.  Mansfield,  McKeesport 
Daily  News,  and  Colonel  J.  Hale 
Steiiunan,  Lancaster  Newspapers. 


LINDNER  ON  TRIP 

Clarence  R.  Lindner,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  passed 
through  New  York  this  week  on  a 
coast-to-coast  trip  visiting  advertising 
agencies.  Mr.  Lindner,  who  already 
has  visited  20  of  the  larger  agencies, 
said  about  half  of  them  were  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  a  plan  to  limit  the  size  rf 
newspaper  advertisements  so  there 
would  be  greater  representation  of  in¬ 
dustry.  He  expressed  the  belief  that 
cutting  the  full-page  regular  size  ad 
to  1,000  lines  would  be  one  practical 
way  of  solving  the  ad  space  problem. 


HEARST  PAPERS'  ADS 

Emphasizing  the  belief  that  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  have  a  real  respon¬ 
sibility  where  the  freedom,  security 
and  progress  of  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Hearst  Newspapers  are 
launching  a  series  of  large  space  news¬ 
paper  and  trade  paper  advertisements, 
the  first  of  which  appears  this  week. 
The  advertisements  will  appear  in  a 
number  of  other  leading  newspapers 
in  addition  to  the  Hearst  Newspaper 
properties  throughout  the  nation.  A 
list  of  trade  papers  will  also  be  used. 
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Haskin  wants  to  know 
If  you  are  reading  his  ads. 


If  you  are  reading  them  say,  "Yes,”  on  a  postal 


and  drop  it  in  the  mail. 


In  return  for  your  trouble  you  will  receive  a 
nice  present — ENTIRELY  FREE.  Even  the 
postage  will  be  prepaid. 

If  you  maintain  a  household  give  the  residence 
address  and  let  the  family  share  the  present. 
Just  the  one  word  "Yes”  will  do. 
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The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  120fil8  (E) 
has  renewed  for  this  service. 


FOR  NOVEMBER  20.  1943 


*  *  A  ✓ 


WHAT  HAS  ROSIE  THE  RIVETER 
,  )  TO  00  WITH 

Fresh  Strawberries 
for  Thanksgiving? 


Razzberrieg  for  Tojo.  Right  now,  that’s 
more  important  than  anything  else  to  Rosie 
the  Riveter.  But  there’ll  come  a  day  (after 
a  certain  boy  with  MacArthur  comes  flying 
triumphantly  home  to  a  big  church  wed¬ 
ding)  when  a  lot  of  the  good  new  things  of 
peacetime  will  become  important  to  Rosie 
the  Housewife.  Among  them — don’t  over¬ 
look  fresh  strawberries  for  Thanksgiving! 

While  Rosie  rivets,  a  big  barrel -shaped 
contraption  stands  close  at  hand.  It  is  a 
Santocel  Deepfreeze  unit,  made  by  the 
Deepfreeze  Division  of  Motor  Products 
Corporation,  North  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining  temperatures  as 
low  as  120  degrees  below  zero.  It’s  filled 
with  rivets  of  aluminum  alloy  . . .  kept  easily 
workable  by  the  sub-zero  cold  that  prevents 
the  hardening  which  is  inevitable  in  such 
alloys  when  kept  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

One  of  the  “reasons  why”  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinarily  efficient  refrigeration  unit  is  its 
insulation  of  Santocel,  product  of  Monsanto 
Chemistry.  Bom  in  prewar  time,  Santocel 
serves  the  victory  cause  in  scores  of  ways 
. .  .  walling  in  the  extreme  cold  that  con- 


Monsanto 

Chemicals 


tracts  close-fitting  metal  parts  so  they  can 
be  slide-fitted  with  ease;  that  seasons,  sets 
and  counter-anneals  aluminum  alloys;  that 
retards  age  hardening  of  such  alloys  until 
they  go  into  completed  aircraft. 

When  Rosie  the  Riveter  becomes  Rosie 
the  Housewife,  what  will  Santocel  be  doing 
then?  An  insulator  so  efficient  can  mean 
household  refrigerators  with  walls  only  half 
as  thick  .  .  .  taking  up  no  more  outside  space, 
but  with  a  lot  of  extra  food  capacity  inside. 
Or,  a  handy  Deepfreeze  unit  for  the  home. 
Or,  a  special  low-temperature  unit  inside 
the  new  postwar  refrigerator,  where  straw¬ 
berries  can  be  kept  frozen  for  Thanksgiving 
shortcake,  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  picked. 

Or— dozens  of  other  things  that  can  mean 
new  comforts  and  conveniences  for  Rosie 
and  her  sisters;  new  jobs  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  fighting  menfolk  that 
they’re  backing  now  with  their  love,  their 
work,  their  War  Bond  buying.  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis  4,  Missouri. 

SANTOCEL  —  A  better  heat  obstructor  and 
insulator  than  any  other  known  aolid.  and  ap¬ 
proximately  10%  more  efficient  than  still,  dry 
air.  Made  from  white  sand,  converted  by  soda 
aah  and  sulfuric  acid  into  a  silica  gel  which  is  then 
treated  with  Monsanto-made  alcohol  and  evapo¬ 
rated  until  only  a  nkelrton  of  nilica  remains. 
Approximately  twice  as  effective  as  any  present 
insulator  used  in  household  refrigerators.  Product 
of  Merrimac  Division  of  .Monsanto  Chemical 
Company,  Everett  Station,  Boston  49,  Mass. 


ELEVENTH  OF  A  SERIES 

n*  DEDICATED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  CONVICTION  IS 
II  INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  WHO  ADVERTISE 
II  NOW  TO  INSURE  ITS  CONTINUANCE 

PUBLIC  confidence  —  (goodwill)  — 
has  given  many  a  company,  beset 
by  rapidly  changing  raw  materials, 
designing  problems  and  revolutionary 
research,  time  to  prepare.  Many  are  plan¬ 
ning  now  and  keeping  the  public  advised 
of  their  plans  through  advertising. 


Advertising — wisely  planned,  placed,  and  adequately  continued — 
cheaply  and  efficiently  enlarges  the  use  of  a  product  or  provides 
the  basis  for  an  enlightened,  intelligent  public  opinion. 
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